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I was dragged aft to give an account of myself, and I stated in few 
words that I had been pursued by the Indians, and swam off to save my 
life. 

“ Havn’t we met before?” said a rough voice. 

I looked, and saw the Jolly Rover whom I had fallen in with on 
shore. I said “Yes; I was escaping from the Indians when I met you, 
and you showed me the direction of the plantations.” 

“All’s right,” said he. “It’s a true bill; and were those Indians after 

ou that we saw on the beach just now?” 

“Yes!” I replied, and then I stated how it was that they had attacked 
our cabin, and how we had escaped. 

“That was well done, and so you swam off three miles. Fire and 
water wont hurt you; that’s clear. You're just the man for us. What 
thing-um-bob is this that you have hung round your neck?” said he, 
taking up the leathern bag with the diamond in it. | 

“ That,” replied I—a sudden thought having struck me—“ is my caul; 
I was born with a caul, and I have always worn it, as it saves a man 
from drowning.” 

‘No wonder that you swam three miles then,” replied the man. 

You must know, madam, that some people are born with a membrane 
over the face which is termed a caul, and there has been a vulgar error 
that such people can never be drowned, especially if they wear this caul 
about their person in after life. Sailors are superstitious in many things, 
but particularly in this, and my caul was therefore as much respected by 
them as it hung round my neck, as it was by the Indians when they 
thought it was what they call “ magic” or ‘ medicine.” 

“ Well,” said the Jolly Rover, “as you had so much fire, so much water, 
and so much running, I think you won't be sorry to have a biscuit and - 
glass of grog and then turn in; to-morrow we will talk to you.” 

I went down below very glad to accept the offer, and as I was regalin 
myself, who should come up to me but two of the Portuguese who h 
been wrecked in the xebeque, and put on shore with me in the little boat 
by the captain of the Transcendant. I was very glad tosee them. They 
told me that after great hardship and suffering, they had arrived famished 
at the banks of this river, and had been taken on board by the pirates, 
and had remained with them ever since ; that they were very anxious to 
get away, but never had had an opportunity. I begged them not to say 
who I was, but merely that I was once a shipmate of theirs. They 
promised, and being very tired I then laid down and went asleep, I was 
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worn out that I did not wake till the next morning, when I found that 
we were under all sail running down to the southward. I saw the Jolly 

as I had termed him, on deck (his real or assumed name, I don’t 
know which, I found out tobe Toplift), sitting on a gun abaft. He 
called me to him. I said, 

“ Are you the captain ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “for want of a better. I told you months ago 
what we were, so its no use repeating it. Do you intend to join us?” 

“Then,” replied I, “I will be very id with you. I have been 
driven as it were on board of your vessel, but cartainly without knowing 
exactly what she was. Now, captain, I have to ask you one question ;— 
Would you, if you could go on shore in England, with plenty of money 
at your command, and ian good friends,—would you be here?” 

“No ; certainly not,” replied he. 

“Well; I am in that position. If once in En I have money 
enough to live upon and plenty of friends; I therefore naturally want to 
ous tock to eal not to run the risk of my neck on board of this 
vessel.” 


“ That's very true,” replied he, “but there are other considerations; 
my men wont have a man on board who will not swear fidelity, and, if you 
will not, I cannot protect you,—they will throw you overboard. We 
don’t carry passengers.” 

“ That's very true, also; and I will swear fidelity so far as this, that 

“you never shall be betrayed by me, and I never will appear as a witness 
against one of you; it were most ungrateful if I did. While I am on 
board I will do any duty you please to put me to, for I cannct expect to 
eat my bread for nothing.” 

“And suppose we come to action?” 

“There's the difficulty,” replied I, “against an English ship I never 
will fight.” 

“ But if we are opposed to any other nation, and there is a chance of 
our being overpowered?” 

“Why then, if you are overpowered, as I shall be hung along with 
the rest, I think I must do all I can to save my own life; but, overpow- 
ered or not, | will not fire a shot or draw a cutlass against my own 
countrymen.” 

“ Well, I cannot deny but that’s all very fair.” 

“I think,” replied I, “it is as much as you can expect; especially 
as I never will share any prize-money.” 

“Well; 1 will talk to the men, on hear what they say; but, now, an- 
swer me one question—Are you not a seaman?” 

“T will answer the truth to every thing; Lam a seaman, and I have com- 
manded a privateer. 1 have served many years in privateers, and have 
seen a great deal of hard fighting.” 

“So I thought,” replied he; ‘‘and now answer me another question, — 
Was it not a that played that trick to that French privateer captain at 
Bourdeaux 

“Yes it was,” replied I, “but how came you to know that?” 

“* Because I was the mate of a merchant vessel that had been cap- 
tured, and I saw you three or four times as you passed the vessel I was 
on board of; for, being put in quarantine, we were not sent to prison 
till pratique was given. F thought chet I knew you again.” 

“Well; I have no concealment to make.” 
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. “No: but Iwill tell you candidly, my men, if they knew all this, 
would not allow you to leave the vessel. eed, you might be captain 
if you pleased, for I do not suit them. Our captain—for I was his officer 
—was killed about six months ago; and I really am not fit for the office 
—I am too tender-hearted.” 

“Well; you don’t look so,” replied I, ing. 

iow ige of outsides,” replied he, “ but it’s a fact. They say that 
they will condemned if taken, from my not destroying the crews of 
the vessels we take; that they will be so many wi‘nesses against them; 
and I cannot make up my mind to cold-blooded murder. I am bad 
enough. I rob on the high seas; I kill on the high seas—-for we must 
kill when we fight; but I cannot commit deliberate murder either at sea or 
on shore, and so I tell them. If any one else could navigate the vessel, I 
should be superseded immediately.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say what you have, captain, it makes me less 
dissatisfied at finding myself fom Well; I have said all I can, and I 
must trust to you to manage with your ship's company.” 

“It will be a difficult job,” said he, musing. 

“Tell them,” replied I, “that | was oncea captain of a vessel like this 
(after all there is not so much difference between a pirate and a privateer 
as you may think)—and that I will not be under the command of any one.” 

“If they hear that. they will give you the command of this vessel.” 

“I will refuse to take it; and give my reasons.” 

“Well; I'll tell them that: I leave you to settle with them how yoy 
can; but,” added he, in a low tone, “there are some desperate villains - 
among them.” 

A That I take for granted,” replied I; ‘‘so now I leave you to speak 
to them.” 

Toplift did so. He told them that I was a pirate captain who had 
lost his vessel and been thrown on shore, but I refused to join any ship 
except as captain of her; that I would not serve as first officer, and would 
obey no one. He told them that he knew me before, and he narrated the 
business at Bordeaux when I commanded a privateer, extolling me, as I 
afterwards found, beyond all measure. 

The crew, having heard what he had to say, went forward, and, after 
consultation, came to Toplift and said that 1 must take the oath. 

Toplift replied that he had desired me so to do, and that I had an- 
swered that I would not. “But,” said he, “you ha‘ better speak to him 
yourselves. Call all hands aft and hear what he has to say.” 

This was done, and I was sent for. 

“I have told them what you said, sir. I don’t know your name.” 

“T have no name,” replied I, proudly, ‘except ‘Captain’—that’s my 
name.” 

_ The fact is, madam, I was determined to carry it out bravely; know- 

ing that it is the best way to deal with such people as I now had in hand. 

a Well, then, Captain, I have told the men that you will not take 
oath.” 

“Take the oath,” replied I, with scorn; “no; I administer the oath to 
others. I make them take it. I make them swear fidelity to me. Such 
has been my conduct, and I shall not depart from it.” 

“Well, but, Captain Toplift, you don't mean to say that he is to remain 
on board with us and not take the oath,” said a surly-looking ruffian. 
“In spite of you, he shall take the oath, Captain Toplift.” 

“Captain Toplift,” said I, calmly, “do you allow one of your crew to 
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use such language as this. Had I been captain of this ship, I would have 
blown his brains out as he stood. You don’t know “i to deal with 
these rascals. Ido.” 

in Toplift, who much pleased at being supported in this 
way by me—(strange that a single individual who they might have 
thrown overboard, in a minute, should have gained such an ascendency, but 
so it was)—and who perceived that the men fell back, as if taken by sur- 
prise, then said, “Captain, you have tanght me a good lesson, which I will 
take advantage of. Seize that fellow, and put him in irons.” 

“ Hah!” cried the man, seeing that no one touched him; “ Who is to 
bell the cat; hah!” and he drew his cutlass. 

“J will, then,” said I to Captain Toplift, “if you desire it,’ and, 
stepping forward, I went up to the man, saying, “Come, come, my good 
fellow, this wont do here, I’m used to deal with such chaps as you, and | 
can manage worse than you a good deal.” 

1 advanced till I was within the stroke of his cutlass before he was 
aware of it, and, seizing him by the waist, I threw him flat on his back 
and put my foot on his neck. 

“ Now,” cried I, in an authoritative voice, “put this man in irons im- 
mediately—refuse who dares. Here, you sirs, lay hold of this fellow,” 
continued I, looking to the Portuguese; who accordingly came forward 
and led him away, assisted by others, who now joined them. 

“Are there any more mutineers here?’ inquired I; “if so, let them 
a. ome 

No one stirred. 

“My lads,” said I, ‘it is very true that I have refused to take the 
oath, for the oath is not given to those who command, but to those who 
obey; but at the same time I am not one to betray you. You know who 
I am: and is it likely?” 

“No, no;” replied the men. 

“ Sir,’ asked one of them who had been most forward and insolent, 
‘will you be our captain,—say but the word,—you are the sort of man 
we want?” 

“You have a captain already,” replied I, “and in a few weeks I shall com- 
mand a vessel of my own; I cannot, therefore, accept your offer; but while 
I] am on board [ will do all in my power to assist Captain Toplift in an 
way, and you can desire no more. And now, my men, as an old hand, 
I have but this advice to give you, which is —to return to your duty; for 
every thing in a vessel of this description depends upon obedience; and to 
you, Captain Toplift, I have also advice to give, which is—to shoot the 
first man who behaves as that scoundrel did, who is now in irons. Boat- 
swain! pipe down.” 

I hardly knew whether this latter order would be obcyed by the boat- 
swain, or, if obeyed by the boatswain, whether it would be obeyed by the 
men; but, to my great satisfaction, it was; and the men retired peaceably. 

“ Well, Captain Toplift,” said I, “I have done you no harm, and 
myself some good.” 

‘You have, indeed,’’ replied he. “Come down into the cabin.” 
When we were in the cabin he said, “ You have unarmed and subdued 
the most mutinous rascal in the vessel, and you have strengthened my 
authority. They fully believe you are what you assert from your beha- 
viour, and | feel with you at my side I shall get on better with these 
fellows than I have done. But now, to keep up the idea, you must, of 
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course, mess in the cabin with me, and I can offer you clothes, not my own, 
but those of the former captain, which will suit your s and make.” 

I readily agreed with him ; and having equipped myself in the clothes 
he off me, which were handsome, | soon afterwards went on deck 
with him, and received the greatest respect from the men as I passed 
them. A cot was slung for me in the cabin, and I lived altogether with 

Captain Toplift, who was a good-hearted rough sort of a man, certainly 
wholly unfit for the command of a vessel manned by such a set of mis- 
creants, and employed on such a service. He told me that he had been 
taken three years before by a pirate vessel, and finding that he could 
navigate, they had detained him by force, and that at last he had become 
accustomed to his position. 

“ We all must live,” said he, “and I had no other means of liveli- 
hood left me; but it’s sorely against my conscience, and that’s the truth. 
However, I am used to it now, and that reconciles you to any thing ex- 
cept murder in cold blood, and that I never will consent to.” 

On my inquiring where they were about to cruise, he said on the 
Spanish Main. 

“ But,” said I, “it is peace with the Spaniards just now.” 

“T hardly knew,” said he, “it was peace. Not that peace makes any 
difference to us, for we take every thing. But you refer to myself, I know, 
and I tell you frankly that I have preferred this cruise merely that we 
may not fall in with English vessels, which we are not likely to do there. 
I wish I was out of her with all my heart and soul.” 

“No doubt of it, Captain Toplift ; I think you are sincere. Suppose 
you put into one of the inlets at Jamaica, they won't know where we 
are ; let us take a boat on shore and leave her. I will provide for you, 
and you shall gain your living in an honest way.” 

‘God bless you, sir,” said he, “I will try what I can do. We must 
talk the matter over, for they may suspect something, and then it would 
be all over with us.” 

We continued to run down till we were in the latitude of the Virgin 
Isles, and then we altered her course for Jamaica. The first and second 
mates generally received information of Captain Toplift as to his move- 
ments and intentions, which they communicated to be crew. If the crew 
disapproved of them they said so, and they were considered to have some 
voice in the matter. 

Now, although no navigators, these men knew enough of a chart and a 
course to find that there must be some reason for its being altered as it 
was, instead of running down for the Spanish Main, and they inquired 
why the cruise was altered. 

Captain Toplift replied that he had taken my advice, and that I had 
assured him that at the back of the island of Jamaica we should cer- 
tainly fall in with some rich Spanish vessels, if we laid there quiet in 
some nook or another for a short time, as this was their time for coming | 
up from the south to the Havannah, where they rendezvoused for a 
convoy, 

This reply appeared very satisfactory to the crew, for they were all 
cheerful and obedient, and we ran down to Jamaica, and when we were 
close in shore we shortened sail and hove to. We remained three or four 
days in the offing that we might not cause any suspicion by our leaving too 
soon. Captain Toplift then told the mates that I proposed anchoring in 
some secret bay or inlet, as we were certain to see the Spanish ships if we 
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eould send any one ashore on the hills to look out for them. This was 
arearwe made sail and ran along the coast, looking out for some 
convenient anch ’ 

As we were so doing a vessel hove in sight, and we immediately made all 
sail in chase. As she did not attempt to avoid us we hauled off as she 
came near to see what she might be. She then hoisted a yellow flag at 
her peak (for she was an hermaphrodite brig) ; this puzzled us not a little, 
and we edged down towards her, for she was very rakish looking, except 
in her sails. 

As we neared, finding I suppose that we did not answer her signals, 
and we were not the vessel she expected us to be, she suddenly altered her 
course before the wind, setting all the sail that she possibly could. We im- 
mediately crowded canvass in chase, and came up with her very fast. As 
we ran, the mate and I looked at her through the glass, and I made her out 
to be the Transcendant, the captain of whom had treated us so cruelly when 
we were in the boat, and who had robbed us of our money and clothes. 
I called the Portuguese and desired them to look at the vessel through the 
glass, and give me their opinion. They directly said that it was the 
vessel | supposed. 

“ Let us only catch the rascal,” said I, “and we will pay him in his 
own coin,” and I immediately gave directions for the better trimming 
of the sails, so anxious was I to come up with him, 

The men of the schooner were much pleased at the anxiety I displayed 
to come up with the chase, and by the alacrity with which they obeyed 
me, I saw how anxious they were that I should be their captain. In two 
hours we were within gun-shot, and sent one of our bow-chasers after him. 
Perceiving that it was useless to run, the fellow hove to, and as we came 
alongside he was all ready with his boat to come on board. He did so, 
and at first I kept out of sight to hear what he would say. He was 
followed up the side by his amiable son. Captain Toplift received him 
on deck, and he looked around him saying, “I believe I am right. - I 
was afraid I had made more mistakes than one. I believe you are in the 
free trade ?” 

“ Yes,”” replied Toplift, “ we are.” 

“Yes, I Fw so, captain, but I expected to meet another schooner 
who is very like to yours, and is also in the trade. I made my signal to 
her, as when she has any thing to get rid of, why I take it off her hands. 
Perhaps you may have something of the kind which is not exactly safe 
to show, church-plate and the like. I pay ready money—that's my 

lan.” 

" As it afterwards appeared, madam, this scoundrel had been in the free 
trade or pirating himself for many years, but he had taken an opportunity 
of walking off with a large sum of money belonging to the pirate crew, 
and with this money he had purchased his property in Virginia and the 
brig which he now commanded. Although he did not follow up the free 
ra any more, he had made arrangements with a pirate captain whom he 
met at Port Royal to meet them at the back of the island and receive 
such articles as the pirate might want to turn into cash, by which he of 
course took care to secure large profits. 

This he had done several times, and as he sold his cargo at Port 
Royal for dollars, he had always cash to pay for what the pirate wished to 
get rid off. But he had now run into the lion’s jaws, for not only were I 
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and the Portuguese on board to denounce him as a robber, but, what was 
still more unfortunate for him, three of the pirate’s crew whom he had 
swindled out of their property were also on board of us, and recognised 
him immediately. 

As Captain Toplift knew how I had been treated by him, he thought 
it was time he should be confronted with me, and to his question as to 
whether there was any thing to dispose of he replied to him, “ You must 

t that question to the captain. There he is.” 

The fellow turned to me ; he looked at me, stared and was mute, when 
his cub of a boy cried out, “ As sure as a gun it’s he, father, and no 
mistake.” 

« Oh, you imp of Satan, you know me, do you ?” replied I. “ Yes, it 
is he. Send all the men aft.” 

The men came fast enough. They were only waiting till I had spoken 
to them to come and give information against him. 

“Now, my lads,” said I, “this is a scoundrel who fell in with some of 
us when’we were in distress, after we had lost our vessel. Instead of 
behaving as one seaman does to another, he robbed us of all we had, and 
turned us adrift naked to be killed by the Indians. Of all, I and the 
two Portuguese you took on board about four months back are the only 
three left : the others perished. The one who was with me was burnt to 
death by the Indians, and I narrowly escaped. I leave you to decide 
what this scoundrel merits.” 

“ But there is more against him, captain,” said the men, and then 
four of them stepped out and declared that he had ran away with the 
money belonging to the crew of which they were a part, and that the 
sum he had stolen amounted to 25,000 dollars. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” said I to him. 

“ That I've been a cursed fool to be caught as I have been.” 

** What will they do, father ?” 

“ Hang us, I suppose,” replied he. 

“ Captain Toplift,” said I, “ I do not command this vessel, and I shall 
therefore leave you to decide upon the fate of this miscreant,” and having 
said that, I was going below to the cabin, when the captain of the Tran- 
scendant’s son ran to me, and said, “I want to speak to you, sir, when you 
are alone ”’ 

“* What are you after, Peleg ?” cried his father. 

“T’m going to save your life, father, if I can,” replied he. 

“ You'll be clever if you do that, boy,” replied the man, sneeringly. 

I allowed the boy to follow me down into the cabin, and then asked 
him what he had to say. 

“I have that to tell you which is of more value than the lives of a 
hundred boys like me.” 

“ Boys like you? Why I thought it was to save your father’s life that 
you came down, sir ?”’ 

“Pooh!” said he, “let him hang, he was born for a halter. I am 
come to save my own life. 1 only said that to gammon him.” 

“ You're a hopeful youth,” said |, “and pray what is that you can tell 
me that will save your own neck from the halter ?” 

_“ That which will save your own most likely,” replied the boy, “and 
tit-for-tat’s all fair.” 
“ Well, let’s hear it then,” replied I. 
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“No, not unless you promise. I can swing, if need be, as well as 
father, but I’d rather not, ‘cause I know where all his money is hidden.” 

“ J can’t make any promise,” replied I. 

“Then I can’t tell,”’ replied he, ‘‘so I may e’en go on deck and tell 
father that I cannot manage it ;” and as he said the latter part of this 
speech, the undaunted little villain actually laughed at the idea of gam- 
moning his father, as he termed it. 

Train up achild in the way he should go, and he will not depart from 
it, is mostly true, but it is more certain that if you train a child up in 
the way that he should not go he will be a more true disciple. Could 
there be a more decided proof of the above than the behaviour of this 
young villain, but his fathor had made him so, and thus was he 
rewarded. 

“Stop,” said I, for I had reflected whether after all there were any 
grounds for hanging the boy, and come to a conclusion that a jury would 
have probably acquitted him. “Stop,” said I, “ you say that what you 
can tell is of the greatest consequence.” 

‘And becomes of more consequence every minute that passes,’’ re- 
plied he. “I will tell you every thing, and let you into father’s secrets. 
I peach upon father altogether.” 

“ Well, then,” replied I, “if what you have to disclose proves impor- 
tant, I will do all I can to save your life, and I have no doubt that I shall 
be able so to do.” 

“No more have I,” replied he, “or I would not have come to you. 
Now then, father came to the back of the island to do a little business 
with a pirate schooner, as he said just now, and he has very often done it 
before, as he said just now, but father did not tell you all. When we 
were in Port Royal, father went to the captain of a king’s vessel who 
is there, having been sent to put down the pirates if possible, and he 
offered this captain of the king’s ship, for a certain sum, to put our 
friends that we exchange with into his hands.” 

‘* What, betray his friend the pirate ?” 

‘Yes, father agreed that he would come round as he has done this 
day, and would contrive to chaffer and bargain with him and keep him 
so late in the bay that the king's ship: shoal come upon him all of a 
sudden and take on and this was father’s intention, only you have 
pinned him. The king’s ship will be round that point in two hours or 
thereabouts, so if you are found here you will be taken and hanged as 
sure as [ ain't hanged yet. Now, ain’t this important news, and worth 
all I asked for it ?” 

‘« It certainly is, if it is true, boy.” , 

“Oh, [ll prove it, for I always goes with father, and he trusts me with 
every thing. I saw the paper signed. The king’s ship is called the 
Vestal, and the captain who signed the paper is Philip Musgrave.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, turning away, for I did not wish the boy to perceive 
my emotion at this announcement. I recovered myself as soon as I 
could, and said to him, “ Boy, I will keep my promise. Do you stay 
below, and | will go on deck and plead for your life.” 

** Mayn't I go on deck for a bit ?” said he. 

“What, to wish your father good-bye? No, no, you had better spare 
yourself and him that painful meeting.” 
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“No, I don’t want to wish him good-bye; I'll wait till it’s over, 
only I never did see a man hanged, and I have a curiosity to have just a 


“Out, you little monster,” cried I, running up on deck, for the infor- 
mation I had received was too important not to be immediately taken 
advantage of. 

“ Well, captain, has the boy saved his father’s life ?”” 

“No,” replied I, in a loud voice. 

‘Then up he goes,’’ said the men, for the halter had been round his 
neck and run out to the yard-arm for some time, and the men had manned 
the rope only awaiting my return on deck. In a second, the captain of 
the Transcendant was swinging in the air, and certainly if ever a scoundrel 
merited his fate it was that man. Shortly afterwards I turned round, 
and there was young hopeful Jooking at his father’s body swinging to and 
fro with the motion of the vessel. 

I looked in vain for a tear in his eye, there was not a symptom of 
emotion. Seeing me Jook sternly at him he hastened down below again. 

“ My lads,” said I to the men, who were all on deck, “I have re- 
ceived intelligence of that importance that I recommend that we should 
cut that vessel adrift, and make sail away without a moment's loss of 
time.” 

“ What, not plunder ?” cried the men, looking at the Transcendant. 

“ No, not think of it, if you are wise.” 

At this reply all the men exclaimed that “ that would not do”—“ that 
plunder they would”—that “I was not captain of the vessel,” and many 
more expressions showing how soon a man may lose popularity on board 
of a pirate vessel. 

“ | gave my opinion, my men, and if you will hear why I said so—” 

“No, no, out boats,” cried they all, and simultaneously ran to lower 
down the boats, for it was now calm, that they might tow the schooner 
alongside of the Transcendant. 

“ You might as well talk to the wind as talk to them when there is 
plunder to be obtained,” said Toplift to me in a low tone. 

: “‘Come down with me,” said I, “and I will tell you what I have 
eard.” 

“ Ain’t they going to plunder the brig?” said Master Peleg, when we 
came down, “ I know where father’s dollars are,” and up he ran on deck. 

I made a short remark upon the depravity of the boy, and then in- 
formed Captain Toplift of what he had told me. 

“Tf you had told them, they would not have paid attention to you. 
The boat’s crew who came with the captain has told them that there is 
money on board, and all authority is now at an end.” 

“ Well,” replied I, ‘‘I believe that the boy has told the truth.” 

“ And what do you mean to do?” 

“ Remain below quietly, if I am allowed,” replied I. 

“But I cannot,” said he ; “ they would throw me overboard.” 

“ Make as bad a fight of itas you can,” replied I. 

“That I will,” said Captain Toplift, ‘and with so superior a force op- 
posed we cannot stand long. But I must tell you where you must be.” 

“‘ Where ?” replied I. 

“At the entrance of the magazine, for as sure we stand here they will 
blow up the vessel rather than be taken. Not all of them, but two or 
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three I know are determined so to do, and resolute enough todo it. My 
pistols are there. You have only to open this door and you are in the 
magazine passage. See,” said he, opening the door, “ there is the scuttle 
where they hand the powder up.” 

“1 will be on the watch depend upon it; and, Captain Toplift, if the 
schooner is taken, and | am alive, you may have no fear for yourself.” 

“ Now let us go on deck again.” 

“T will follow you,” replied I. 

“Tam alone at last, thank Heaven!” said I to myself. “ What a posi- 
tion am I in, and how much will be in suspense before twenty-four hours are 
over. My own brother here, not ten miles perhaps from me, commanding 
the vessel which will attack this on which I am on board. That they will 
take us I have no doubt, but what risk do I ran—of death by shot, or by 
their blowing up the vessel in spite of me, or of no quarter being given. 
Well, | wish it were decided. At all events Iam long supposed dead, 
and | shall not be recognised among the heaps of bodies.” 

I then went to the locker and took out my duck frock and trousers, 
determining that I would, if I were killed, be killed in those clothes, and 
be thrown overboard as a common seaman. I then went on deck, for I had 
heard the grating of the sides of the two vessels, and knew that they were 
in contact. 

All was uproar and confusion on board of the Transcendant, but there 
was nobody on board the schooner except Toplift and myself. I cannot say 
that I never saw such a scene, for | had seen quite as bad on board of a 
privateer. The common seamen, as well as the soldiers, when let loose 
to plunder, are like maniacs. In half an hour they had broken open every 
thing, cut the crew to pieces, found out the hoard of dollars which were 
shown them by young Peleg, who tried for his share, but for so doing 
received a chop with a cutlass, which cut off his right ear, and wounded 
him severely on the shoulder ; but his right arm was not disabled, and 
while the man that cut him down was bending over a heap of dollars, 
which took both hands to lift them, the boy ran his knife deep into the 
man's side, who fell mortally wounded. The rush for the dollars thus at the 
mercy of the rest was so great that Peleg was not minded, and he crept 
away and came on board the schooner. We saw that he was bleeding pro- 
fusely, but we asked no questions, and he went down the ladder forward. 

“ What has that young villain been after?” said Toplift. 

**T presume he has been quarrelling for plunder, and considered that he 
had a greater right to his father’s money than any body else.” 

Among other plunder the people had not forgotten to look for liquor, 
and an hour had not passed before three-fourths of the men were more or 
less intoxicated. They had found plenty of good clothes, and were 
strutting about with gold-laced waistcoats and embroidered coats over 
their dirty frocks. The uproar increased every minute, when Toplift, 
who had been looking out with the glass, exclaimed, “ There she is, by 
all that’s sacred.” 

I caught the glass out of his hand, and found it was the King’s 
ship. She was a large flush vessel, apparently of eighteen or twenty 
guns, just opening from the point, and not seven miles from us. We 
were still becalmed, and she was bringing the wind down with her, so 
that to escape ap impossible, 

‘“« Now, what we do?” said Captain Toplift ; “shall we allow her 
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to come down upon us and say nothing to the men, or shall we point 
out the danger, and persuade them to come on board and prepare ?” 

« You must do as you please,” replied I, “I am indifferent which. It 
will be dark in another hour, and she will not be down by that time. I 
would rather avoid fighting, and get away from the schooner quietly if I 
could, but that I fear is impossible now.” 

“ Well, I must go on board of the brig and let them know, or if they 
find it out themselves, they will throw us overboard.” 

Captain Toplift then went on board of the brig, and calling to the men 
who were still sober, told them that there was a king’s ship coming down 
upon them not seven miles off. This had the effect of putting an end 
to the confusion and noise of a great ion of the men, who hastened 
on board of the schooner, but others who were intoxicated were with difh- 
culty persuaded to return. 

At last they were all got on board, and the schooner, clear from the 
brig, was made ready for action ; but Toplift was obliged to make some 
alteration in the stationing of the men, as those who were to hand up the 
powder were all of them tipsy. By the time that the schooner was 
ready, and the breeze had come down to her, the corvette was not more 
than three miles from us; but it was quite dark, for there is no twilight 
in those parts. We consulted what course we should take to avoid 
if possible, and agreed that we would stand in shore and pass her if we 

sibly could. We knew that if seen we were then certain to be obliged 
to fight, but if not seen, we might escape. 

We then shifted the helm and bore up across her bows, but we had 
not steered in this direction more than a quarter of an hour, when the 
Transcendant was perceived to be on fire, having been fired by the 
drunken men before they left her, and soon afterwards she burst out into 
flames that threw a strong light to a great distance, discovering the 
corvette to us at two miles distance, and of course exposing us to the cor- 
vette, who immediately altered her course for us. We had therefore 
only to fight, and the crew being most of them in liquor, declared that 
they would fight till the schooner sunk under them. In a quarter of an 
hour, the corvette being close to us, and standing stem on, we opened 
our fire, raking her masts and yards, and then I went down below. I 
changed my clothes for the duck trousers and shirt which I had swam on 
board in, and remained quietly in the cabin. A few minutes afterwards 
the corvette opened her fire, and the shot did great execution. The cries 
of the wounded and the shouts of the tipsy men were mingled together, 
but the crew of the schooner fired with great rapidity, and sustained the 
unequal conflict most gallantly. 

After a time some men darted down into the cabin. 1 was then at the 
door which led to the magazine passage, and busied myself handing up 
the powder, as it secured me from observation, and it was supposed that 
I was one of the crew sent down for that duty. 

The men roared out, “ Where is the captain? We want him to fight 
the ship. Toplift is an old fool and don’t know what he is about.” 

I made no reply, but with my back towards them continued to hand 
up the powder, and having changed my dress they did not recognise me, 
so they rushed upon deck again. 

_ The corvette was now alongside of the schooner, pouring in her broad- 
tides with fatal execution, the shot passing in every direction through her, 








Se acattn, a0y out: tiniat tale tab Sate end edaas decks.” 
They did so, and having thrown the bodies overboard and cut away 
the spars and rigging which had fallen, so as to enable them to work their 
, during which time three broadsides were in, they remanned 
ir guns, and fought with as much spirit as before. I could not help 
admiring the courage of the scoundrels, for nothing could exceed it; but 
resistance was useless further than they preferred dymg at their guns to 
being hanged on the gibbet. 

But the shouts of the pirates and the Bee of the guns gradually 
decreased. The men were swept away by the enemy’s fire, and the guns 
were one by one disabled. The schooner’s sides were torn about, and the 
water poured in below so fast that it was rising to the magazine. | 
heard a cry of boarders, and the striking of the two vessels together, and 
then there was a rush down below, when a man came aft to the magazine 

It was the fellow who I had struck down on the quarter-deck 
and had put into irons. 

“ Come along,” said he, to the others “ we'll send the corvette and our- 
selves all to the devil together. Out of the way there.” 

“Stand back,” said I. 

“ Stand back,” replied he, pointing his pistol down to the magazine. 

I threw up his arm, and the pistol went-off striking the beams 
above. 

“ Blast you,” cried he, “whoever you are; but I've another,” and 
he attempted to draw it out of his belt, but before he could effect it I blew 
out his brains with the pistol which I had ready cocked in my hand. 

His companions started back, and I pointed my second pistol at them 
saying, ‘‘ The man who comes forward this way dies.” 

As I said this the crew of the corvette, who had cleared the decks, 
charged down below, and the pirates ran away and secreted them- 
selves. Perceiving them coming forward, I said to them, “ Put a guard 
over the magazine, they have attempted to blow up the vessel already.” 

“Who are you ?” said an officer. 

* A prisoner,” replied [. . 

“Well then, lead him om deck, and stay here two of you; shut 
down the ine scuttle and keep guard.” 

“ Thank Heaven,” thought I, “that this affair is over,” as a seaman 
led me by the collar on deck, and handed me to others, who took me on 
board of the corvette. ae, 

We were all put down below that remained out of the schooner’s crew, 
about eighteen or nineteen, not more, and I was glad to find Captain Top- 
lift, although badly wounded with a splinter, was among the number. 
We remained there huddled with a guard of ten men over us for 
more than an hour, when we -from the conversation on deck that 
the schooner had sunk. After that the guns of the corvette were secured, 
and the men had an allowance of liquor served out to them, the watch 
was called, and all was quiet during the remainder of that night. For 
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time I was in a state of excitement from the events of the last 


some 
. twenty-four hours crowding so rapidly, but by degrees I became calm. I 


asked one of the guard who was the captain of the corvette. 

_ “ What's that to you, you gallows bird ?” replied he. 

« A civil question might receive a civil reply,” answered I. 

“So it might with any one else ; but if you don't want the hilt of my 
cutlass down your throat you will hold your tongue.” 

But I did not require to repeat the question, as I heard one of the 
officers on deck say, “It’s Captain M ve’s orders,” 

This satisfied me, and I laid down with the rest of the prisoners, wait- 
ing for daybreak, when I trusted my troubles would soon be over. 
were all sound asleep. Strange that men who knew that they would be 
hanged in a few days, if not the next morning, should sleep so sound— 
but so it was—while I, who had every reason to believe that my sufferings 
were over could not sleep one wink. I was, however,.fully satisfied with 
my own cast'e buildings during the night, and more satisfied when it was 
again broad daylight. After the men had had their breakfast, an order 
came down for all the prisoners to be brought on deck. We were led up 
under guard and made to stand all ina row. 1 looked round for my 
brother, but he was not on deck. It was the first lieutenant who was 
there with several other officers, and the clerk with pen and ink to take 
down the names of the prisoners. 

“ Who was the captain of this vessel ?” said the first lieutenant 

“T was, sir,” replied Toplift, ‘ but much against my will.” 

“ Oh, of course ; every man was on board of her against his will. What 
is your name? Put him down, Mr. Pearson. Any other officers 
alive ?”’ 

“ No, sir,” replied Toplift. 

The name of every man was then asked and put down, and it so hap- 
pened that I was the last ; for, anxious to see my brother, I had walked 
up the foremost, and they had commenced their interrogation at the other 
end of the line. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“Ido not belong to the schooner,” replied I. 

“ Of course not ; you dropped on board her from the clouds.” 

No, sir, I did not, I swam on board of her to save my life.”’ 

“Then you went out of the frying-pan into the fire I reckon, my good 
fellow, for your life is forfeited now. 

Be T rather think not, sir,” replied I. “On the contrary, I feel it is quite 

e." 

“ Give us none of your jaw, my good fellow, but give us your name.” 

“Certainly, sir, if you require it. My name is Alexander Musgrave, 
sir,” replied I, “I am the elder brother of your captain, Philip) Mus- 
grave and I will thank you to go into his cabin and inform him that I 
am here.’’ 

_ The first lieutenant and officers started back in astonishment, and so 
did Captain Toplift and the pirates. The first lieutenant hardly knew 
whether to consider it as a pretence on my part or not, and was undecided 
how to act, when Captain Toplift said, “I do not know whether the gen- 
tleman is as he says, but this is certain, and all the men can prove it as 
Well as myself, that he did swim on board as he said to escape from the 
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Indians, and that he has never joined the crew. They offered to make 
him captain in my stead, and he positively refused it.” 

“ Yes,” said all the pirates. “ That's true s 

“ Well, sir,” replied the first lieutenant, ‘‘I will certainly carry your 

é To make all certain,” replied I, “I will write my name on a slip of 

for you to take into the captain. He 

T did so, and the first lieutenant took the paper and went into the 
cabin. In a minute he returned, and requested me to follow him. I did 
so, and in another minute I was in the arms of my brother. For some 
time we neither of us could speak. At last Philip said, “That you are 
alive and well, let me thank Heaven. I have considered you as dead, and 
so have others ; and to find you on board of a pirate—on board of a 
vessel which I have been riddling with shot, any one of which might have 
caused your death. Thank I was ignorant that you were on board, 
or | pyrite: (ty wip day I will not ask how you came on 
board of this vessel, for that must be the end of your narrative, which I 
must have from the time that you first left Rio, and afterwards in detail 
the whole from the time that you left the Coast.” 

“ Then they received my letters fromRio?” 

‘Yes, after imagining you were dead they were rejoiced by those 
letters ; but | will not anticipate my story, nor will I now ask for yours, 
it is sufficient at present that you are alive, my dear Alexander, and once 
more in my arms.” 

“ Let me ask one question,” replied I. 

“ I know what it will be. She was in good health, but suffering much 
in mind from having no account of you. Her father and others have 
reasoned with her, and painted the impossibility of your being in exist- 
ence, as the xebeque you sailed in had never been heard of. She still 
adheres to the opinion that you are alive, and will not abandon the hope 
of seeing you again ; but hope deferred has paled her cheek even more 
pale than it usually is, and she evidently suffers much, for her life is 
wrapped in yours. Now having told you this, you must come into my 
state-room and allow me to e you to appear as my brother ought to 
do. I do not think that there is any difference in our size now, although 
there was when we last parted.” 

«“ Many thanks, Philip, but before I adonise my outward man I should 
like to satisfy my inward cravings ; and, to tell you the truth, I’m so hungry 
from not having broken my fast for nearly twenty-four hours, that if you 
could order something to eat while you are looking out the clothes, I 
should feel in no small degree . 

Philip rang the bell and ordered the steward to bring something 
to eat and drink, and after eating I occupied a quarter of an hour more 
in eg of the pirate smoke. and-dift, and putting on one of his 
uniforms, for he had no other clothes on board, when I came out looking 
not at all like a pirate. 

“ Now then,” said Philip, “before we have our téte-d-téte come out 
with me and let me introduce you to the officers as my brother.” 

I went out with him and was formally introduced. The first lieutenant 
apologised for his rough speech, but I told him that there was no occasion 
Roanpepenayy 0 3 no doubt that I looked very much like a pirate 
at time. 
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# More than you do now, sir, at all events,” replied he. 

« By the by, brother,” said I, “there is one man among the prisoners 

who, although compelled to act as captain by the men, is no pirate. His 

conduct I wi eye May I request him to be kindly treated ? 
P 


His name is Toplift,—and also two Portuguese, my former companions. 

“ Certainly,” replied Philip, “ your word is sufficient. Let 
sons be released and taken care of,” said he to the first lieutenant. “ We 
will wait for the particulars by and by.” 

I remained on deck about ten minutes, and then returned to the cabin 
with my brother. 

« ; is this which you have left on my dressing-table?” said 
Philip, surveying the leather bag which contained the diamond. 

“That, Philip,” said I, ‘‘ is a portion of my narrative, and eventually 
may prove a very important one. _I don’t think that I can afford to make 
you a present of it, but I shall see.” 

“It does not look very valuable,” replied he. 

“ At all events do me the favour to lock it up carefully,” replied I. 

» “Well, if you are in earnest I will,” he said, and having put it ina 
drawer and locked it up he said, ‘“‘ Now, Alexander, let me have your 

I commenced, and told him all that the reader is now acquainted with. 
Dinner broke off my narrative, and as soon as it was over I resumed it. 
When I had finished, he expressed his astonishment, and asked man 
questions. Among others he said, “ And that little wretch Peleg, the 
captain of the Transcendant’s son, is he on board ?” 

“T have not seen him,” replied I, “and therefore presume that he was 
not able to move, and went down in the schooner.” 

Which was the case. 

“ You have indeed told me a strange tale,” said Philip, “ and you have 
had some most extraordinary escapes. You must have a charmed life, 
and you appear to have been preserved to prove that Amy’s persuasion 
of your being still alive was just and well-founded; and now it is my 
turn to talk, and yours to listen. When I left you as lieutenant of Captain 
Levee’s schooner, we very shortly afterwards had an action with a Spanish 
vessel of very superior force, for she mounted thirty guns. Having-no 
ehance with her from her superior weight of metal, we threw ourselves on 
her bow and boarded. ‘The Spaniards did not relish this kind of close 
fighting, and gave us immediate possession of their deck. Captain 
Levee, when he brought in his prize, was appointed to a frigate of thirty- 
six guns, and I followed him as his first lieutenant. We had another 
combat with a vessel of equal force, in which we were the victors, and I 
was sent home in the prize. Captain Levee wrote very kindly in my behalf, 
and I was made a captain, and given the command of a small brig. But 
let me first finish with Captain Levee. He captured a galleon, which 
gave him a large fortune, and he then gave up the command of his shi 
and went on shore, telling me in a letter that he had hitherto taba 
away all his money, but now that he had got so much, he intended to keep 
it. He has done so, for he has purchased a large landed property, is mar- 
nied, and I believe, is very happy.” 

“ He deserves it,” replied J, “ and long may he be so.” 

“ Well, to continue. I was sent out on this station, and having infor- 
mation that the vessel which you are now on board of was at anchor in a 
June.—vVoL, LXXVII. NO. CCCVI. L 
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bay close to the Havannah, I ran in and reconnoitred. She hoisted 
ish colours, and I did the same. It fell calm, and I lay about fo 
outside. I was mistaken for another Spanish vessel, and the 

tain of this vessel, or, to speak correctly, the Spanish in of the Spanish 
brig, came out to see me, and did not discover his mi 

was on board. I detained him and his boat’s crew. It continued calm 
till the evening, when the breeze sprung up, and I put the head of 
the brig right for the bay, as if I were going in to anchor. The 
breeze being light, it was dark before I got in and alongside this 
vessel, They were completely surprised, for they imagined that their 
captain was dining with his old Friend, and having no idea that we were any 
thing but Spanish, had not made the least preparation for resistance. 
We had ion of her decks before they could seize their arms, and | 
brought her out without any one knowing that she had been captured. On 
my arrival the admiral gave me the command of her, which I have held 
for nine months; but she is very defective, and I was ordered home, and 
should have sailed, had it not been that that scoundrel, the captain of the 
Transecendant gave me the information which induced me to come round 
to the back of the island. Little did I think what happiness awaited me. 
So much for myself. Do not think me an egotist for speaking of myself, 
I am only clearing away the less important information to arrive at that 
which most interests you. The Amy arrived safe with her valuable cargo. 
The captain reported that he had remained at the rendezvous until blown 
off by a sort of hurricane, and that finding himself a long way off, he con- 
sidered when the gale had ceased, that he was not justified in remaining 
with so valuable a cargo, but was bound to make the best of his way to 
Liverpool. He was right, and his conduct was approved of by Mr. Tre- 
vannion, who looked for your arrival every hour. At last a week passed 
away and you did not re your appearance, and great alarm was enter- 
tained for your safety. The weeks grew into months, and it was supposed 
that you had been _— in the same hurricane which had driven the Amy 
so far from her rendezvous. The poor girl, Whyna, was, as you may 


suppose, — received by Mr. Trevannion and his daughter, and soon 


gained their affection ; but she pined for your return, and when she was 
told that you were dead she never recovered it. The climate certainly did 
not agree with her, and she contracted a very bad cough during the 
winter, but I believe from my heart that it) was your loss which affected 
her the most severely. After she had been about eighteen months in 
England, she fell into a consumption and died.” 

“ Poor Whyna!” said I, witha sigh. 

* Alexander,” said Philip, “ perhaps it was all for the best, for that 
poor girl loved you sincerely, and supposing that she was now still alive 
and living with Miss Trevannion, and on your return your marriage 
should (which of course unless Heaven decrees otherwise it will) take 
place, that poor creature would have been very unhappy, and although the 
idea of her being a rival to Miss Trevannion is something which may 
appear absurd to us, yet she had the same feelings, and must have en- 
dured the same pangs as any other woman, let her colour be what it 
may. I think, therefore, that her removal was a blessing and a happy 
dispensation. | saw Mr. Trevannion and his daughter but once previous 
to their reeeiving your letters from Rio acquainting them with your 
misfortunes and happy deliverance from slavery. They were both very 
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dejected, and Mr. Trevannion talked of retiring from business, and livi 
upon his property near Liverpool. As I corresponded regularly wi 
Amy, I learnt that he had done so, and had just wound up his affairs 
when your letters arrived from Rio with an order on the Portuguese Ex- 
—— considerable sum. I hardly need say that the joy occasioned 
by thi oo Aap ieapeiagllten goad loth, and her 
father bitterly lamented his having retired from business, as he had wished 
to have made the whole over toyou. Themoney you remitted from Rio 
he considered as your own, and he also set apart your share of the busi- 
ness from the time that you were admitted as a partner. He was not 
aware that you could carry a diamond of such immense value about your 
person, 2 ema view of every one; among Indians, settlers and 
pirates. . Thatmy delight was equal to theirs you will, I am sure, give 
me credit to believe; and although I was obliged to sail for the West 
Indies every day | anticipated receiving a letter informing me of your 
arrival in "Eng and. Judge then my distress at first receiving letters 
stating that you had not been heard of for three months after your 
leaving Rio, and expressions of fear that some accident had happened, 
and then month after month many more and more desponding letters, in 
which Mr. Trevannion plainly stated that the xebecque must have found- 
ered ; and Amy only clinging to the hope that you were still alive. | ae- 
knowledge that I considered you dead, and you may therefore imagine my 
surprise and delight when your signature on the slip of paper proved 
that you were not only in existence, but on board of the same vessel 
with me.” 

Such was the narrative of my brother Philip in return for mine, and 
it was late at night when we parted. Oh! how sincerely did I pray that 
night, thanking Heaven for all its mercies, and entreating that the cup 
might not be again dashed from my lips. When I arose the next morn- 
ing I found that Philip was on deck, and I followed him. 

“We shall soon be in Port Royal with this wind,” said he, “and I 

to find the admiral still there.” 

had some conversation with the officers, and then went below to see 
Toplift. He was in his hammock, for he had much fever, and suffered 
from his wound, but the surgeon said that he would do well. 

“ Toplift,” said I, “ you must keep your mind at ease, for my brother 
has promised me that you shall not be tried with the others, and has no 
doubt that when he explains the whole to the admiral you will be thanked 
for your service.” 

¥ a !” said Toplift, “if I am not hanged I shall be fortunate 
enough.” 

“No fear of that,” replied I, “so keep your mind easy, and get well-as 
fast as you can.” 

“ Wellthen, sir, you have saved my life at all events, for had you not 
come on board no one would have ever spoken for me, or believed that I 
was not a pirate in heart like all the others, except the two Portu- 

” 4 

“If necessary, they will be evidence in your favour, but I do not thin 
any evidence will be required except mine, and that will be sufficient with 
the admiral. I promised you that you should never want the means of 
getting your livelihood, and I repeat that promise now.” 

L 2 
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** Thank you, sir,” replied he, and I then left him and went up to the 
cabin to breakfast. 

The following day we were at anchor at Port Royal ; my brother re- 
ported what had occurred, and the admiral sent for all the pirate prisoners 
except Toplift, whose case was so fully represented by me and my brother 
that he was permitted to go at large, and to take a passage home to 
England free of expense if he wished it. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Toplift this offer, and remained in the vessel with me. 
The two Portuguese were also liberated. Three days after our arrival we 
sailed for England, and after a quick run of between five and six weeks, 
we anchored at Spithead. My brother could not leave his ship, and | 
therefore requested him to write to Liverpool stating that he had intelli- 

nee of me, and that | was alive ; that I had been wrecked and had 
allen into the hands of the Indians near the English settlements in 
Virginia, and that I had escaped and was, he beheld, at James Town. 

I considered it wise to make a communication like this at first, as too 
sudden an announcement might be dangerous to one in so weak a state of 
health as Philip stated my Amy to be from the letter he had received from 
her father. Iremained with him at Portsmouth till the reply came. Mr. 
Trevannion wrote and told Philip that his communication had, as it were, 
raised his daughter from the grave—as she had fallen into a state of pro- . 
found melancholy which nothing could remove—that he had very cau- 
tiously introduced the subject, and by degrees told her what was 
reported, and eventually when he found that she was more composed, that 
he had put Philip’s letter in her hand. 

He concluded, that he trusted that I would arrive, and soon, for if 
any accident was now to happen to me it would be the death of his 
daughter, who had not strength enough left to bear another reverse. At 
my request Philip then wrote that he had received a letter from a brother 
officer stating that I was well and safe on board, and that they would be 
in England afew days after the receipt of the letter. 

Leaving directions to Philip how to proceed, I now went off to London, 
and having fitted myself out with every requisite of dress and toilet, I 
called upon a celebrated Jew diamond merchant and showed him my 
ra requesting that he would weigh it, and then estimate its value. 
He was much astonished at the sight of such a stone, as well he might 
be, and after weighing it and examining it, he pronounced it worth 
— provided a purchaser could be found for an article of such 
value. 

I told him that I was not a merchant, and could not he travelling about 
to show the diamond to crowned heads, but if he would give me a liberal 
price for it | would abate a great deal that he might dispose of it to his 
own advantage. He requested that he might call upon me with two of 
his friends that they might see the diamond and consult with him ; and 
then he would give me an answer. We fixed the time for twelve o'clock 
on the following day, and I took my leave. 

The next day he called at the time appointed, accompanied by two 
gentlemen of his own persuasion. They weighed the stone again very 
carefully, examined it by the light of a powerful lamp to ascertain its 
water, and to see if there were any flaws in it, calculated the reduction 
of weight which would take place in cutting it, and, after a consultation, 
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I was offered 38,000/. I considered this an offer that I ought not to re- 
fuse, and I closed with them. The next day the affair was settled. I re- 
ceived money. and bills on government to the amount, and wrote to Philip 
telling him what had taken place. Strange that from two slaves in the 
mines I should have received such valuable legacies ; from poor Ingram a 
diamond worth so much money, and from the other Englishman a tattered 
Bible which made me a sincere Christian—a legacy in comparison of 
which the diamond was as dross. 

Philip replied to my letter congratulating me on the sale of the 
diamond, and informing me that to his letter he had received a reply con- 
taining so satisfactory an account of Amy’s restored health, that a had 
written to tell them that I had arrived safe in England, and would be 
very soon with them. He recommended my going immediately, as the 
anxiety and suspense would be very injurious to Amy’s health. | there- 
fore made every arrangement for my departure, purchased horses, and pro- 
cured four stout serving-men, well armed, to accompany me, and wrote a 
letter, which I sent by an express courier, stating the exact day which I 
expected to arrive at Mr. Trevannion’s country seat. 

waited in London two days to wind up all my affairs, and to give 
time for the express to arrive before me, as | intended to travel very fast. 
My stay in London was the occasion of an important discovery. I was 
at the coffee-house at St. Paul's, and was talking with one of Captain 
Levee’s officers, with whom I had picked up an acquaintance, when on 
his calling me by the name of Musgrave, a pinched up sort of lookin 
personage, in a black suit, who was standing at the bay window, turn 
round, and coming up to me said, “Sir, as a stranger I must apologise, 
but hearing your friend call you by the name of Musgrave, may I ven- 
ture to ask if you are any relative to Sir Richard Musgrave, Baronet, who 
lived in Cumberland ?”’ 

“ Lived, did you say, sir? Is he then dead ?” 

“Yes, sir, oe been dead these last seven months, and we are looking 
out for his heir, but cannot find him.”’ 

“] knew the family very well,” replied I, “for I am connected 
with it. His eldest son, Richard, of course, must be his heir, as all the 
estates are entailed.” 

“ His eldest son, Richard, sir, is dead. We have authenticated docu- 
ments to prove that ; and, moreover, his second son, Charles, is also dead. 
He came te very ill and died, not at his father’s house, but at the 
house of one of his tenants on the estate. It is his third son, Alexander 
Musgrave, whom we seek, and seek in vain. He is now the heir to the 
baronetcy and estates, but we have lost all clue to him. We understand 
that a Captain Philip Musgrave is just arrived from the West. Indies. 
He is, we presume, the fourthson. But until we can find out what has 
become of Alexander Musgrave, and whether he is dead or alive, we 
cannot act. I have written this day to Captain Musgrave, requesting 
any information he can give, but have received no answer. I presume, 
sir, it is useless to inquire of you ?” 

“Not exactly, sir, for I am the Alexander Musgrave you seek.” 
as “Indeed, sir, but what proof have you of your identity to offer 

us.” 

“The evidence of my brother, Captain Philip Musgrave, in whose 
ship I have just arrived from the West Indies ; that his answer to your 
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letter will be satisfactory Thave no doubt. Hereis a letter from 
him to me, in which you see he addresses me ‘my dear Alexander,’ and 
concludes with ‘ your affectionate brother, Philip vn 

“ This is indeed satisfactory, sir,” replied the gentleman, “and I have 
only to receive an answer from your brother to make all right and clear. 
Allow me, sir, to congratulate you upon your accession to the title and 
property. I presume you will have no objection, as soon as the necessary 
proofs are obtained, to accompany me down to Cumberland, where I doubt 
not you will be recognised by many.” 

“Of that, sir, | have not the shghtest doubt,” replied I, “ but I can- 
not go down with you to Cumber at present. I leave London for 
Liverpool the day aber to-morrow on important business, and cannot dis- 
appoint the parties.” 

“ Well, sir, it must indeed be an important business which will prevent 
you from taking possession of a title and 4000/. per annum,” repbed he, 
“but here is my address, and I hope I shall hear from you as soon as 
rr as I shall remain in town till I can bring the heir down 
with me.” 

The man now looked as if he doubted me. He could not imagine that 
I could neglect the taking possession of the estate for any other business, 
and it did appear singular, so I said to him, “Sir, 1 have been long out 
of England, and am affianced to a young lady who lives near. Liverpool. 
She has been waiting to hear from me for some time, and I have sent an 
express to say that I will be with her on sucha day. I cannot disappoint 
her, and, I tell you more, that, without I possess her, the possession of 
the title and estates will give me very little pleasure.” 


“Sir,” replied he, making a bow, “I honour = sentiments, and she 


must be a worthy lady who can inspire such feelings. I only hope that 
you will not remain too long at Liverpool, as London is expensive, and I 
am anxious to return to Cumberland.” 

I then wished the gentleman farewell, and went home to my lodgings. 
I had given him my address in case he wanted to see me before my de- 

ure. 

The next day I received a letter from Philip enclosing the one written 
to him by this gentleman, whose name was Campbell, and who was a 
lawyer. Philip told me what reply he had made to him, and congratu- 
lated me on my accession to the title and estates. Almost.an hour after- 
wards Mr. Campbell called upon me with Philip's letter, which he de- 
elared to be highly satisfactory, and sufficient in any court of justice. 

** But,” said he, “ I would wish to ask you a few particulars.” 

“ And | also would wish to make a bow inquiries, Mr. Campbell. I 
have heard your name in my youth, although I cannot recollect ever 
having seen you.” 

“I was the confidential adviser of your father at one time, sir,” re- 
plied he, “but latterly all intercoursé had ceased ; it was not until he was 
on his death-bed, and fully repented the foolish step which he had taken, 
and the injustice he had been guilty of, that he sent for me, much to the 
annoy»nce of Lady Musgrave, who would have prevented me from coming 
into the house even when I arrived, had it not been for the servants, who 
disobeyed her.” | 

“ And my sisters, sir, Janet and Mabel ?” 

“Are both well, and have grown up very fine girls. Your father 
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the deed by which Lady Musgrave was to have had a 
jointure upon the estate, and she is now entirely dependent upon you 
what she may receive. When do you expect tobe able to come up from 

Liverpool ?” 

«J can hardly say, but of course as soon as I can.” 

«“ Well, sir, my own affairs will require my presence in the metro 
for a month. In the meantime, though should have preferred to 
have gone down with you to Faristone Hall and have at once put you in 

ion, yet affairs ay remain as they are (for every thing is under 
seal, and Lady Musgrave has been compelled to remove) till it suits your 
convenience. I shall, however, write to let them know that you have woos 
found, and will soon come down and take possession.” 

Mr. Campbell then asked me a few questions, to which I replied satis- 
factorily, and then for the first time he saluted me with my title, saying, 
“ Sir Alexander, | will now take my leave.” 

The next morning I set off on my journey, and travelling with as much 

as the horses would permit, ciel on the fifth day at Mr. Tre- 
yannion’s seat, about nine miles from Liverpool. As I rode up the avenue of 
chestnut trees I perceived a female form looking out from an upper window 
which soon afterwards made a precipitate retreat. I alighted, and was 
received at the door in the embrace of Mr. Trevannion, who welcomed me 
with tears, and taking me by the hand he led me into an apartment 
where I found my adored Amy, who threw herself into my arms and wept 
asif her heart would break ; but her sobs were the sobs of joy, and when 
she did raise her head and look at me, it was with eyes beaming wi 
ure, and with smiles upon her beautiful lips. I clasped her to my 
m, and felt that I was more than repayed for all I had suffered, and 
my heart was throbbing with gratitude and love. 

KH was some time before we could sufficiently compose ourselves to 
enter into lengthened conversation, and then Amy inquired what had 
occurred to me to occasion such a lengthened absence. We sat down on 
a sofa, and with Amy on one side of me and her father on the other, I 
entered into my narrative. 

“ And ‘so you have been married since we last heard from you,” said 
Amy, smiling, when I had finished my history. 

“Yes,” replied I, “I have been, but I hope I shall treat my second 
wife a little better than I did my first.” 

“I hope so too,” replied Amy. ‘But I have great fear that your 
Virginian mistress may come over and claim you.” 

“I do not think that likely. From the Indians having followed me to 
the beach, they must have fallen in with her.” 

“ And what do you think became of her?” 

“Of course I cannot exactly say ; but I presume she died gallantly, 
and fought with her axe to the last.” 

That evening I had a long conversation with Mr. Trevannion. He 
told me what he had done with the money which he considered as mine, 
and I put into his care the sum I had received for the diamond. I then 
= to him about our marriage, and requested that it might not be post- 
poned. 

“My dear Musgrave,” said he, “my daughter’s happiness so de- 
pends upon her union with you that I can only say I am willing that it 
For yourself you know that I have the 
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highest esteem, and that you must be convinced of when I have con- 
‘sented to the match without even making inquiry as to your family and 
connexions. Now, however, is the time that I should wish to have some 
information about them.” 

“ My dear sir, if you will -— make inquiries you will find that the 
family of Musgrave is one of the most highly connected in the north, 
and that the head of it is a Sir Richard Musgrave, Baronet, of Faristone 
Hall, in Cumberland. I am a near relative of his as I can satisfactorily 


“That is sufficient,” replied Mr. Trevannion. ‘I shall leave you to 
plead your cause with Amy to-morrow, so now, good night.” 

The following day I told Amy that’ since my arrival in England I had 
heard of the death of my father, and that it was necessary that I should 

to the north, as family affairs required my presence. 

“ Are you serious 2” mg she. 

‘¢ Never more so in my life. My — is absolutely necessary, and 
I made arrangements with the legal adviser of our family that I would 
be there in less than a month.” 

“Tt is a long journey,” said Mr, Treyannion, “and how long do 

stay ?”” : 

“ That I cannot possibly say,” replied I, “but not longer than I can 
help.” 

e] do not think that I shall let you go,” said Amy, “ you are not to 
be trusted out of sight. You are so born for adventure that you will 
not be heard of again for another two years.” 

“Such is my misfortune, I grant,” replied I, “but, Amy, you look 
pale and thin; change of air would do you much service. Suppose you 
and your father were to come with me. Indeed, Mr. Trevannion, I am in 
earnest. Ait this delightful time of the year nothing would prove so 
beneficial to her health ; and, Amy, then you know that I shall not be out 
of your sight.” 

“T should like the tour very much,” replied she, - “ but—” 

“ ] know what you would say. You do not like the idea of travelling 
with me.as Amy Trevannion. You are right. Then let me propose that 

ou travel with me as Amy Musgrave.” 

“| second that proposal,” said Mr. Trevannion. 

“Consent, Amy, let our marriage be quite private. I know you will 
prefer that it should be so, and so will your father. You will then travel 
with me as my wife, and we never shall part again.” 

Amy did not reply till her father said, ‘Amy, it is my wish that it should 
be so. Recollect it will be the last time that you have to obey your 
father, so do not annoy me by a refusal.” 

*T will not, my dear father,” replied Amy, kissing him. “Your last 
command I obey with pleasure. And oh! if | have sometimes been a 
wilful girl, forgive me every thing at this moment.” 

“My dear child I have nothing to forgive. May God bless you; and, 
Mr. Musgrave,” said he, putting her hand in mine. “If she prove as 

a wife as she has been a daughter, you now receive a treasure,” and 
felt that the old man stated what was true. 

It was arranged that the marriage should take place on that day week, 
and that it should be quite private. There was no parade of bridal 
clothes ; in fact no one was invited, and it was quite a secret marriage, at 
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my-request. A clergyman had been engaged to perform the ceremony, 

rats on the day appointed, I received the hand of Say Amy in the andar 

eee and in the presence only of Humphrey and two other con- 
ential servants. 

After the ceremony was over the clergyman requested me to come with 
him into the adjoining room, and said, “ It was necessary that he should 
give a certificate of the marriage, and must be inserted in the parish re- 
gister. He had called me aside for that purpose that I might give him 
my exact name, profession, &c.” 

“My name is Alexander Musgrave, as you have heard when you mar- 
ried us.” 

“Yes, I know that, but I must be particular. Have you no other name? 
Is that the name that you have been and will be in future known by ?” 

“Not exactly,” replied I. “I have been known by that name, but in 
future shall not be.” 

‘Then what am I to say ?” 

“You must say Sir Alexander Musgrave, Baronet, of Faristone Hall, 
Cumberland.” 

“Good,” said he, “ that is what I required ; and the lady, your wife, 
has she any other name but Amy ?” 

“None, I believe.” 

The clergyman then wrote out the marriage certificate and signed it, 
taking a copy for registry, and we returned into the drawing-room. 

“Here is the certificate of marriage, madam,”’ said he, “it ought to 
be in the care of the lady, and therefore, my lady, I hand it over to you.” 

“ My lady is much obliged to you for your kindness,” replied Amy, 
for she thought that the clergyman was onl facetious. 

She held the certificate in her hand folded as it had been given her for 
some time. At last curiosity, or, perhaps, having nothing else to do, in- 
duced her to open it and read it. I was at this time talking with the 
clergyman, and presenting him with a handsome douceur for his trouble, 
but perceiving a to open the certificate I watched her countenance. 
She read and started. 1 turned away as if not observing her. She then 
went up to her father and desired him to read it. 

The old gentleman took out his glasses, and it was amusing to see the 
way in which he looked at his daughter, with his spectacles falling off his 
nose. He then came up, and pointing to the certiticate said, ‘ Pray how 
am I in future to address my daughter ?” 

‘“‘ As Amy, I trust, sir, unless you wish to scold her, and then you must 
call her Lady Musgrave. I am, my dear sir, as the certificate states, Sir 
Alexander Musgrave, of Faristone, with a handsome property descended 
to me. I did not know it till I arrived in London, and if I concealed it 
from you till now, it was only that my Amy should have the satisfaction of 
proving to me that she wedded me in pure disinterestedness of affection.” 

“It was very, very kind of you, Alexander, to do as you have done, 
and I thank you sincerely for it.” 

_“ And now, my dear Amy, you understand why I wished you to come 
with me into Cumberland, that you may take possession of your future 
abode, and assume that position in society which you will so much 
grace. I trust, sir,” continued I, ‘that you will not part from us, and 
eM roof will always cover us, as long as Heaven thinks fit to spare 
our lives.” 








































































“ God bless both,” replied Mr, Trevannion, “ I cannot part 
aaees and must low.” 

About half an hour after this I requested Amy and Mr. Trevannion 
to sit by me, as I had now a narrative a man which was an 
explanation why and how it was that they found me in the position that 
they had + ed in short, what were rs causes that induced me, and 
afterwards my brother Philip, to quit our parental roof, and to come to 
the resolution of fighting our own way in the world. It was as follows : - 

“ Sir Richard Musgrave, my father, married a young lady of high 
connexion, a Miss Arabella Johnson, and with her lived, I tins every 
reason to believe, a very happy life for nearly twenty-five —_ when it 

God to summon her away. I have a good recollection of my 
mother ; for although I lived with my brother at a private tutor's, about 
six miles off, I was continually at home, and she did not die till I was 
nearly sixteen; and I can only say, that a more elegant, amiable, and 
truly virtuous woman, as I believe, never existed. By this marriage my 
father had four sons and two daughters; Richard, the eldest ; Charles, 
the second; myself, the third; and Philip, the fourth; and my sisters, 
who came last, were named Janet and Mabel. At the time of my 
mother’s death, my eldest brother was serving with the army, which he 
had entered from a love of the profession, although, as heir to the 
baronetcy and estates, which are a clear 4000/. per annum, he of course 
had no occasion for a profession. My second brother, Charles, being of 
an adventurous turn, had gone out to the East Indies in a high position, 
as servant to the Company. 1 was still at home, as well as Philip, who 
is four years my junior, and my sisters were of course at home. I pass 
over the regrets at my mother’s death, and will now speak more of my 
father. He was a good-tempered, weak man, easily led, and although, 
during my mother’s lifetime, he was so well led that it was of little con- 

uence, the case proved very different at her death. For a year my 
remained quiet in the house, content with superintending his im- 
provements on his property, and he had lately become infirm, and had 
iven up the hounds and rural sports in general. The dairy was one of 
is principal hobbies ; and it so happened that a young girl, the daughter 
of a labourer, was one of the females employed in that part of the establish- 
ment. She was certainly remarkably good-looking ; her features were 
very small, and she did not show that robust frame which people in her 
class of life generally do. She was about seventeen years old, slight in 
figure, and certainly a person that you would not without making 
some commendatory remark upon her good looks nlaondon appearance. 
She was not, however, what she appeared; she was beyond measure 
cunning and astute, and, as it proved, inordinately ambitious. My father, 
who was naturally of an amorous disposition, was attracted by her, and 
very soon was constantly in the dairy, and his attentions were so marked, 
that the other servants used to call her ‘my lady.’ A few months after 
my father had shown a preference for this girl, he was seized with his 
first attack of gout. It did not last him long, and in six weeks he was 
about again, and resumed his attentions to her. Philip and I, who 
were at our tutor’s, when we came home, heard from others what was 
g on, and very foolishly played the girl many tricks, and annoyed 

as much as we could. Aker we returned, my father had another fit 
of the gout, and when he was confined to his room, he desired this girl te 
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be sent for to attend upon him. I cannot say what took place, but this 
is certain, that my father's unfortunate passion became so great, and I 
presume the girl’s ambition rose in proportion, that about six months 
afterwards, this daughter of a menial was raised to the dignity of Lady 
Musgrave—she being at that time about eighteen, and my father verging 
on seventy. 

“ When this ill-assorted and disgraceful connexion was known, the 

try and aristocracy of the county refused any longer to visit my 
chen and all communication was broken off. In a short time the 
ascendency which this artful girl gained over the old man was most 
wonderful. He lived but in her sight, and knew no will but hers. Her 
father and family were removed to a good house in the neighbourhood, 
and gave themselves all the airs of gentlepeople. The good old steward 
was dismissed, and her father established in his room, although the man 
could not read or write, and was wholly unfit for the office. The expense 
which she launched out into, by his permission, was excessive. New 
liveries, new coaches, diamonds, and dresses fit for the court—indeed, 

kind of luxury that could be conceived, and much greater than my 
father could afford. She now showed herself in her true colours; vin- 
dictive and tyrannical to excess, she dismissed all the old servants, and 
oppressed all those to whom she owed a grudge; yet my poor father could 
see nothing but perfection in her. It was not till four months after the 
marriage that Philip and I came home, and our new step-mother had 
not forgotten our treatment of her. She treated us with great harshness, 
refused our taking our meals at my father’s table, and ordered us the 
coarsest fare; and when we complained to my father, denied every thing 
that we said. As we found that we could not induce our father to listen 
to us or to believe us, we tried all we could, and retaliated and annoyed 
her as much, if not more, than she annoyed us, by talking of her mean 
origin and her former occupation ; we defied her, and, in so doing, we 
ruined ourselves; for, after a useless struggle on my father’s part, he 
way to her imperious commands, and sending for me, told me that 
had become such a reprobate that I was no longer a son of his. He 
threw me a purse, telling me that it was all I might expect from him, and 
that I was instantly to leave the house, and never show my face in it any 
more. I replied, with more spirit than respect, that it was high time 
that the son of a gentleman and lady should leave the house, when such 
low-born creatures were installed in it as the mistress. My father, ina 
rage, flung his crutch at my head, and I left the room. . 

“As 1 went out 1 met her in the passage; she had evidently been 
listening to what had passed, and she was full of exultation. 

“ ‘It is your turn now, you she-devil,’ said I, in my rage, ‘but wait 
till my father dies. You shall go a milking again.’ 

“Ido not mean to defend my conduct, but I was then not seventeen, 
and that must be my excuse. I little thought, when I said so, that it 
would be from my hands that she would have to receive bounty, but so 
it is, as Mr. Campbell informs me that my father destroyed, previous to 
his death, the papers which he had signed to secure her a large jointure 
on the estate. I set off with my wardrobe and the = of twenty 
guineas, which my father had given me, and having a desire to see the 
world, | went on board of a merchant vessel. Six months afterwards, 
when we were at Liverpool, I went on board of a — The re- 
mainder of my history youare already acquainted wi 
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. &As soon as she had wreaked her vengeance upon me, my brother Philip 
was the next, but he was too young at that time to be turned adrift, so 
she put it off till the time should come, irritating and weaning my father 
from him by every means in her power. Three years afterwards she 
succeeded in having him dismissed also, and you know how I found 
him out. All these circumstances were very well known in the neigh- 
bourhood and to our own relations; and one only, my aunt, called upon 
my father, and, after a long conversation, my father consented that my 
sisters should go away, and remain under her charge. My step-mother's 
violent temper, her exactions, her imperious conduct, which was now shown 
even towards him, with what my aunt had advanced, had to a certain 
extent opened my father’s eyes. He perceived that she had no other 
view but her own aggrandisement, and that she cared. little for him. 
Her repeated attempts, however, to make him sign in her favour in case 
of his death were successful, and it was not till after her conduct had 
alienated him from her, and he deplored the loss of his children, that he 
committed the deed to the flames. About three years after I had quitted 
the house, my eldest brother, who had information of all that had passed, 
and who remained in the army because he declared that he never would go 
home till after his father’s Leth was killed by a cannon ball ; and my 
second brother died of a fever about a year ago, when resident at the court 
of a native prince. I had heard nothing of these deaths, or of my father’s, 
until my arrival in London ; of course, I was most anxious to go down to 
Cumberland, if it were only to undo the wickedness which this woman 
had done, and to make amends to those whom she had so cruelly treated. 
I do not feel any spirit of revenge, but I feel that justice demands it 
of me.” 

“And I shall go with you with pleasure, to help you in your good 
work,’ said Amy, “and also because I want to see how. she will now be- 
have to one whom she has so persecuted, and who has become the arbiter 
of her fate.” 

“Well, Amy, I will not trust myself on this question. You shall be 
the arbitress of her fate, and what you decide shall be irrevocable.” 

“T fully ee the compliment you pay me,” said she, “but I 
prefer that it should be decided in council, and we will call in my father 
to our assistance.” 

A fortnight after our marriage, we set off for London, in a coach with 
six handsome black horses, and eight armed servants in liveries on horse- 
back. We arrived:safely on the seventh day, and there we reposed for a 
time previous to setting out for Cumberland. My aunt was in London 
and attending the court, which I was not aware of, and with her were my 
two sisters, Janet and Mabel, whom I had not seen for years, and who 
warmly embraced me, promising that they would soon come down and 
take up their abode at the hall. They expressed their admiration of 
Amy, but, in so doing, they only followed the general opinion, for it was 
impossible to see and not admire lee elegance and beauty. My aunt showed 
us every attention, and we were presented to his majesty, who was pleased to 
compliment Lady Musgrave in very flattering terms. We were joined in 
London by my brother Philip, who had paid off his ship, and the day 
after he joined us I said, 

“Philip, there is only you and I left. Do you recollect when you in- 
quired about the diamond, the day we met on board of your ship, what 
reply I made to you?” 
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“ Yes; you said that you were afraid that you could not afford to make 


me a present of it.” 

“At that time I did not think so, Philip, but now I know that I can, 
and | have desired Mr. Trevannion to put out to good security the 
38,000/. that the diamond was sold for, in your name, and for your use. 
You'll not hesitate to accept it, Philip, for you know that I can afford it.’’ 

“TI do not hesitate, my dear Alexander, because I would do the same 
to you, and you would not refuse me. At the same time that is no 
reason that I should not thank you kindly for your generous behaviour.” 

Philip accompanied us on our journey to Cumberland. It was tedious, 
for the roads were any thing but but the beauty of the scenery 
compensated for the ruggedness of the way. In six days we arrived at 
the hall, where Mr. Campbell, who had called upon me on my arrival in 
London, had preceded me to make preparations for our reception, which 
was enthusiastic to the highest degree. We were called upon and con- 
gratulated by all the county, who were delighted to find that such a 
personage as Amy was to be the future mistress. 

As soon as all this bustle and excitement was over, I sat down with 
Mr. Campbell to look over the state of affairs, and to set things to rights. 

After having done justice to many claimants, engaged again the old 
servants who had been discharged, promised farms to the tenants who had 
been unfairly turned out, &c., we then proceeded to decide upon what 
was to be done to the Dowager Lady Musgrave. It appeared that at my 
father’s death, when she found that the deed had been destroyed by his 
own hands in presence of others, she became frantic with rage, and 
immediately hastened to secure the family jewels, and every article of 
value that she could lay her hands upon, but Mr. Campbell, having due 
notice of what she was about, came in time to prevent her taking them 
away, and, putting seals upon every ye. and leaving careful guards in 
the Hall, my lady had gone to her father’s house, where she still re- 
mained, She had, on my arrival, sent me a message, imploring my 
mercy, and reminding me that whatever might be her errors, she was stil 
the lawful wife of my father, and she trusted that respect to his memory 
would induce me to allow her sufficient to maintain her as lady Musgrave 
should be. We had the consultation that Amy proposed, and called in 
Mr. Campbell as a fourth, and it was at last decided, that on consideration 
that she removed with her family to a distance of fifty miles from Fari- 
stone, she should have an income of 300/. per annum, as long as she con- 
ducted herself with propriety and did not marry again. The last clause 
was the only one which she complained of. Mr. Campbell had, at the re- 
quest of my father, ay a Lady Musgrave’s parent from the office of 
steward and called in the old steward to resume his situation, and before 
dismissal he had to refund certain sums of money not accounted for. 

I have now told my eventful tale ; I have only to add, that after all 
that I have passed through, I have been rewarded by many years of 
unalloyed happiness. My two sisters are well married, and my three 
children are all that a father could wish. Such, my dear madam, have 
been the vicissitudes of a “ Privateer’s-man,” and I now subscribe myself, 

Your most obedient, 
ALEXANDER MUSGRAVE. 
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EARL SIMON. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


L 


Carries us backward in Time—Time does not touch all things in Nature—Love is 
' ever Young and Eternal. 


My mind strode back three hundred years ;—’twas open-eyed and clear. 
. NE ee ee fot eee 

I saw a foregone lover woo a lo: ; 

Though now the very dust is gone in their tombs was laid. 


And starlight in that vanish’d age was just as dim as now; 

And when the moon came up, unchang’d, she show’d no brighter brow. 
So know I, by an alchemy that in me hidden lies, 
Though these three hundred years are fled, no older are the skies.’ 


The orbs know nought of Time. For them, nor sand nor seythe he bears 
To measure grain by grain their lives, or reap their ripen’d years. 

Their lives are repetition all :—they’re neither old nor young,— 

These infants at a million years, and patriarchs when they sprung. 


It was a starlight night I saw, three hundred years from hence: 
A transparent, purple night, like darken’d glass intense. 
The ey lean'd on the shoulder'd hills, as loving languidly ; 

Or else the enamour’d hills strain’d up to kiss the gentle sky,— 


I know not which ; so tenderly each to the other prest ; 

Pure serious night her starry cheek, and honest earth her breast ! 
Ah me! How blest I felt, transpos’d into that antique time, 
With solemn peace and silence deep, and quietness sublime! 


The steady beating of the pulse of Nature’s life I heard;— 

That palpitation in the air, when air itself’s unstirr’d. 

While innocent and unabash’d, beneath the curtain’d night, 

Rare beauties most remote were bared, that hide from common light. 


What, in that midnight confidence of Nature’s couth I learn’d 

T may not tell again ; but keep within my heart inurn’d. 

For to all favour’d lovers she hath now and then reveal’d 

Such bliss beyond all words as they, perforce, must keep conceal’d. 


But this I may rehearse again ;—how, on that tell-tale air, 

I heard a youth, long dead, bespeak a vanish'd lady fair. 
Though love may seem to matter not that endeth in decay,— 
Yet life at spring-tide evermore will glorify its May. 


Nor more shall priest or moralist the voice of love strike dumb, 

Than prove—because the earth must end—the seasons need not come. 
"Tis vanity itself to say that life and love are vain: 

No less they both eternal are, although they die again. 


The love that stirr'd in Paradise, while Eve was yet a maid, 

The same dear serpent was, by which her daughters are betray’d. 
Time cannot age that cherub, nor experience destroy ; 

His simplest snare.—He still remains the same Eternal Boy. 


Il. 
Love's world in prospect—Earl Simon opens his mouth and speaks about his 
Affections. 
Earl Simon and bright Genevieve stood by a clouded stream: 
Hand-lock’d, and heart in heart, they dream’d the same delirious dream. 
Dull earth’s unkind realities were all beneath them bow’d,— 
They shone with Eden's glory then, and trod upon a cloud. 











_ Karl Simon. 


Their season was all summer, and their sky eternal blue;— 

ul deep, where hopeful eyes another heav'n shin’d 

weet Fancy’s sapphire mountains wore, around their summits roll’d, 
ay wreaths of sunny cloud: and lakes lay broad in liquid gold. 


at region knew not sorrow, sin, nor evil thought, nor care: 
bonds of human i were never broken there. 
Love's founts were ever playing through a life without a crime, 
Since Innocence, to bless that world, walk’d step by step with Time. 


And such th’ ideal future is, of every soul that loves.— 

Earth’s tiger-passions cheno lools tases, and.si ite wings are doves. 
The trusting incredulous, no chance of change believes, 
Until the show of iron fangs and talons undeceives, 


Earl Simon whisper’d Genevieve, —“ O, sweetheart, blythe and true! 
Though newly come to man’s estate, and oe new ; 

No pleasure tarries at my gate, my empty are lone ; 

My woods look wither’d, and my tow’rs a dreary heap of stone. 


“My waterfalls make music sad, because nor night nor day 
Unto no other ore but me they sparkle, dance, and play. 

I ought to see thee everywhere, by fountain and by tree, 
Yet everywhere thy form alone in memory I see. 


“When suns shine out I fancy then thy shadow on my grass ; 
And when the breeze doth bend my flow’rs, I see this angel pass. 
While to mine eyes the moonshine paints thy picture on my walls, 
And when I hear the night-wind speak, ’tis Genevieve that calls. 


“T start above my missal old, and list in tender pain ; 

Yet love so well to be deceiv’d, I’d be deceiv’d agai 

But while I dwell with visions so,—though visions bright to view,— 
My life as no real life appears, but grows a vision too. 


“T tread, but do not feel the earth ; I breathe, nor taste the air: 
I meet young morning on the hills, yet ask not is she fair ; 

The world has dwindl’d out of sight ; and in the blank I see 
Thy image, Genevieve, alone, where else the world’s would be. 


“When shall my woods behold their Spring ?—When wilt thou make them 
green ? 

And when within my castle walls their ladie sweet be seen ? 

When shall the moonlight mock no more ?—The wind no more deceive ? 

But in my soul be truly heard thy voice, my Genevieve ?” 


III. 


_ QL 


Genevieve replies, and laments the interference of Friends in love Sa what 
she would do, and favours Youth—Duke John dislikes Earl Simon—Difficulties. 





“ Alas !” said gentle Genevieve, ‘‘ this life is bitter-sweet! 

My heart wears down like earth between where streams conflicting meet. 
The old forget that they were young, and would the young make old; 
Nor leave to Time, the alchemist, to change to lead our gold. 


“Duke John, my uncle guardian, heeds not about my age, 
But looks, behind my maiden face, to find a hidden sage. 

I warn him worldly wisdom best becomes his ashy hair, __ 
And tendrils like to mine grow not upon a ground of care. 


“What, though the morn of life less staid and solemn is than noon? 
The fruit grows ripe in autumn that was green and small in June, 
Why haste to beat the blossom down that soon itself would fall? 
Just wait until the year is out,—’twill vanish, fruit and all! 


“If I were old I would not force my wisdom on young joy,— 
My heart aches often now to hear an old man in a boy. 

This very thoughtlessness of youth I do esteem its pride : 
"Tis beautiful to see its faith, but cruelty to chide. 





Eari Simon. 


learning as would teach a lambits life, 
a butcher’s will; and one red plunging of his knife. 
be life, and joy be joy, and youth remain in youth. 
of error ’s worth a world of savage truth. 


simple maids to be deceiv’d in what they trust: 

be deceiv’d, and told beforehand, too, they must. 
Such bubbles on their surface still some pretty scenes display, 
Let me enjoy them while they last, come next what sorrow may. 


“T would be merciful, like God; who, when he gave us breath, 
Kept back the frightful knowledge of the moment of our death. 
But if I am to be iv’d, as hate would make believe, 

"T shall be amidst a boundless faith in him who may deceive !"’ 


“ Oh, worthy of a hero’s hand ! oh, noble gentleness !” 

Earl Simon cried,—“ Who winneth thee, himself may truly bless. 
But what of hate? who hates? and whom? Ifany th thee, 
By instinct shall that craven know an enemy in me!” 


“ Ah, no!” said she, “ why said I hate? ’tis not so bad as hate ; 

The man who could Earl Simon scorn deserves a felon’s fate. 

But fain would they persuade my mind, all men—when love grows old— 
Forsake their loves, and at their hearts turn icy, hard, and Cold. 


“Yet marvel I how this should be, since change I never can; 
And plain it is that I am but another sort of man. 

But, woe isme ! Duke John, I fear, has other ends in view: 
He might not hate to see me wed, so it were not to you.” 


“ Now tell me all, and tell me true !” aghast, Earl Simon cried, 
“T fear the dagger, now he shows the handle at his side. 

It needs no old hill-shepherd, weatherwise and deep, to know 
Dark winter must be coming when we see a fall of snow.” 


“ Alas, alas!” said Genevieve, “ How will this trouble end? 
For, of a truth too sorrowful, Duke John is not your friend: 
And of all stern and savage men, would any two, than he, 
Had vow’d, tor ever by their swords, your enemies to be. 


“To me he’s always gentle as a wolf that yet laps’ milk; 

And, mostly, I can lead him like my brach, in bands of silk; 

But on this point—O mercy !—though I pray’d with hands and eyes, 
I'd better ask the thunder not to speak along the skies. 


“I wish old men were wise enough to leave young folks alone. 

They dream of matching heart with heart, when ’tis but stone with stone. 
And ever after life remains as if a whited wall: 

No sunshine ever makes it gay, no colours on it fall.” 


“ But since such men can’t wiser grow,” Earl Simon thus replied, 
“Tis meet the young, who better know, should for themselves decide. 
What is it but to plant dead trees, the living God to mock, 
Ifsolemnly their hearts they lay upon a breast of rock? 


“Why care a straw for that consent, we do without as well?” 
“* Not so, not so /” said Genevieve, “ as chronicle doth tell. 

A wild old custom has obtain’d our family within, 

Whereby who weds without consent weds lawlessly in sin.” 


IV. 


The Family Custom concerning Marriage—Genevieve tells how her Ancestor avoided tt 
— Duke John hides the Ring in a Mine, and Earl Simon vows to recover it or never 
return, 

“Who ‘twas, or which, I do not know, but ’twas some ancient king, 
Made rule that all our maids, when wed, should marry with one ring. 
It hath five diamonds on it, and it is a brilliant thing: 

I would the wit had been as bright of that same ancient king. 





at 





Things behind the Master's back—Earl Simon 
Dream 
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“ t or if guardian the match would not ve, 

He'd but to keep the ring lock'd up, and thus defeat their love. 

I fancy ‘twas a privilege some household tyrant got, 

To wed his daughters where he would, and they, alas! would not. 


“It was the wisdom of old times, as later sorrows show, 

For ae maids to give away, and not themselves bestow, 
Ah, I jiv'd an age to come, when men shall wiser be ! 
Such sacrifice of loathing hearts is villany to me, 


But once—some generations back—there was a noble maid— 

Her picture yet emerges like a rose-bloom from the shade,— 

Who would not wed but where she lov’d: and him she lov’d, she told 
To come at drowsy morning-tide, and take the ring of gold. 


“ Her father, over-night, she dos'd with winning looks and wine; 
I should have smil’d, methinks if that her lover had been mine, 
Affecting then a girlish whim to rummage up his store, 

The casket rare that held the ring she to her chamber bore. 


“ And surely never dew so sweet fell down at morning tide, 

As by a slender‘silk that morn let down the gentle bride. 

Nor ever, better pleas’d the sun cast off night’s sable shroud :— 
It is remember’d yet, that morn he rose without a cloud. 


“ That maiden was my ancestor,—most passing beautiful :— 
It well was worth a risk of life, so fair a flow’r to cull. 

But mirth disarm’d vexation much ; and they, most mortified, 
For smiling could not bite their lips, and so forgot to chide. 


“ Nay, nay,—no tricks like that again!—Earl Simon, not too fast!— 
For, with the story I have told, the chance itself is past. 

Or if it were not, sure I am Duke John would ne’er forgive :— 
Were you to take the casket, he’d pursue you while you live. 


“ Besides, it’s hidden in the earth;—deep down some mine profound: 
This cold High Peak of Derbyshire, you know, is cavern’d ground. 
Stamp on it, and it hollow sounds.—It’s surface is a skin 

That covers up an empty drum, with crypts and caves within. 


“ Afraid lest we should copy my great ancestor’s design, 
Duke John.himself, alone, has hid the ring within a mine.— 

I saw him, from my lattice, with a torch, at midnight steal: — 
I had been praying late to God to shield my heart from ill !” 


“ And God, in mercy, shield thee from all ills thy heart may dread !” 
The Earl exclaimed ; “ and point His rays of glory on thy head. 

And prosper my poor enterprise ;—for down that mine Ill dive, 

And eitherfi nd the wedding-ring, or come not out alive ! 


“ For if, by chance, or destiny, I may not marry thee, 

The darkness of the rocks and these blind eyes would best agree. 
My soul would grope in sunshine ;—I should stumble on a plain ; 
And though an angel bent to me, I'd ne’er look up again !” 


V. 


Earl Simon’s hounds about his gate down-ear’d and wistful cry: 
The servants cuff them more of late, because the Earl’s not by. 

In kennel coil’d at night, they dream.—Mayhap of him they dream; 
And in sleep-fancy fight for him, or drag him from a stream. 


When will the Earl come back again ? The hounds are growing thin ; 

They know not half the care they knew when their good lord was in. 

The knaves who carry napkins here, and dress in parrot cloth, 

To feed themselves are prompt enough, but dog-wards something loth. 
M 





in a High Peak Mine—A Demon, or 
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Four weeks—a mouth !—a dreary month!— Lord, how the time draws on! 
Four weeks within a day or two, Earl Simon has been gone. 
What journey has he taken, and which servant saw him go? 
Alas !—they all are in the dark, for nobody doth know. 


Well !—There’s more time for feasting while the master is away ; 
And jolly men can’t kiss the maids so deftly every day. 

Nor ghostly tales so well be told to chill the whole fire-side. 
While everybody every night now sees the spectre bride. 


That spectre always was a sign the roof would newly ring 

Ere long; when home the happy lord his lady bright should bring. 
- And hence the kitchen council, by the force of logic led, 
Concluded that Earl Simon had but gone away to wed. 


Good lack !—Before the Earl can wed, his ring must needs be found ; 
And, mole.like, all this month has he been boring under-ground. 


Where glitter to his eager lamp a thousand gems of spar, 
What chance has he of finding where the gold and diamonds are ? 


Tis damp and chill: and, over-head, what vaulted shadows spread ! 
Perpetual drops fall cold on him like touches of the dead. 

And slimy, soft declivities edge down abysses black, 

Where lost intestine rivers fall, nor to the sun come back. 


Deep central arteries are these, that palpitate unseen, 

Yet force the joyous fountains up in dells of living green. 
Themselves in darkness, turbulence, and ceaseless roar abide ; 
The very demons of the earth abhor their vexed tide. 


And hollow echoes groan around, and sleepily complain 
That stealthiest feet do yet disturb sedate their quiet reign. 
While Chance,—fantastic spirit ! —to these solitudes retires, 
In liquid stone to weave such webs as Accident inspires. 


Earl Simon on a rock set down: his lamp was waning dim. 
His shadow on the rock behind stvod horrible and grim, 

And in the yellow light, moonlike, his gloomy face was wan:— 
Had he not sigh'd, I should have thought he was a buried man. 


Hope clung to him till now, forlorn ; but now took rapid flight, 
And lessen’d—a departing bird —before his fancy's sight. 

But soon,—o'er-delaug'd with despair, and tost in wild unrest,— 
The dove that left his heart's poor ark, flew back into his breast. 


For lo !—as suddenly as sparks fly off from hissing wood, 

A monster, like—and yet unlike —a man, before him stood. 

Why should Earl Simon’s lips grow white? Why upright start his hair ? 
And on a living thing so small, why draw his blade in fear ? 


“ Put up thy sword !” the dapperling in tinkling voice protests ; 

“ Draw points of steel on breasts that feel ; not on immortal breasts. 
No bl like thine, in heart of mine runs warm : but in my veins, 
Sad mortal ! know, pure ethers flow, distill’d from drenching rains. 


“ These hollows deep are mine to keep: the solid earth I pierce: 
This nether sky with ease wing I, and swim the torrents fierce. 
A super-elemental life, unbound by mortal rules, 

Ismine. And what J say is true, whatever say the schools. 


“ These rocks have ears—they've told your cares—I feel your pains indeed. 
Such patient love shall always find a spirit-friend in need. 

That faithless duke in blindness took the earth to have no eyes ; 
But faith like this, than wisdom is more infinitely wise. 


“Behold! afar, a white-ray’d star its diamond eye displays: 
Go, and be happy! for thou'lt find the casket in its rays.” 

The monster vanish'd as he came—I wist not how nor where. 
“God biess that little demon!” cried the earl, with bonny cheer. 
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And as he cried, he rubb'd his eyes, and fancied he had slept: 
Yet, sure as life, a white-ray’d star from out the darkness pe’pt. 
He follow'd on the way to it, nor felt a moment’s doubt: 

Tis lack of faith alone that puts Love's brightest planets out. 


But perfect faith preserves their shine, and ever new creates; 
For mortals most confiding dwell the nearest Eden’s gates. 





Good feelings grow where good are felt ; bright thoughts were such we 


think; 
All springs of life would purely run, if men would purely drink. 


VI. 


Village Scenery—The Church-Tower on a Wedding Morning—Duke John grows 


Surious, and Arrests Earl Simon as a Thief. 


Yon tow’r that looks like stone, is dust. It wears a tint of gray. 
These sloping beards of moss will grow on cheeks of lean decay. 
The villager himself looks old: his full dead eye is old. 

The grave-stones in the yard are green, and sunken in the mould. 


And some, whose epitaphs were plain, as if but yesterday, 

Into oblivion’s pit have slipp’d this morning quite away. 

That new, brown grave, whereon a worm divided writhes accurs’d, 
Is but the moment’s froth, that shows a bubble there has burst. 


What matters it to coming life, what life to-day is gone? 

The river at the fountain to the falls still hurries on. 

The plunge—-the roar—the agony ;—the misty eyes—the pit. 
Yet friends along the banks who weep, but save us not from it! 


Such thoughts as these spring round about from all I see like weed. 
Yet few, who know this alphabet, the trouble take to read. 

Or on the margin of a leaf of life to note below, 

Though fortune visits like a friend, she soon departs a foe. 


When spirits speak, the wisest man will, infant-like, obey. 

No will nor pow’r to lead men wrong, exists in such as they; 
For minds have voices of their own, and inner tongues ne’er lie. 
Truth, is that sound the spirit hears when closest to the sky. 


Yon tow’r of shapely dust, like stone, expects with dread, this morn 
The bells will shake its nervous frame too sadly to be borne. 

The ringers upwards look in fear, and half prepared to run: 

They almost hear the warning crack before their work’s begun. 


One asks the sexton, in a joke, to ready-dig his grave. 

Stay yet a little longer, man, and try your soul to save! 

That grave is but a dressing-room where people change their clothes; 
And when you quit the other door, heed were the passage goes! 


All thought this was a marriage morn: it proves a morn of grief. 
Duke John enrag’d the earl arrests, and charges as a thief; 

And Genevieve, whose fluttering wings were ready sleek’d to fly, 
Is carried to her chamber and laid down as if to die. 


It is too true: the duke has charg’d with felony the earl, 
For stealing from the mine his box of ebony and pearl. 
Nor*will he ought of rancour or of vengeance mitigate, 
So mad, without insanity, so cruel is his hate, 


Ah, would the earl or Genevieve had dream’d of this before! 
Nor stood as if on solid ground, upon a sinking floor. 

Men gallop o’er a quicksand to escape its treachery; 

But he who stands sinks unperceived, and surely lost is he. 


In this dim time severity too much like justice looks. 

With iron pens and gory inks are written half the books. 

The judge is but high priest to Death. His frowns put out his eyes. 
On sodden’d altars clotted hands make endless sacrifice. 
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VII. 


Weakness bends to Strength in vain— Duke John is resolued—The horrible Sentence of 


the Law. 






My breast grows hot, my hands clench up, my heart beats hard, to see 


eak innocence upon her knees to strong ferocity. 
Yet ever since the world began, until this passing hour, 
The wrong has surely been the strong, the right without the pow’r. 


Why bends that flowing, graceful form, to angular old age? 
What means the damsel by her tears—the old man by his rage? 
‘That corner’d, elbow’d, ugly vice, was never meant to be 

The arbiter of joy or woe to round-cheek’d purity. 


But man’s capacity for sin, and pow’r of sinning free, 

Make many sorrows here on earth, God never meant to be. 
Duke John has frightful pow’r in hand, and savage will to use: 
*Twere charity to wish him blind, who can such eyes refuse. 


And Genevieve has wept for nought; knelt and implored in vain. 
To make impressions, there must be the sand as well as rain. 
*Tis weary work for tender hearts the harden’d to implore: 

No tides their ripple-marks may leave upon a granite shore. 


Why is that unrelenting man so stubborn and unmoved 

To one whom, hitherto, through life he’s like a daughter loved? 
Alas! he has deep motives, which the maiden may not know. 
He promis'd her another’s bride in secret long ago. 


And now is he resolv’d upon Earl Simon’s deep disgrace, 

In hope that she, for very shame, may scorn to see his face. 

“ What lady,” so says he, “ would wed who’s met the same low fate, 
As should the vilest felon-serf upon his own estate? 


“In his own clever trap he’s caught, and torn by his own claw: 
The law is most imperative, and hideous is the law. 

No pow’r on earth can save him—neither rank, nor love, nor land. 
Fast to the Bloody Table they shall nail the Earls left hand !* 


“But mercy still, and tenderness, the law has kept in view, 
Or ve’er had it provided means of liberation too. 

An axe it leaves the culprit—if his spirit be but brave— 
Whereby he may lop off his hand, and thus his carcase save. 


“With daily bread and river drink most amply he’s supplied, 
Until he’s either freed himself, or linger’d out and died. 

Here’s pleasant choice! But this or that the earl must surely do: 
My heart will equally rejoice at either of the two. 


“Should he prefer to die!—why, good! He will not want a wife. 
To live? ‘The mangl'd felon then must pass a single life. 

If my old years know ought of love, the maid is far to seek, 
Who'd lay upon that bloody stump, for life, her satin cheek !” 


VIII. 
The Dungeon, and what Sounds were heard in it. 
Look up! Dos’t see a dungeon-keep upon your precipice? 
Six hundred feet it gazes down into a dim abyss. 
Hard by its feet the eagles build, it is so safely high; 
And oft beneath it floats in storms a secondary sky. 


Hark! there are men within! I hear a scuffling, heavy tread: 
And up that steep, not long ago, I saw Earl Simon led. 

They say the executioner—But, what is that I hear? 
*Tis iron upon iron clinks. They're at it now, I fear? 





* Such, I have somewhere read, was the ancient punishment for felony com- 
mitted in a mine. 
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How sickly is this dull, dead sound! It is a hammer’s blows: 
First soft, like flesh—then hard—O, God, into my heart it goes! 

It beats within my brain like blows: as wave on wave it rolls, 

*Tis one of those drear sounds that shake the fabric of men’s souls. 


No voice! No shriek, nor groan that may to cruelty belong. 
Brave suffering seems more pitiful, that scorns to find a tongue. 
And cruelty more odious grows, the more deliberate 

And coldly on the silent brave it wreaks its demon hate. 


IX. 


The Lovers’ favourite Walk, and how they met there—Duke John is not too old to learn 


— Earl Simon’s Cout of Arms. 


Although the earl’s condemn’d, at least they’ve sav’d the old church tow’r; 
It’s hoarse asthmatic bell ere long will cough the supper hour. 

And then again the dust will fall, as years ago it fell 

As constantly as came the hour when struck the wheezing bell. 


Lo, in their once familiar walk, what lady spectre stands? 

Deserted shade! Ah, cease to wring those visionary hands! 

Nor seem from bloodless lips to breathe those voiceless pray’rs and sighs! 
Nor heavenwards more, for pity, raise those pure supernal eyes! 


What cruelties and crimes of man have wrought thy heart this woe, 
That e’en thy grave—that house of peace—may not its peace bestow? 
In Heaven’s high name—back, awful shade! to thy unhappy dust, 
Nor rise uncall’d, but wait in hope the summons of The Just! 


Ah, false, deluding glooms! Ah, night! whose shadows so deceive. 
Behold! thou know’st her not again, the grief-worn Genevieve. 
But now—love’s last resource—she sent a message to the king. 
This morn the messenger return’d, and answer thus did bring: 


“No pow’ have I to pardon grant, and set thy lover free: 
Though king am I of all the land, that law is king of me 
But this, henceforth, for ever is commanded by the king, 
Abolish’d in all marriages shall be that fatal ring.” 


“ Ah, happy you, ye maids to come! But what to such as I,” 

Cried Genevieve, “ When he I love, half crucified must die? 

But nv! He lives, he lives! He comes amid the shadows dim! 
Were nights as dark as vaulted caves, my heart would still see him!” 


Poor wounded, bleeding, faithful soul—how faint he staggers on! 
She flies to meet him, doubly dear, now that dear hand is gone. 
So true it is in human hearts—and beautiful ’tis so! 

Love feeds on sorrow evermore, and faster clings to woe. 


Hence, by the means to sever them, the cruel duke had tried; 
He only, in his ignorance of love, had closer tied. 

The ancient man, although so old, had yet to live and learn— 
The more you try to dash Love’s torch, the brighter will it burn. 


The nuptial morn did come at last—the old tow’r bell did ring— 
The wedding feast of Genevieve was grac'd by England’s king. 
And to commemorate the tale, he quarter’d Simon’s arms 

With two red hands, cross-finger-knit, with hearts upon the palms. 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 
No. I. 
So much as from occasions you may glean.— Hamlet. 
THE TWO WORLDS. 


“ THe imaginative love of nature,” remarks the author of ‘‘ Guesses at 
- Truth,” “harmonised the dim conceptions of the mysteries that lie be- 
hind the curtain of the senses with the objects surrounding it, incarnating 
the invisible in the visible, and impregnating the visible with the in- 
visible.” Blind men and keen-eyed gropers in the dark have indeed 
sometimes attempted a fusion, or rather a confusion, of the two worlds; 
but let it not be said that their dim conceptions have accomplished a 
harmony between them. We may, to a certain extent, elevate and 
spiritualisa the tangible, by lifting it out of its materiality ; but when we 
attempt to incarnate the invisible with the visible, the result invariably 
depute the former without exalting the latter. was the meaning 
of the ancient myth which represented the offspring of Ccelus and Terra 
as being Titans and monsters. Of the desecration thus produced, the 
Pagans seem to have been sensible, when they gave to their Pan, or 
universal god, the lower limbs of a brute; a rude but frank type, upon 
which later religionists have hardly improved, for in the hopelessness of 
raising earth to Heaven, they have brought down Heaven to earth, and 
sacrilegiously nt Re the work of God, when he made man in his own 
image, have humanised and even demonised the Deity. 

Even of the material world immediately surrounding us, wonderfull 
as our visionary scope has been recently enlarged, how incalculably large 
a portion must still remain undiscovered! Improvements in optical 
instruments, partially uplifting the curtains both above and below us, 
have revealed new worlds in the illimitable wilds of Heaven, and in the 
life-swarming globe of a water-drop ; and yet the visible, compared with 
the unseen, may be as a single grain of sand compared with the whole of 
our solid globe. Lord Rosse’s telescope has consolidated the nebulz into 
sidereal masses, forming, perhaps, countless worlds; every improvement 
of the microscope reveals to us new races of animalcule ; and who shall 
prescribe limits to this wide- ing and exuberant stream of life, 
unless he can set bounds to infinite power and goodness of the 
Deity, who has called such multiform myriads of sentient creatures into 
existence, for the unquestionable purpose of enjoying it. We know that 
whole islands and continents of the coral and chalk formation have once 
been alive ; recent microscopic investigations give reason to suppose that 
even granite has been partly formed from the siliceous shells of insects ; 
organised and unorganised matters are in perpetual interchange ; and as 
every ree that now lives must die, we should be almost justified in 
asserting that every thing now dead has once been living. 

Not for mere curiosity, however, should we pore with microscopic 
eyes into the wonders of Nature, but that, as Moses saw the Deity in 
bush, so may we recognise his presence in a pebble and a drop of water. 
Not as astronomers only should we gaze upon the sky, seeking new dis- 
coveries, but rather like mariners, that what we mark in the Heavens 
may serve to guide our course upon earth. Science is not always 
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wisdom; nay, the knowledge that is not illustrated by practice is often 
worse than ignorance. How happily has Bacon remarked that - 
is like the lark, which wings its way upwards, con- 


lative 
tents itself with aiming its ascent by a ; while experimental 
i y may comppeisedi-te-Aleneags; Ambit. deaia'00: highs but 
ote Decade witears Sipe 
MORAL ARITHMETIC. 


One enemy ae do us more injury than twenty friends can repair. 
It is politic, therefore, to overlook a score of offences before you make a 
single foe. Moral arithmetic is sometimes very different from Cocker’s. 
Thus, by imparting our griefs we halve them; by communicating our 
joys we double them. When a married couple are one, their success is 
pretty sure to be won too; when they are two, the chances are two to one 
that their affairs will be all at sixes and sevens. The money-scrapi 
miser, who ig always thinking of number one, and looking out for safe 
investments, forgets that the only money we can never lose is that which 
we give away; and that the worst of all wants is the want of what we 
have. - In the cyphering of the heart division is sometimes multiplication, 
and subtraction is addition. 


PERILS OF SUPERIORITY. 


Shakspeare, speaking of one whose aspirations and pursuits were 
superior to his station, says— 





His delights 
Were dolphin-like; they show’d his back above 
The element they lived in, 


but these delights are ever dangerous. Such a man might better be 
compared to the flying fish, which, when it raises itself into the air in 
order to escape from the sharks and sword-fish below, is exposed to the 
attacks of gulls and vultures above. Reformers, therefore, have gen 

been martyrs, and many discoverers, besides Galileo, have been impri 

for understanding the heavens better than their contemporaries. Comfort 
and safety are only to be found in the average standard, whether phy- 
sical or moral. The giant must be always stooping if he would not knock 
his head against a door-top or an awning ; and the high-minded man 
must often bow to prejudices and ignorance if he would avoid a coy 
collision with them. Bleesinge on the brave men who, defying all danger, 
advance beyond their age, and dare to “stand upon the forehead of the 
coming morn.” As in the high northern latitudes the furs and feathers 
of beasts and birds turn white in the winter, that they may adapt them- 
selves to the cold and snow, it seems unkind that nature should not have 
made some similar provision for men who have elevated themselves into 
the high mental latitudes. Alas! the halo around their heads only ren- 
ders them a more conspicuous mark for their assailants, as the light of 
the glow-worm and the fire-fly only serves to attract their destroyers. 


BIPED RATS. 


_ In some of our deep coal-pits the workmen stick lighted candles to the 
sides of the shafts and cuttings to guide them in their operations, but no 
sooner do they turn their backs than large black rats issue from their 






places,*and run away with the candles; not for the sake of the 

feast upon the tallow. Are there not bipeds, 

ts of a similar hue, who “for their belly’s sake creep 

think less of enlightening our darkness than of run- 

ning away wi fat things upon which they can lay their clutches ? 

it is that they who need a lamp ought to supply it with oil ; but it 

is also true that we sometimes find a pluralist who attaches much more 
importance to the oil than to the lamp. 


MENTAL FREEDOM. ’ 


- ~ After ten minutes’ conversation an intelligent blind man would alwa 
be enabled to discover whether his colloquist were in his non-age, middle 

, dotage, or anecdotage, for our minds, in spite of ourselves, are the 
most faithful of all birth-registers. Nay, they betray the century to which 
we belong, as well as our individual date. Could I summon up a spirit 
at eae from the darkness of the past, a dozen questions inl: answers 
would suffice to fix, or to make a close approximation towards his chrono- 
logical position. Every generation has some mode of-thinking different 
from all that preceded and all that is to follow it. It may be said there 
is but one truth. Granted: but every era may repeat the question of 
Pilate—“ What is truth?” 

He who gives utterance to what he sincerely believes, is a true man, 
even though his faith may be erroneous ; while he who, without inquiry, 
professes any particular creed, because it has been established by act of 

liament, and he finds conformity pleasant and profitable, is no true be- 
aver though his doctrine be irrefutable. Thank Heaven! in all these 
changes of opinion, we still make sure though slow advances towards 
toleration. Sentiments which we may now publish with impunity would 
have been visited, a century ago, with anathemas and fulminations ; and 
honest convictions which we are now obliged to suppress, if we would 
avoid obloquy and persecution, may doubtless be promulgated, a century 
hence, without exciting a single animadversion. Sincere inquirers may 

i men, but they are little likely to offend Heaven, for in searching 
for men we must always be approaching the Deity, who is the fountain of 
all truth. 


LOCOMOTION. 


The railroads, that almost render us ubiquitous, however favourable 
they may be to observation, are somewhat hostile to reflection: We see 
more ms think less than our ancestors. When the grand tour was re- 
stricted to young noblemen and the eldest sons of rich commoners, the rest 
of the community, shut up in their own petty localities, were glad to read 
the description of places which they fa not visit. In those days there 
were bookworms, studious recluses, stay-at-home philosophers ; but now 
action is substituted for meditation, sight-seeing br mental scrutiny, and 
men perform travels instead of perusing them. Many there are i £ are 
oftener in a railroad carriage than at home, and see more of the stoker’s 
furnace than their own fire-side. Our bodies are conveyed from place to 
_ with an almost incredible activity; but our winds, I suspect, have 

n rather retarded than accelerated by the process. Pleasure excur- 
sions by railroad recur with an augmenting frequency, as if “increase of 
appetite did grow with what it fed on,”—but the time that we gain in 
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rapidity is only added to our stock of idleness. Who can sit down to 
study after being whisked to _— in ninety minutes? Every day 
adds to our sense of enjoyment, and diminishes our enjoyment of sense. 


ENVY AND EGOTISM. 


Jealousy is sometimes so much stronger than self-love, that men would 
rather hear themselves abused than their rivals eulogised. Egotism often 
wears the mask of humility, and finds more pleasure in talking of its 
own follies, and even vices, than in not talking of itself. May not this 
be the secret charm of auricular confession? They who acknowledge 
their sins with this vain candour, little suspect that their very candour may 
be a sin. 

FORBIDDEN KNOWLEDGE. 


The Greek word “ Pseuche” signifies a moth, which,:in seeking to 
the light of a lamp, becomes consumed in its flame ; and the 
fabulous Psyche, lost by wishing to penetrate the mystery of her divine 
lover, allegorises the fate of the soul destroyed by the love of knowledge. 
According to the same mythology, et ormed the first man and 
woman from clay, and animated them with fire stolen from Heaven ; an 
act which drew down upon him the heavy vengeance of Jupiter. Curious is 
it, that in some of the Oriental religions, as well as in the Pagan, we find 
similar dim shadowings of the Tree of Knowledge, and the fall of man. 
Not less widely disseminated is the tradition of an impious people 
destroyed by fire from Heaven, and the legend of Baucis and Philemon 
would seem to show that the Greeks were not unacquainted with the 
Scriptural history of the Dead Sea. 


MOTHERS, . 


Napoleon, after having observed to Madame Campan that the old 
system. of children’s education was bad, inquired what she considered 
wanting to make it good. ‘ Mothers”—was the reply. As women are 
the first, and perhaps the most influential, teachers, we must have good 
mothers, if we would secure good teachers. With them rests the tuition 
of the heart, so much more important than that of the head. Sentiment 
precedes intelligence ; and it been well observed by the authoress of 
a deservedly popular work, that the earliest smile which responds to the 
maternal caress, is the first lesson in the affections. others were 
meant by nature to inspire virtue, even when they do not directly seek 
to teach it, and they will rarely go wrong when they follow their parental 
impulses, 

OLD AGE. 


The nightingale sings the sweetest in the evening ; the woods assume 
their gayest and most cheerful aspect in the autumn of the year; the 
sun is brightest when it is about to disappear beneath the horizon; it 
cannot, therefure, be contrary to the analogy of nature, that the sunset 
of life should be even more cheerful and joyous than its meridian. 
Every body believes senility to be an evil, because he has heard it asserted 
a thousarid times, but how many have found that “ the fear of ill exceeds 
the ill we fear,” and that the enjoyment of life suffers no diminution from 
the increase of years. When Fontinelle, in extreme old age, was asked 
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what inconvenience he experienced, he replied :—‘ None, but that of 
existence.” Confessing that he had no real subject of complaint, he 
must needs a fictitious one, by taking it for granted that great age 
must of itself be a great evil. What would Methuselah have said to 


these grumbling boy-greybeards ? 


STATUES. 


“Every block of wood or stone,” says Boceolini, “contains a fine 
statue: the only difficulty is to extract it.” Would it not be more cor- 
rect to say, that the oe | of every competent sculptor contains a beautiful 
statue, and that nothing is wanting to its completion but materials and 
time ? A good artist must brood upon his own conception, and hatch it 
into imaginary life, before he attempts to materialise it; and the higher 
his mental scope, the lower, generally, will be his opinion of his own 
handiwork. “I shall never have another great idea,” said Thorwaldsen, 
despondingly, as he contemplated his statue of Christ in the Garden. 
“It is the first of my works with which | have ever been satisfied. 
Alas ! it is not that I have brought my execution up to my idea, but that 
I have brought my idea down to my execution.” When the beau-ideal, 
whether material or moral, no longer exists for a man, he has lost the 
sweetest and most elevating charm of his life. 


HEROES OF ROMANCE, 


Curious is it, and not uninstructive, to trace the literary taste or pre- 
vailing habits of different epochs, as illustrated in the principal character 


of our works of fiction. The troubadours, who may be termed the 
novelists of chivalry, sang the praises of some doughty knight, whose 
adventures and exploits, extravagant in their nature, though generally 
founded upon some historical legend, gave rise to the still more extra- 
ane prose romances, the hero of which wandered about the world, 
defending virgins, redressing grievances, and overthrowing the most 
formidable armies by the assistance of enchanters. These absurd and 
unnatural heroics were instantly exploded by the irresistible humour and 
satire of Don Quixotte; the writers of works of fiction, discarding the 
gigantic conceptions and fantastical distortions of the old romancers, 
condescended to study nature ; and though the inflated inventions of De 
Scuderi and Calprenede subsequently attained a temporary popularity, the 
established hero of romance disappeared until he obtained a modernised 
and modified revival in the character of Sir Charles Grandison. This 
personification of drawing-room chivalry, who may be termed a knight- 
errant without his armour (though quite as stiff as if he wore it), has 
been also exposed to so much ridicule that he has found no representative, 
and the family, too starch and puritanical for these free and easy days, 
has become utterly extinct. 

Let us do justice, however, to the memory of these over-worthies. 
If they were pushed out of nature, it was aC in the attempt to rise 
above it. Their aspirations were too lofty, for they flew so high that 
they lost sight of the earth. Sublimised out of their humanity they 
ceased to be men, but they became beings, at all events, of a superior 
creation. Turn over the pages of Calprenede’s “Cassandra,” “ Cleo- 
patra,” and “ Pharamond,” or De Scuderi’s ‘Grand Cyrus,” “Celanire,” 
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and ‘‘ Ibrahim,” and you will find that the principal personage, whatever 
his country or his creed, is invariably a gentleman, in the highest accep- 
tation of the term. This remark, equally applicable to the earlier Spanish 
romances, evinces the ad ey ent and discrimination of Cervantes, 
who has carefully preserved the characteristic in Don Quixote, even 
when he is rendering him the most ridiculous. 

Great is the contrast, not to say the fall when, in reviewing our native 
novelists, we turn from Sir Charles Grandison and similar monsters of 
perfection, to the heroes of Fielding and Smollett. From the former of 
these writers, who maintained that Newgate was human nature with the 
mask off, and that palaces are Newgate with the mask on, we could hardly 
expect any very delicate or refined pictures of life, whatever class might 
supply his figures; and of Smollett’s morals and decency the less that we 
saythe better. Writers of this coarse and vulgar description are happily 
extinct. Their debasing delineations, contrasted with the elevated ones 
of the chivalric romance, form as striking a difference as the mean and 
sometimes offensive paintings of the Dutch school, when compared with 
the noble and sacred subjects of the Italian artists. 

Some of our recent novelists have unquestionably hit the happy medium 
between these two extremes ; and if others have chosen to descend into 
a lower sphere, and to draw their materials from those haunts of vice 
which offer them in the greatest variety and exuberance, they have by 
no means exposed themselves to the charge advanced by certain super- 
ficial critics, of being the founders of “ the felon school.” This phrase, 
originating probably in secret envy occasioned ty the unprecedented 
success of Bulwer’s ‘“ Eugene Aram,’ and Ainsworth’s ‘‘ Jack Sheppard,” 
must be totally inapplicable to any living authors, until we can expunge 
frum our memory the “ Beggar’s Opera,” “Jonathan Wild,” “ F erdinand 
Count Fathom,” and many scores of similar productions. As a matter 
of taste many readers, doubtless, would rather be taught what to imitate 
than what to avoid ; but that there are many of a different fancy is at- 
tested by the unquestionable popularity of novels coming within the 

thus stigmatised. 

And after all why should “ my pensive public” fall foul of poor scrib- 
blers for ministering to its own morbid appetite for the excitement cf 
criminal details? *Tis with these works of fiction as with the drama— 


The novel’s laws the novel's patrons give, 
And they who live to please must please to live. 


sing ‘the felon school,” therefore, be of recent establishment, 
the public have been its real founders. If readers cannot or will not 


come up to good authors, the good authors must write down to their 
venders. , H. 8. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


IN THE LIFE OF A 


GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


No. XXXIV. 
CONCLUSION. 


IRISH REPORTING—I ATTEMPT THE SENTIMENTAL—LETTERS (OF CON- 
GRATULATION—GET INTO TROUBLE WITH ANOTHER MARY-——PROPOSE 
AND AM REJECTED. 


Fenton.—I see I cannot get thy father’s love; 


Therefore no more turn me to him, sweet Nan. 
* . * * a 


Anne Page. What would you with me? 

Slender.— Your father and my uncle have made motions: if it be my luck, so; if 
not, happy be his dole! MERRY WIVES OF WINDsOR. 

AGAIN the action of the drama changed—aud Mary Hamblyn became 
the most prominent of the dramatis persona. 1 had been but an in- 
strument in her hands. I had retarded the catastrophe, and given time 
for the arrival of the police, accidental as it afterwards proved fortunate. 
But without Mary’s agency, Miss Harding would have been in a position 
which one shudders even to imagine. Jn such a quarrel, a craven would 
have resisted to the death ; I must have perished in her defence, and 
been consigned to the tomb of the O’Sullivan’s ; and her poor father— 
what would his sufferings have been! To weep for the dead may be dis- 
tressing—to mourn for the dishonoured, how much more severe ! 

Mr. Harding, who probably waited until the outburst of stormy sorrow 
gave place to 

The composure of settled distress, 


now addressed himself to Mary and to me. 

“ To you, sir, and that suffering girl, 1am indebted deeper than aught 
in my power to offer were sufficiently worthy to repay. By a merciful 
intervention of a directing Providence, I have been preserved from a death 
of violence, and my child from a more calamitous fate—a life of degrada- 
tion. You, sir, are beyond the offerings of gratitude, excepting my 
thanks and prayers; but, God be praised, the power is mine, of proving 
how deeply I feel, the services this desolate female has rendered. | am 
blest with an abundance of this world’s goods, but there stands the tie 
which binds me to the earth—the only object which makes life valuable. 
Had I lost gold and property, it wield have been easily replaced ; but 
had I been rifled of my treasure”—and he clasped his sobbing daughter 
to his heart—“ existence would then have been a burden, the grave my 
only hope; my only prayer, to have ‘ the wings of a dove, that [ might 
flee away and be at rest.’ From a fearful calamity I have been delivered 
by two strangers. Fortune has placed one beyond the reach of recom- 
pense ; but fate kindly offers an opportunity of making an offering 
of gratitude to the other. Mary,” he continued, “in me your mur- 
dered father is restored; and in her, whom you snatched from wretched- 
ness, behold your future protectress. The roof that shelters me shall 
shelter thee : and when it please Him who gave life to revoke the boon, 

u shall find that your future settlement in the world will not have been 
neglected. Will you accept an old man’s offer ?” 
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« Accept it!” she exclaimed, her eyes sparkling with delight, “Oh! 


bring me from this vile place, and into another country, where a soil I 
am Reload to curse shall, if possible, be forgotten, and I will be your 
slave.” 

“No, no; not my slave, but my child. Go—prepare—we start at 
daylight.” 

The night had insensibly worn away, and my watch told that sunrise 
was at hand ; aad while the fair landlady went out to make some neces- 
sary preparations for quitting the hostelrie of Red Martin for ever, I 
proceeded to the stable to see that the horses were being fed, and that 
all was in readiness to commence our journey. In passing through the 
kitchen to reach the yard, I was pleased to find that my orders had been 
obeyed. The blood-stained floor had been cleansed, and freshly sanded ; 
and although the police did not consider themselves justified in removing 
the dead bandits from the places where each had fallen, cloths had been 
thrown over them, and very offensive objects were thus shut out from 

ight. 

" When the morning had sufficiently broken, and our journey was about 
to be resumed, it was intimated by the officer of the constabulary that 
our attendance at the coroner’s inquest would be indispensable. An 
assurance that we would not quit the country until after this proceeding 
of the law, was demanded and complied with ; and, escorted by half-a- 
dozen mounted policemen, we took the road once more. As being an 
easier vehicle for the transport of a wounded man, Mr. [arding insisted 
that I should occupy his place in the carriage, while he, with the prett 
hostess, who was most unceremoniously relieving herself e oleae 
matrimonii, mounted the jaunting-car, which the driver had, in some 
manner, got repaired. I objected to expose the old gentleman to the 
extra quantity of exercise which Ulick’s vehicle would administer ; but 
as he was determined, my repugnance to be left téte-a-téte with his 
sweet daughter was speedily overcome. On this occasion, I must confess 
that a feebler resistance was never offered by one who had so recently 
“peppered” a highwayman. 

I must hurry my narrative on. We reached the post town, obtained 
comfortable apartments at the inn, and, for a Connaught caravanserai 
found the Dun Cow very passable. A delay of three days took place be- 
fore the proceedings of the inquest were concluded, and a verdict of 
“justifiable homicide” was returned. 

Of course, an occurrence such as that which conferred on Red Mor- 
teeine’s establishment an Irish celebrity, was duly chronicled—ran the 
round of the newspapers, and, for aught I know to the contrary, like the 
Red Barn murder, was dramatised afterwards. An Hibernian journalist 
never understates his casualties ; and in the amount of killed on this 
occasion, private correspondents differed widely. In one thing, however, 
they did agree; the number of the slain was trebled ; and every scratch, 
even toa scraped shin, which a policeman sustained in the onslaught by 
tumbling over a washing-tub, was declared, on the authority of Surgeon 
Tool, of Knocknavaddy, mortal. Mine, albeit, neither “deep as a 
draw-well, nor wide as a church-door,” was returned the most lethal 
hurt of all ; and, according to the “ Carrickbyrne Reporter”—a_ballad- 
sized periodical which undertook to give the latest news, and issued 
from the press once a fortnight—I was lying without a hope of re- 


covery in the best bedroom of the Dun Cow, indefatigably attended by 
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Miss Harding, who had never undressed since the accident, and most 
ably wanally Doctor O'Dogherty, whose attentions were only surpassed 
by his skill. Heaven forgive the wicked editor! Excepting when in 
attendance on the inquest, I was rambling in an adjacent park, or saun- 
tering along the river-bank with the young lady hanging on my better 
arm, and making love to the very best of my ability. Still, as these 
Milesian inaccuracies might cause uneasiness to my friends, I wrote a few 
lines to the head-quarters of the regiment, and a more detailed account to 
my uncle. In m totter to him I mentioned that I was travelling with Mr, 
Harding, named his daughter as a being whom “ youthful poets fancy 
when they love,” and desired him to direct his answer to the Bilton 
Hotel, where I should receive it on my arrival in Dublin. 

I never attempted the sentimental that | did not suffer for the same ; 
and now, Diabolo suadente, I determined to do a little in the romantic. 
In Miss Harding I had obtained the woman whom I had fancied, but 
never found before a being amply qualified to make me happy. Acci- 
dental services had already won her gratitude; and gratitude, like pity, 
“is close akin to love.” She was an heiress—the only child of an 

ent father ; circumstances had predisposed the old gentleman to 
listen favourably to my suit. Of course he had a right to seek a wealthy 
alliance for his daughter ; and, heir to my uncle, I had only to express 4 
wish upon a subject, which a knowledge of his matrimonial designs 
against my liberty induced me to conclude would be every thing but dis- 
agreeable. Hence, I had little doubt that, in a worldly point of view, my 

posals would pass muster. Would my suit succeed, were my fortune 

t a sword, and nothing to counterpoise a scale weighed down by 
“jointured lands” on the lady’s part, but on mine the flinging in a de- 
funct highwayman to restore the balance ? Could I but so far make 
way in the lady's affections, and in her father’s estimate of service ren- 
dered, as to win her love and his consent! no present assets but ten 
shillings and sixpence a day : no prospect in the distance but the chance 
of a majority at fifty, were I but lucky enough to bury a few hundred 

ntlemen who stood between me and the object of my ambition. Were 
La poor soldado, so fortunate as to woo and win my bride, despite the 
withering drawback of my poverty, would it not enhance the glory of 
such a conquest, and render me the proudest and the happiest gentleman 
on the half-pay list? Egad! I would make the attempt ; accordingly, 
like another Norval, I gave a most unpretending description of myself, 
and to a casual inquiry if I were related to Sir Cesar O'Sullivan ? I re- 
cope my loving uncle at once, and declared that I had never seen 

im in my life. The scheme was very sentimental and dramatic ; but, in 
the long run, it turned out that the only one imposed on was the projector 
—to wit, myse'f. 

We proceeded leisurely on our journey, passed the boundary of the 
kingdom of Connaught at Athlone, and once more found ourselves in 
modern Europe. On reaching Bilton’s, divers letters were awaiting our 
arrival, and I retired tomy own chamber, to inspect this voluminous cor- 
respondence. 

About a dozen of the despatches were congratulatory on my escape ; 
one was directed in a lady's hand, and gallantry gave it the precedency. 
It was indited by “the fair bedfellow” of the senior major, a gentle- 
woman, as advertising governesses sometimes describe themselves, of ‘“ de- 


cided piety,’’ and who had been long labouring, and, I lament to add, in 
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vain, to work a regimental reformation. She declared, in her friendly 
missive, that Heaven had been especially merciful in conducting me to 
Morteeine Crassaugh’s hotel. I differed in opinion altogether, and 
thought mercy lay in taking me out of that pleasant establishment. Now 
the doubt between the major’s helpmate and myself, for which act I 
should be thankful, brought to my recollection the story of the Irishman 
who had been ridden over by the castle- guard. 

“Ah! young man,’’ observed an old gentlewoman to Pat, as he slowly 

ered his person from the pavement, “it’s yourself that ought to 
return thanks to the blessed Virgin every mornin that ye rise !” 

“ Arrah! what for!" was the innocent reply. “Am I to thank her 
ladyship for driving a troop of dragoons over me ?” 

he next letter whose seal I broke presented in its address a crabbed 
iece of penmanship, as Tony Lumpkin would call it, and at once an- 
nounced that it was a despatch from Major Terence O'Kelly, a gentleman 
who, through a long and useful life, had never been known to miss a duel 
or execution within a thirty miles drive of him. With my first shot he 
expressed himself particularly satisfied, but he wanted to know why the 
devil I did not keep up an independent fire through the door, and blow 
half-a-dozen of the scoundrels into purgatory. Another correspondent 
remarked, that hitherto he had never placed much faith in old proverbs, 
but for the future he would be a true believer. In my case, the truth of 
the adage was instanced past disbelief, and “it was clear that a man born 
to be hanged would never he drowned.” 

He proceeded to observe that nothing could be more certain than that 
the gentleman in black, whose name is never mentioned in the “ Court 
Circular,” had marked me for his own ; and it was the writer’s opinion 
that I might take a farm in Tipperary—ay, and even ask a tenant for 
his rent, and not be shot within a fortnight. The other epistles were 
those of common-place congratulation, and the last and most im- 
portant bore the seal and superscription of Major-general Sir Cesar 
O'Sullivan. 

My uncle commenced with a sweeping malediction upon the head of 
“the correspondent of the Carrickbyrne Reporter.” His pleasant ver- 
sion of the late affair had obtained general circulation, for parliament 
being up, country newspapers were driven to their wits’ end, and, like the 
Drogheda Gazette, to find a paragraph obliged to drown an interesting 
child of three years old, or make a middle-aged man jump into a kiln, 
with an apology for not giving name and address, as the body being 
converted into lime, the marks on the linen were illegible. In the stag- 
nant state of the news market, our escape from murder and abduction 
was worth a Jew’s eye, and the Carrickbyrne account reached the com- 
mander a post before my letter. 

And then came the burden of the song. No excuse now—gazetted 
out—nothing to do—of course, a man must kill time—marriage the only 
resource —falling out one moment and falling in the next, would carry a 
man through the day, though it should be as long as the 21st of June. 
What would have become of him, Sir Czsar, had Mr. Durneeine qualified 
me for the coroner? That scoundrel, the lawyer, was blacker in the 
general’s books even than before. A prowling vagabond had been caught 
im a fox-trap, and his heir-presumptive had encouraged the scoundrel to 
bring an action against Sir Cesar for damaging his leg by the employ- 
ment of illegal implements. 
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After some more desul writing about flying gout, and county 
politics, Sir Cassar came regulary to the scratch. I was reminded of 
naon, 


the promise given in Lo and also of the expiration of the time 
allowed for its fulfilment. My uncle graciously intimated further, that 
ne had been, in the interval, on the alert; and, from several female 
branches of goodly houses had at last found the lady who would suit me 
toaT. He oe ground, and his own terms were favourably met 
by the opposite commander. It had been further agreed upon that, on 
neither side, the slightest restraint should be attempted ; and the young 
lady was to remain in perfect ignorance that any thing matrimonial was 
designed against her. We should meet and be introduced as strangers ; 
and if on either side the slightest indisposition to the honourable astate 
was evinced, the compact between the high contracting ies was de- 
clared null and void; and the existence of an intended union should 
remain a secret between the two functionaries with whom it had first 
originated, 

The concluding paragraph of the epistle I shall transcribe.—‘* Who 
the devil is this Miss Palmer, for whom you pinked the highwayman? | 
never was a youthful poet, and can me neither-head nor tail of their 
fancies or your description. If you had meutioned her height, colour, 
age, and action, I might have made a guess at what she was. Of one 
thing I warn you—as she’s an Irishwoman she has soft solder at command. 
She'll throw the line, you'll swallow the bait ; and, when I am in Dublin, 
I'll find your flank turned by another Mary.” 

Now, although two passages in this wind-up of my uncle’s letter dis- 
pleased me, namely, that I considered by whatever freedom of the press 
the editor of the Carrickbyrne Reporter might amplify the killed and 
wounded, I could see no right by which he changed the name of Harding 
into Palmer ; nor was I gratified at the general’s requiring the same 
“marks and tokens” of a mistress that he would have given in the 
Hue and Cry, when advertising a stolen mare; still I laughed to 
think how quietly the old commander had let out the secret of his stolen 
march ; and that on his sly arrival in Ireland, as he thought, he would 
find that he and his brother wiseacre, my father-in-law elect, had wasted 
much = and some paper, to little purpose, in framing a treaty to which 
I would give a guietus the moment the project was broached. 

It was importart, however, that my uncle’s visit had inadvertently 
transpired. It would allow me time to try my matrimonial luck before 
he came, and run the fortunes of Captain O’Sullivan against Sir Caesar's 
heir-apparent and estates. Of course, the young lady was to be first 
assailed, and accident gave me the oportunity. Some deed was waiting 
for Mr. Harding’s signature, which required him to repair to a public 
office ; and, left ¢éte-a-téte with the old man’s daughter, kecmmenced the 
story of my sufferings to “ ears attentive.” 

Although I may say, with Mare Antony, of amorous memory, “I am 
no orator, as Brutus is,” still I fancied that I never could be so superla- 
tively ridiculous, as when I essayed to put the tender interrogatory to 
Miss Harding. It is true, that though Irish by descent, I had pean 23 | 
been brought up at Harrow, and not enjoyed the advantages of an Iris 
education, which enables the sons of that gem of the sea to offer their 
hand and fortune (?) to an heiress in the steam-train, and, on a twelve 
hours’ acquaintance in a boarding-house, attempt to by assault a 
widow, though the third time in the market. A few confused sentences 
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on my part confused the lady more. I stammered, she blushed. I took 
her hand—she murmured something about parental duty, when the door 
opened ; in came Mr. Harding. 1 stepped to the window, ostensibly to 
watch the luggage removed from a travelling carriage, and Miss Harding 
levanted in the mean time. 

It is said, that when a coward is pinned to a corner, he takes co , 
and becomes desperate. I presume that, to a similar cause, I may ms 
my succeeding powers Strange, that though, to the pretty girl I 
stammered, as a school-boy recites an imperfect lesson, to him on whom 
my fortunes hung, | felt a sort of fearless independence, with which no 
nervous feeling interfered. : 

After some desultory remarks I commenced the offensive. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Harding ; I am about to trespass equally on your 
time and on your kindness.” 

“No cut A Captain O'Sullivan, from you could be required for 
either. But for your most disinterested gallantry, the ear that listens 
would hear mortal sounds no longer. Proceed.”’ 

“ You over-estimate my poor services.” 

“Ohno. Change the term, captain, and say I underrate them. My 
life preserved—is that a mean boon? My daughter saved from outrage 
worse than death. Could mortal obligation surpass either of these 
two?” 

“T am already sufficiently rewarded, Mr. Harding, in having been the 
humble agent in arresting the villanous designs of the felons, and holding 
them in check until more efficient assistance came to the rescue. The first 
favour I am about to ask is a patient hearing.” 

“ Courtesy, even to a stranger, would command that—I am all atten- 
tion, captain.” 

“ Think not, Mr. Harding, that I rest the slightest claim upon your 
kindness on the accidental service, which even a savage would have ren- 
dered, when beauty and helplessness called upon him for protection; or 
that a knowledge of your position in the world has influenced my feelings 
to the remotest degree. You are wealthy, [ am poor; and yet I have 
rashly dared to aspire to a hand, which difference in our respective for- 
tunes may have placed beyond my reach. I love—” 

A dead pause followed—for I remarked that the rapidity with which I 
hurried to the point had a striking effect on Mr. Harding ; and that his 
countenance by turns grew pale and red. He bowed for me to proceed, 
and I determined to make the plunge at once. 

“T have nothing to urge that could speed my suit, or extenuate the 
boldness with which I have ventured to address Miss Harding.” 

The old gentleman started. 

“She has told me that her feelings are dependent upon her duty, and 
that without a father’s sanction, she dared not dream of love.” 

Confused before, the fox-hunting style, “short, sharp, and decisive,” 
with which I brought my speech to a close, left Mr. Harding no time to 
return any thing but a direct reply. In the pale face and trembling lips 
of the father of my lady-love, I read the ruin of my hopes—the ‘downfall 
of my edifice of pasteboard. But, upon my soul! like the parting kick 
of a a. who has thrown its rider, I had no idea of the final blow that 
was to crush me. The soldier of fortune had made a bold advance, with 
the heir of Sir Caesar O’Sullivan to fall back upon as a reserve; but, as 
Mrs. Malaprop pleasantly expresses it, had he been like Cerberus, three 
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gentlemen in one, upon his triplicate humanity Mr. Harding would have 


placed a regular ° 
“ Captain O'Sullivan,” he said, and the tremulous tone of voice in 
which his answer was returned spoke the inward agitation of the old 


gentleman. “The two most painful incidents of a life, hitherto undis- 
turbed with any painful occurrences, save those ‘the flesh is heir to,’ 
to have reserved for my short and unhappy visit to this island. 
ib teat 'yen bob and can understand ; with the second, you must par- 
tially remain in ignorance, and therefore cannot estimate the causes, 
although you may guess the pain with which I tell you that I must reject 
your suit.” 
; I don’t exactly know how I looked, but I felt that a shell falling into 
the apartment would have given a pleasant change to the current of my 
thoughts. 

“ Se impassable barrier exists. My daughter's hand is destined for 
another.” 

Here was a comfortable disclosure! I had fallen desperately in love 
with a bride elect, and probably, when I intimated to the old gentleman 
that I had a favour to solicit, he took it for granted’ that it would be to ask 
an invitation to his daughter’s wedding. The change of countenance, 
no doubt similar to that with which the criminal hears that for him all 
hope is over, told Mr. Harding how withering was the rejection of my 
suit—and that he felt bitterly the pain necessity had obliged him to in- 
flict, the deep sympathy his face expressed, and a tear which stole 
down his dud, and was hastily brushed away, most faithfully assured 
me. 

“ Good God!” he said, “how exquisitely agonising that the only 
boon I could have denied him who saved me, was the one he should pre- 
fer! Captain, think well—is there naught beside by which I may prove 
my gratitude? Name it—demand it—it is granted before the words 
escape your lips !” . 

e old man took my hand in his. 

“Tax my gratitude—ay, to the uttermost, and fear no second re- 
fusal.” 

I shook my head. 

“T thank you, Mr. Harding, I have nothing upon earth to wish for or 
care for now.” 

It was the most painful moment of a painful scene ; but, fortunately, 
the waiter at the moment entered the apartment with a double packet of 
letters. The English mail had just come in, and for both Mr. Harding 
and myself there were several despatches. These afforded me a plea for 
retiring to my room; and, no doubt, Mr. Harding felt equal relief in 
ending an interview that it would be hard to decide which party had found 
the most distressing. 

Two or three common-place letters I had lightlylooked over, but the 
last occasioned no small astonishment when I perused its contents. The 
letter ae official, and from Cox and Greenwood, to announce that the 
regula ice to purchase a majority had been lodged for that purpose 
by a wed os sdidinee, and that ae cons was daly slaced to sey eed 
What, in the name of mystery, did this mean ? I looked at the letter a se- 
cond time. There was no mistake in the matter—there was no other cap- 
tain so designated in the army list, and I was consequently the real Simon 
Pure. But whence came the money? Save era sere A uncle, there 
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was no one who could or would lodge two thousand ds for me, and 
Sir Cesar was not only solicitous that I shonld quit the service, but knew 
that I was actually gazetted out, and no on the strength of the 
army. It was a riddle I could not read, and of course it had to re- 
main 80. 

Really and absolutely mpel I knew not where to fly and leave 
uneasy ts behind. ess as another Cain, I paced my chamber 
for an hour, and then, purely because I did not know what else to do, I 
seized my hat and cane, and determined to make a sally on the world. 
But another and even a more painful scene awaited me. : 

I had descended the stairs, and on the first landing- to which the 
door of her chamber opened I encountered Miss Harding. I remarked 
how pale her cheeks were, and I felt the flush which reddened mine. Not 
to accompany her to the drawing-room would have been rudeness, and 
we entered the apartment together. Both laboured under deep embar- 
rassment ; she seated herself on a sofa, and I placed myself beside her. 

or a minute a dead silence prevailed, and the lady broke it by timidly 
inquiring had the English post come in? Simple as the question was, it 
g me to the soul. Whence Mary’s anxiety for letters? No doubt a 
billet from her future lord was expected—from him, who had rivalled me 
in her affections, and robbed me of her heart. 

“Yes, Miss Harding. ‘The letters are delivered, and one which I have 
received calls me away to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” she half exclaimed, “and are we to lose you so soon, 
captain ? I thought you would have remained with us during our sojourn 
in the capital.” 

“Such was my intention—but—” 

“ Why alter it,” she inquired quickly; then, as a blush suffused her 
cheek, she added, “ Forgive me, I have been guilty of a rudeness. It 
was, however, unintentional.” 

The eyes of love are searching. There was something in Mary’s 
manner which spoke more than words. I looked at her steadily. 

“My absence will not be felt, Mary. You will soon have another arm 
to rest on.” 

She turned her eyes in innocent astonishment on mine. 

“ Another arm to rest on?” she said, in an inquiring voice. ‘“ What 
does my friend mean ?” 

“ That the friend will be succeeded by the lover.” 

I watched her countenance. It expressed curiosity and surprise. 

“In plam English, Mary, your lord elect—your destined husband.” 

“ My destined husband? Ah, captain, you jest with me. I have no 
destined husband.” 

“ Heavens! Mary—dear Mary—do I hear aright? Are not your 
affections bestowed upon another—your hand affianced—your heart en- 

” 

“ Heart engaged, captain? Until to-day none ever sought it.” 

“Mary—beloved Mary—speak one word to him who would give 
worlds could he win thee. Did my mad and ambitious declaration pain 
you? Have I offended past forgiveness? If I have trespassed —say 
that. you are not angry, and I, forgiven.” 

_ I had knelt at her feet, her hand was clasped in mine, and, as I covered 

it with kisses, in her half-averted look there was no displeasure, and the 

lone lashes of her soft and gentle eyes were wet with tears. 
N 2 
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“Mary!” I “"tis the last time I may ever be allowed to speak 
the words of mart Here—on my knees, al in the sight of linea 
come weal, come woe—the heart tether to you shall never own another 
passion. Will you accept it?” 

The word aos eelliied on her lips. I read the answer in her eye. 
* Yes !” was feebly murmured, and next moment I had sprang upon my 
feet, clasped her to my heart, and the first kiss of love was given. That 
moment of happiness, felt once within a life, was suddenly interrupted—a 
hand gently parted us—Mary screamed and sank upon the sofa—and, in 
a voice more in sorrow than in anger, Mr. Harding asked, “ After what 
has passed, is this conduct on your part generous, captain ?”’ 

I made no reply, caught my hat up, threw a en glance at Mary, 
rushed down the stairs, and, with a brain on fire, hurried along at random, 
neither knowing nor caring whither I went. 


No. XXXV. 


I AM INDUCED BY CAPTAIN CALLAGIIAN TO TAKE PLEASURE AND VISIT 
DONNYBROOK FAIR—AN IRISH RESTAURANT FRANCAISE WIND-UP TO 
A SPOLEEINE DINNER—MATRIMONY. 


Whaoe’er has the luck to see Donybrook Fair, 
An Irishman all in his glory is théfe, 


With his sprig of shillelagh and shamrock so green. 
:* . Old Ballad. 


Married—by every thing conjugal. 
She Stoops to Conquer. 

I never felt myself before in a frame of mind so exquisitely distressing. 
What, under happier circumstances, would have proved a rapturous dis- 
covery—the conviction that Mary Harding returned my love—now 
added to the unexpected disappointment I had sustained by her father’s 
rejection of my suit ; while new-born jealousy and wounded pride lent 
their able assistance to complete my wretchedness. In building my house 
of cards I felt assured that, if the soldier of fortune wooed in vain, the 
heir of Sir Ceesar’s title and estates would not claim the lady’s hand and 
be refused the boon he sought—sed dis alitur—the Fates arrayed them- 
selves against me ; and while other men’s courses of love might not exactly 
run smooth, mine was regularly “ tempest-tost.” 

There are times, it is said by learned Thebans, when men are in 
happy mood for the gentleman in black to open an account with—I will 
not assert that I was precisely “ie th’ vein” to have gone the whole hog 
with his satanic majesty ; but, as it may appear, I did not turn a deaf 
ear to the overtures of one of his faithful disciples. 

I had crossed Carlisle Bridge, when a personage, sttuck by my appear- 
ance, stopped suddenly, and communed with his own thoughts, suf- 
ficiently loud to enable me to overhear the concluding sentence of the 
soliloquy. 

“ Arrah ! then, as sure as my name's Peter Callaghan, it’s himself!” 

I started and turned teeter Fre there, large as life, my excellent 
friend, the gallant captain, was standing. When I presented a full 
front, every doubt regarding my identity vanished; and having secured 
my hand in a grip something between the pressure of a smith’s vice and 
the embrace of a boa-constrictor, Peter tenderly inquired—‘ Whether it 
was myself or my ghost ?” It being contrary to every rule laid down 
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in demonology for spectres to be seen on Carlisle Bridge by dayli 
I assured Captain Callaghan that I was in the flesh ai — 

“ Arrah! darline, if yer not in a particklar hurry, just slither in with 
me to the Carlingford for five minutes, ‘till I sweep a cobweb out of my 
throat with a glass of Guinness, And how is every inch of ye? So ye 
have the fin in a handkerchief?”—thereby meaning my wounded arm in 
a scarf—‘ Arrah ! wasn’t I proud of ye, Ned, when I heard ye had 
drilled a hole in that spalpeen—curse 0’ God upon him, the thief —. 
through which you could read an advertisement in Saunders ; says I, 
‘ By all that’s beautiful! I knew he was just the lad who would make a 
spoon or spoil a horn!’ ” 

The conclusion of this pleasant speech brought us to the door of “the 
Carlingford,” a pleasant establishment on Aston’s Quay, where (olim) 
oysters were nightly demolished by the thousand, and black eyes very 
liberally interchanged. Captain Callaghan was received with that 
smiling attention, which a valued guest is certain to command; and 
before he had time to bless himself, a foaming tankard of treble X was 
placed in his hand by the obsequious pantler. 

“ Garsoon !”—Peter had been a week in Boulogne, and, consequently, 
spoke French like a native—“I say, boheeil bawn! Do ye know, 
avourneeine, if the gentlemen are bailed out yet ?” 

“ Feaks!” returned the “fair boy,” if a half-washed sweep, with one 
shoulder highly elevated above its fellow, and eyes evidently at cross- 
purposes, were entitled to that endearing epithet, “I did not hear, cap- 
tain.” Then approaching more closely to his respected patron, throwing 
a back look over his shoulder, and lowering his voice to a half-whisper, 
the potboy added, ‘“‘ There has been bloody murder about the lookin’- 

lass _ 
e" What lookin’-glass ?” inquired Mr. Callaghan, with an air of inno- 
cence which insinuated that he was no particeps criminis. 

“ Arrah! The g'ass up-stairs, yer honour druv the gintleman through. 
I took my oath to the misthriss, that the North man made smithereens 
of it wid the tongs—and the creature was so drunk, that he can’t deny 
it. They have been after him to three watch-houses—and wherever the 
divil he has stuck himself, sorra one of him they can make out. Yer 
honour’s safe. Amn’t I better to ye than a bad step-father ?” 

“ Troth, Corney jewel,” returned the commander, “ye'll give the 
sheriff trouble some beautiful morning, and die, like Larry O'Brien, 
‘with your face to the city.’ That’s for the Guinness—and there’s.a 
shilling to yourself, for plastering the looking-glass on the North man. 
Come along, Ned; we'll toddle down to the Cock, in Mary-street.8 May 
be, the gentlemen are there.” 

Then, delivering a long and lucid message to Corney aforesaid, 
stating that he, Captain Callaghan, if not found, if sought for at “ the 
Cock,” would be certainly forthcoming at “the Strugglers,” we set out 
for the former restaurant, in which, if Peter could be credited, the best 
steak ever a Christian clapped a coal under, might be had at the notice 
of five minutes. 

“I presume, Peter, you intend to patronise the Cock, and put the 
gridiron in requisition ?” 

“No, not to-day,” returned the gallant captain; “I'm going with 
a few friends to have a spoleeine at Donn ns ta and .in troth, Harry, 
my heart's sore when I think of it. ,The last time I was there, Charley 
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Ormsby was of the murder! how pleasant we were! There 
was, to be sure, @ bit of a ruction in the evening—for one of them divils 
from the College let +8 cure t, and, instead of hitting the land- 
lord, he took @ tooth out of poor ” 

«Is your lamented friend long defanct ?” 

“Tt’s better than a twelvemonth since they sodded him,” returned 
Peter, with a sigh. 

“ And what killed him, Peter?” 

“Oh, bad luck attend it! Soda-water!” responded Captain Cal- 
laghan. 

«“ Nonsense, Peter! soda-water never killed any i” 

“Oh! ye see it’s if you take too much of it—that’s where the mischief 
lies. You know that no man in his senses would poison himself with a 
villanous combustible of that kind, unless there was a sketch of brandy 
in the bottom, to take the colour of death off the water. Poor Charley 
would have three or four bottles to his bedside, before he could lift his 
head off the flea-bag; and, if the doetors could be believed, the soda- 
water finished him at last !” 

This obituary notice, touching the false lover of Penelope Winterton, 
brought us to the Cock; and Peter's eyes were’ blessed by the appear- 
ance of three of his valued friends, to whom I was individually presented. 
Two of the gentlemen were playing dominoes, and the third was 
sitting to an artist. 

If the reader fancies that Mr. Theobald O'Driscol was employed in 
having his lineaments transferred either to ivory or canvass, he will be 
sadly mistaken. The truth is, that Toby had been at the symposium held 
the preeeding night at the Carlingford ; had got imto trouble first, and 
the watch-house afterwards, and, being booked for the dinner-party at 
Donnybrook, he did not wish to jom “the gay fantastic throng” 
ahinkied at that fashionable and festive scene, until a dark-coloured 
halo which encireled his dexter optic, had been painted out by a very 
rising artist, who, however, did not belong to the Royal Academy. 

* Arrah! Harry jewel!” whispered Captain Callaghan, in a softened 
tone that would have wiled a bird off her nest, “maybe ye would join 
the party, and, after a slice of the spoieeine, shake a in Marty 
Currigan’s ? Sorra a one of us but will have a pleasant evening. Come, 
say you will? ‘There's the boys here—six or eight College chaps—and 
two English gentlemen, who are come over to find out, if they can, 
what the divil's the matter, which makes Dan bellow like a bull, about 
justice for Ireland. Bad luck to the much information they'll be after 
getting at Donnybrook, I think.” 

Were I to tell the truth, had Peter proposed a short excursion to the 
Antipodes, or indeed to any place short of Purgatory, I would have 
embraced himself and the offer. When, however, the operation on Mr. 
O'Driscol’s eye had been accomplished, and the waiter was desired to 
“« the twigs,” I confess that, on the production of divers shil- 

s with iron ferules, I would have backed out could I have managed 
it. But the Rubicon was crossed—I had given a fatal consent—though 
still I comforted myself with the recollection that, as I was regularly 
hors de combat, | could not, consequently, be reckoned among the 

1 ts. 

“Give me my bit of blackthorn,” said the captain to the waiter, “ and 
bring a drop of spirits and cold water to rinse our mouths for luck he- 
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fore we start; and Dick, jewel! be sure you get us a chap that will rowl 
us like gentlemen to the fair.” 

All these orders were obeyed: a carriage was speedily announced to 
be in waiting. Peter C and I mounted one side of the shandre- 
dan; the gentleman with the painted eye and his two companions took 
the other; and away we went. 

To describe either an Irish jaunting-car, or the Fair of Donnybrook, 
would be inflicting upon the reader a tale that has been told. It will 
be enough to say, that the vehicular appointments were unique, and that, 
for one passing peep at the driver, I verily believe that George Cruik- 
shank would consent to operate an hour upon the treadmill. Of the 
company “ taking a rowl to the Brook,” it becometh me not to speak— 
pars fui—and modesty insinuates that I should be silent. To claim 
any thing like an equality with a group so distingué as that which filled 
the car would, on my part, be overweening vanity—and I admit that I 
looked like a person wanting in “ proper spirit” and who would slip 
round a corner to avoid a row—while, on the contrary, the very air of 
my friends would have been a sufficient warrantry for a police magistrate 
to have bound them over for the term of their natural lives to keep the 

to all his majesty’s subjects. Indeed, in one short summary he it 
told, that four looser-looking lads never bundled to “the Brook” on the 
outside of an Irish jaunting-car, than my friends and loving countrymen. 

On reaching the entrance to the festive scene, we dismounted from 
“the bone-setter,"” as Mick Dorlan termed his carriage. An itinerant 
merchant had here fixed his establishment, and “ Cheap Jack” was in full 
swing, impressing on an admiring auditory the necessity of taking 
fortune at the flood, and securing the valuable property he was then 

about to sacrifice. The affecting circumstances under which this in- 
valuable stock was “submitted to public competition” were feelingly 
detailed—the unhappy proprietor being at the very moment “ confined 
in the back bars of Newgate, laid upon a wisp of straw, handcuffed and 
double-bolted, and all for the want of ready money.” “ Step forward, 
ladies and gentlemen,” continued Cheap Jack, “and I'll tell ye more 
than the clargy will. They say that there's ten commandments, but I'll 
give ye the eleventh—and that's ‘ take care of yerselves.’ But ye won't 
want that in daling honourably with me ; for a two-year ould child 
would get on as well as his grandfather. I never could hould my own 
with the world; I was born a fool ; and, before she dare trust me out of 
her sight, my mother had me cut for the simples. Step forward, young 
man ; you look like a real patriarck, Here’s the identicle patern of the 
handkerchief with which Dan O’Connell wiped his face, after delivering 
a speech three hours long, that confined the lady lieutenant to her bed, 
and threw the lord mayor into hysterics.” 

“If it’s the same quality of the one ye sould me,” observed a gentle- 
man in the crowd, “it will become finer every day; and, after the first 
washing, ye may riddle bull-dogs through it if ye plase.” 

This bold hit at Cheap Jack elicited a hearty laugh from the crowd, 
but the itinerant dealer in soft wares was ever ready for hard returns. 

“ Arrah! how are yes Tom? Good air, they say’s, a blessin’ ; and 
what a healthy place Kilmainham must be! Troth! I’m glad to see ye! 
I knew yer mother well—and the same be token I remember ye made a 
beautiful hole in a bowl of stirabout, the night that she was married.” 
The laugh recoiled upon the assailant ; but Jack, who had other fish 
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to fry, desisted from further hostilities, to employ his oratory to more 
profitable purposes. 

«“ Would ye be plased to make way for the young lady with the pink 

l. It’s asy to see, miss, that ye stand upon consarvative prin- 
ciples. ‘Take that morsel of muslin into yer beautiful fist,” and he shot 
over a tawdry pocket-handkerchief to the blushing girl. “It’s strong 
enough to haltar an elephant, and the orange and blue are drove into 
the cloth by a steam-engine and the force of fire. That's what I call a 
regular ‘no surrender.’ The pattern was drawn by the Queen of Bo- 
hemia, in honour of the great King William; and you might trail it 
after a ship from the cove of Cork to the rock of Giberaltar, and the 
colours would stand the trial.” 

Mr. O'Driscol, who had already evinced some impatience at listening 
to Cheap Jack, now hinted that the party might be collected at Murty 
Currigan’s—and, pushing through the crowd, we entered a street formed 
of booths, ranged side by side, and found Donnybrook in all its pristine 


lory. 

, Mr. Currigan’s establishment was erected in the centre of the fair, and 
I suppose, to ensure the safety of the guests, it was placed under the 
direct patronage of St. Patrick. An effigy of that blessed personage was 
suspended from a pole ; and, had the calendar been searched through, he, 
“surnamed the morning star,” had not a more formidable antagonist. 
The expression of the saint’s features was stern and determined, as if he 
were warning Satan off the premises, and intimating to the arch enemy 
of man, that he, Patrick, would “stand no gammon.” The painter had 
been liberal, also, in fitting out his man for war, had the devil ventured 
to try conclusions. The beard would have put a rabbi’s to the blush— 
the crosier was a load for a grenadier—and the pontifical superstructure 
that crowned the whole, was on a scale of magnificence which not a 
gentleman on the blessed bead-roll could pretend to emulate. 

Beneath the saint's physiognomy and accoutrements, a board was 
affixed to the pole, which contained much useful information for travellers 
in general. 

“ MURTAGH CURRIGAN, 
From the Cat and Bagpipes, Hell Street, 
Mud Island. 
Restaurateur Francais to Trinity College, 
and 
Purveyor-general to the Army at large. 
Music provided, Dinners as bespoke, Genteel Apartments 
at the Hotel in Town, and every Luxury to be had at 
the Fair.” 


To this general and modest announcement, Mr. Currigan had an- 
nexed a tariff of his prices, and the visiter was thus enabled to ascertain 
from Murty’s carte, the precise draft that would be made upon his 
pocket, whether he indulged in a spoleeine* at the table-d héte, or took 
a passing cropper + at the counter. 

Before the entrance of Murty's restaurant, which appeared to be a 
sort of cave of interminable length, formed by rick cloths and the bed- 
coverings of the Mud Island hotel, extended over wattles stuck in the 
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* Anglice—a collop of boiled mutton. 
T A dram of whiskey, nate. 
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d below, and arched together above, half-a-dozen of his customers 
were standing. I thought that my travelling companions were of that 
Milesian order termed “broths of boys,”’ and consequently not to be 

; but the roué detachment of “ loose lads’ which joined and 
completed the dinner-party, were in every respect their fellows. Not 
one of these, the alumni of the Irish university, appeared to have 
attained his majority. All had that stamp of birth and fashion, curiously 
amalgamated with a devil-may-care rakishness, that would enable a 
sand-blind traveller to pick out a college-man in a crowd. They, too, 
were ready for war, for each had a boulteeine* of the most approved 
proportions, and a hat whose superior surface bore the imprint of a 
watchman’s pole, or which some pleasant gentleman had sat upon for 
half an hour at the Carlingford. Hearty was the greeting that passed 
between the united belligerents ; and, useless devil as I was, when it was 
intimated by Captain Callaghan that I had recently committed homicide, 
I was received with a deferential respect by “the lads” that would more 
than repay, at any time, an arraignment for manslaughter. 

After the introductory ceremonial had been duly performed, we entered 
the orifice of Murty’s cavern, which, on one side, was flanked by a barrel 
of beer, and on the other by two hage iron pots, suspended, in gipsy 
fashion, from strong stakes set in the ground and united at the top. 
The greater cauldron was surcharged with potatoes, the lesser with 
mutton collops, and both were under the direction of a female cuisiniére. 
This Leonora of Mud Island, whose services had been placed in requi- 
sition for the fair, was a stout Amazon with bare legs and. red arms. 
Provided with a formidable iron implement, when a spoleeine was re- 
quired by a customer, she struck her trident in a collop, and landed it on 
a plate held for that purpose, by a living scarecrow, called the waiter. 
As she was constantly on duty, the day hot, and in front and rear 
exposed to a couple fires, which would have cooked a cannibal whole 
without requiring his being quartered and jointed, repeated visits to the 
adjacent beer barrel were excusable. In her, nature had no reason to 
complain that art had injured her proportions; and, had Tom Moore 
honoured the restaurateur frangaise of Trinity College with his 
presence, he would have admitted that, unlike his ‘* Lesbia of the beam- 
ing eye,” Biddy Donovan was not overlaced. 

“Step in, gentlemen, to the royal hotel,” exclaimed Mr. Currigan. 
“Wisp the pratty skins off the cloth, and Jay clane mugs for their 
honours.” Most ceremoniously the first collegeman, who had néver been 
yet so fortunate as to killa man, admitted superior desert on my part, 
and gave me precedency. By bending nearly double, I introduced my 
person beneath a torn sack, which hung over the doorway of Murty's 
den, and formed an unpretending drapery to the entrance ; and, making 
my way down the wattled alley, to secure my wounded arm from 
accidental collisions, | took the flank-end of the board. The remainder 
of the company ducked and followed the example, until Murty’s voice 
from without announced “the table's full,” by exclaiming, after reckon- 
ing his customers as they passed him, “ Mutton and praties for fourteen. 
Stir yerself, Biddy Donovan!” 

The description of two of the company I have hitherto omitted; and 
these were the English philanthropists, who had come specially to Ireland 
to mvestigate the extent of her wrongs. Never were two itinerant 
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patriots thrown into @ more ill-assorted assemblage ; and if their errand 
was to heal national wounds, they were at present in a locality where the 
reception of personal ones was a much more probable event. Their ex- 
ternal differed from that of the remainder of the company; 
for, in sooth, were two slight, sandy-haired, simple-looking gentle- 
men, as ever a débét at Donnybrook. ‘Their intentions no doubt 
were charitable ; for neither blackthorn nor saplin ornamented their right 
hands—while oil-cased umbrellas plainly intimated that they were men 
of peace as well as political reformers. 

A slight incident in entering Murty’s pavilion, might have been looked 
upon by one of these philosophers as being ominous. In passing the Nora 
Creena, who presided over the culinary department of Mr. Currigan’s 
restaurant, one of the college men favoured the lady with a poke of his 
stick. Assailed in the rear, Miss Donovan, on turning round to repel 
aggression, from the peculiar position in which the Saxon visiter carried 
his umbrella, unhappily considered him the offender, and resented the 
assault by a full stoecado of her flesh-fork. Engaged in admiring the 
portrait of St. Patrick, great was the sufferer’s astonishment at finding 
the most unprotected portion of his person ve en Re- 


monstrance was not permitted; for, in a fine burst of classic eloquence, 


Miss Donovan consigned him to another and a warmer world, and with a 
flourish of the trident indicatéd an intention on her part to renew hos- 
tilities. The philosopher did not abide the issue, but jumped into the 
booth for protection; and, to judge by the uneasiness his countenance 
betrayed, as he took his place at the festive board, although a poke from 


a blackthorn may inflict a wound upon the honour, still, for leaving a 
lasting impression, there’s nothing like a flesh-fork, after all. 

The spoleeines were discussed: a couple of jugs of hot punch, fabri- 
cated by Murty with skill and care, succeeded the mutton; a fiddler, 
seated on an inverted keg, was playing a pleasant jig in the further end 
of the pavilion, and sundry devotees of Terpsichore were actively at 
work. An unusual calm hung over Donnybrook; the goddess of discord 

to have left the fair for the evening; no clattering of cudgels 
announced that the boys had gone to work ; no innocent observation of 
“who dare say paas?” gave “note of preparation.” Separated only by 
the drapery of blanket or counterpane from the adjacent booths, we sat 
dos-a to the ladies and gentlemen who favoured both with their 
company; and so close was the union of the rival establishments, that 
back supported back, and, from the indentations of skulls in the canvass, 
you could have easily ascertained the precise extent of the visiters on 
either side. Apollo presided over the left-hand pavilion, for in it an 
agreeable personage was warbling the “ Grovés of Blarney ;” while on 
the right, it was quite evident that “love will be the lord of all” —a soft 
voice ee requesting ‘“‘to be left alone,” was responded to with 
“ Arrah! Judy, my tulip, before I swallow another Johuny, I'll take the 
flavour “ ips.” The blanket partition was indented by a brace of 
skulls, a smack, like the snap of a copper cap, told that the kiss was 
consummated. 

One of the Bradburn savans having coughed to attract general atten- 
tion, was pleased to remark that he had come under an impression that 
the Irish had been misrepresented, and that impression was confirmed— 
that for centuries they had been oppressed, abused, and insulted, he be- 
lieved sincerely—and that the Saxon yoke was worse than the Egyptian, 
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and of that, too, he felt assured. Justice for Ireland was ix riously 
demanded ; and he pledged himself that the bak: Ihe should pidhdiah, ox 


his return to d, the title of which was still undecided, should speak 
trumpet-tongued the wrongs of injured Erin ; and, as he was vain enough 
to imagine, call the attention of king, lords, and commons, to devise a 
remedy for her wrongs. On one point he must speak, and he must add, 
indignantly. The very place he now had visited with such pleasure, 
that place had been infamously libelled. In their ignorance of Ireland, 
too many of his credulous countrymen had erroneously supposed that 
Donnybrook was insecure, and men were there assaulted and knocked 
down for any reason, and sometimes for no reason at all. On this point 
he also would enlighten his besotted fellow-citizens. What could be 
more delightful than their present meeting? Love and song at either 
side. “A happy thought, by the way—Mr. Jenkins, I'll trouble you to 
book it.” 

His companion, we now discovered, was only secretary to the philan- 
thropist; for, producing a Chubb-locked diary, he proceeded to record 
Mr. Robinson’s remarks. From the top of the table, Captain Callaghan 
winked to the college man, who divided me from the man of Bradburn, 
and that wink was correctly understood. 

“Captain O’Sullivan,” whispered the young rouwé, “you're not in 
fighting order, so stroll down among the dancers. Behind the fiddler, 
the curtain lifts: when the rookawn commences, pop out instantly, and 
within a couple of minutes, ‘you'll see as beautiful a shindy as Mere 
brook will show during the meeting. You. see the entry in that ass’s 
day-book, which the other fool is making? If it be not altered before 


‘ he goes to bed—that is, if Mr. Robinson is able to reach it—don't be- 


lieve Harry Ponsonby again.” 

Never was pledge given more speedily redeemed. At the moment 
when Mr. Jenkins was noticing Mr. Robinson’s remarks, the dos-d-dos 
of the latter gentleman had reached that affecting part of the ballad, 
where the Lady Jeffrys had just reason to complain of Saxon cruelty, 
inasmuch as 

Oliver Cromwell, 
He did her pummel, 
And made a breach in her battlement. 


Fortunate was it for me that I had taken a flank position ; and, rising 
from the bench, I stepped along the booth until I reached the keg on 
which the fiddler was seated, I turned my eye carelessly on Mr. Ponsonby, 
and observed him quietly remove a fork from the table, and, unnoticed 
by the remainder of the company, jerk it through the blanket which sepa- 
rated the man of Bradburn from the man of song in the next pavilion. 
I believe there is a movement in the art of melody termed a musicat 
transition ; and, never was there a more marked one, than that with 
which the quaver of our next door neighbour was exchanged for a yell of 


agony. 

“Oh! blessed Antony!” he shouted, ‘‘I’m fairly murdered,” and, 
springing from the form upon which he had been so unexpectedly 
assaulted, a crash of crockery announced that he had jumped upon ‘the 
table. Scarcely had the prongs been inserted into the nether portion of 
the person of the vocalist, until Mr. Ponsonby had thrown himself flat 
upon the floor. The head of Mr. Robinson which was thrown back in a fine 
attitude of repose, did not escape the notice of the sufferer—and, consi- 
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dering that he was indebted to the philanthropist for the favour he had 
received, he returned the compliment on the skull of the suspected assail- 
ant with a good will that sent Mr. Robinson to the floor hike a sack of 
sawdust. Dire was the uproar that succeeded, as from either pavilion 
the company issued out and commenced a general mélée. One mis- 
chievous me gripped the table-cloth as he sallied into action, and 
the appurtenances thereof became instantly a heap of ruin—while the 
gentleman with the painted eye, struck away one of the . ay of the 
spoleeine-pot—and in a vain attempt to preserve the equilibrium of that 
vessel, over which she presided with so much credit, Miss Donovan re- 
ceived a considerable portion of its contents. Hopping upon one foot, 
Biddy showed a marked antipathy to scalding water ; and all, Tyrian or 
Trojan, whose persons came within her reach, were favoured with a -touch 
of her trident, and that, too, without the slightest partiality. From 
small causes spring great events. Every tent, when the cri de guerre 
was heard, poured out its quota of belligerents; and, through the inge- 
nuity of Mr. Ponsonby, and the judicious application of a dinner-fork, in 
five minutes after, one hundred couple of its visiters were in full occupa- 
tion upon the green of Donnybrook. 

As for me, I watched the battle at a distance ; and, as the tide of con- 
flict rolled from the place where hostilities had broken out, I determined 
to retire unscathed from the seat of war. On passing Murty’s establish- 
ment I perceived the unfortuate restaurateur lamenting over the demoli- 
tion of his property, while Miss Donovan was hopping about on one foot, 
collecting the few fragments of the mutton, of which the greater portion 
had been rapidly abstracted by numerous idlers, who had not been en- 
gaged in the row. 

stepped into the pavilion. Secretary Jenkins was binding a handker- 
chief round his patron’s head, and | innocently inquired the extent to 
which his cranium had been damaged, and whether he could inform me 
what the deuce had produced the battle, which was still raging out of 
doors. A melancholy shake of the head announced the ignorance of the 
erpak as to the causes which had rendered him hors de combat; 
ut Murty Currigan was more communicative. 

“ ave ! captain, jewel—the divil, that knows every thing—Lord 
pardon us for mentionin’ his name !—only can tell that. There they 
were, as pacable as lambs this minute, and the next nothing but bloody 
murder. Whativer brought the rookawn on, amn’t I fairly ruinated ? 
Jugs, mugs, and bottles, all in smithereens on the floor—Biddy hoppin’ 
on one leg, like a magpie—and not three scraps remaining out of a side 
of mutton. May the widow’s curse ‘light upon ye, Toby Driscol! Af 
I don’t have ye to the Court o’ Conciencée next Monday mornin’, for 
assault and battery on Biddy Donovan, and destruction of property, by 
tumblin’ the spoleeine-pot. Oh, murder! here’s myself clane broke and 
reduced to desolation, and nobody can tell how—oh, murder ! murder!” 

The jeremiade was interrupted by an exclamation from without. 

“Oh! Father Antony, look down upon us! Arrah! Mister Currigan, 
jewel! will ye jist step out?” and both guest and Jandlord, meaning 
thereby Murty and myself, obeyed the summons of Miss Donovan, whose 
high excitement, and singular evolutions executed on a single leg, gave 
her the air and appearance of a mad Bacchante. 

“ Here, they're fightin’ back—may the Lord protect us !—there goes 
the ‘ Paphian Bower!’ every wattle tore away for boulteeines to murder 
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one another!” and as Biddy spoke, a goodly pavilion which bore that 
insinuating title, vanished as if harlequin h given it a signal to dis- 

, and “Jeft not a wreck behind.” “Oh, murder! down goes the 
‘ Pemple of Fortune ;’” and fifty couple of well-matched combatants 
went, in one grand passage of arms, clean through the centre of an 
edifice, which five minutes before was doing an extensive and profitable 
business. 

The maimed and wounded began now to drop out of the mélée, and 
retire to the rear; generally the damage sustained was confined to the 
skull and countenance ; but from the position of his hand, a stout 

tleman near the tent had received lethal injury much nearer to the 
centre of gravity than either the head or feet. I rather suspected who 
the sufferer was, and ventured a tender inquiry. 

“Am I hurt.?” responded the wounded man, answering my question 
in the Irish style, by addressing an interrogatory to me in return: 
“ Arrah ! do you suppose a body can get two inches of a three-pronged 
fork drove into him through an ould blanket without feeling it ?” 

Mr. Robinson, who had managed, with the assistance of Mr. Jenkins, 
to approach the entrance of the ruins of Murty’s restaurant, witnessed 
the downfall of “the Temple of Fortune,” for a few moments, and in 
speechless astonishment, silently gazed upon the battle, as the cries of 

combatants and the clattering of cudgels ‘now trebly thundering 
swell’d the gale.” What the current of his thoughts might have been, 
or what philosophic inferences he drew from passing events, I am not 
prepared to say, as a voice at my elbow ejaculated— 

“Isn’t that beautiful slating, yer honours? ‘The Timple’s’ teetotally 


. demolished—and, holy Paul! down goes ‘the Rookery !’ ” 


As Mick Doolan—for it was the gentleman who “ rowled us to the 
Brook” that directed our attention to the progress of the battle—ended 
his brief remark, as Shakspeare saith, “a cry of women,” and the 
magical disappearance of another fashionable establishment, too faithfully 
confirmed the truth of Mickey's prediction; and “the Rookery” was no 
more. Mr. Robinson, whose intellects seemed slightly obnubilated, since 
the temper of a twig of crab-tree had been satisfactorily tested by a direct 
application to the posterior region of his knowledge-box, at last gave 
vent to his “impressions of Ireland and the Irish.” 

“T have read,” he half said and half soliloquised, “ of Cattabaws and 
Cherokees —I am acquainted with Cannibals and Anthropophagi, through 
ae but of all the savage nations upon earth, I give the palm to 

and.” 

“Is Mr. Jenkins to book that observation ?” I inquired. 

Before he could reply, ‘the war, that for a time did fail,” received a 
fresh and exciting impulse, by the fortunate arrival of a couple .of 
jaunting-cars loaded with college men and citizens, who instantly, and 
without losing time by an inquiry, took part in the affray. To a sup- 
plication from the Bradburn reformer that I would save his life, I 
willingly assented. Mick Doolan piloted us to his “ bone-setter ;” and 
when the pleasure of the evening was but commencing, we stupidly 
abandoned the scene of love and song. 

“Do you purpose taking a spoleeine at the Brook, to-morrow?” I 
cursorily inquired of Mr. Robinson, 

The philosopher looked at me for a moment. 

“ When I commit suicide, sir,” he solemnly responded, “1 will jump 
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into the crater of Vesuvius ; my death will be more classic, and my 
sufferings be shorter.” 

8 Ly se yhdpattrgr etn amyry 26. sm grates 

“I have got as much knowledge of na character and habits as | 
want to have; and should I be out of the surgeon’s hands to-morrow 
afternoon, if you inquire at the office of his Majesty's mail-packet, among 
the earliest berths secured for Liverpool, you will find one booked for— 
Mr. Anastasius Robinson.” 


On my return to Bilton’s, I had stolen up-stairs to my own chamber, 
and avoided the drawing-room. Indeed, position I was placed in 
with Mr. Harding was one of painful embarrassment. The racket of 
Donnybrook had partially abstracted my thoughts; but new, like the 
sobriety which follows drunkenness, the revulsion was distressing. | loved 
‘wisely and too well”—my passion was returned—my homage was 
accepted—when up rose a gigantic obstacle to crush my hopes at once. 
Hopeless, indeed, I was; for I had seen enough of Mr. Harding’s 
character, to know that with him a pledge was sacred ; and that no 
matter how feelings and honour might come in conflict, with the latter 
undoubtedly the victory would remain. What should be my course of 
action? Should I endeavour to alienate from him for whom it was 
destined, a heart over which the recollection of accidental services had 
given me some advantage? Were Mary Harding’s sentiments towards 
me those of gratitude or love? and should I, at the sacrifice of filial 
obedience, endeavour to make her mine? Love said, “‘ En avant, cap- 
tain!” but honour whispered, “ Halt!” 

My mind was regularly tempest-tossed. I paced the room—now de- 
termining to enact ‘‘ Plato the sententious,” and fly from the perilous 
struggle which passion opposed to principle entails on him who is hardy 
enough to essay the trial; then by rapid transition, throwing philosophy 
to the dogs, I resolved that in love as well as war, to obtain success, the 
end justified the means. The self-denial of the Romish school was 
beautiful in theory; but the happy adaptation of Irish optimism was 
oo im practice ; and the conclusion I came to was, to run away with 

ary first, and, on our return from Gretna-green, balance the account 
between love and duty on the road, before we asked her father’s 


Heaven pardon me ! to this conclusion had I come, when a gentle tap 
at the door startled me. My loud and rather angry “Come in!” was 
promptly obeyed! and Mary Hamblyn presented herself. She was the 

arer of a sealed billet—I broke the cover—rapidly ran my eye over the 
letter—and I need scarcely add that to my iatended expedition to the 
border it was a regular demolisher. 

And yet though my hopes were finally extinguished, the perusal of 
are 


Mary’s farewell epistle was calculated to create a melancholy pleasure ; 
for, while she assured me that she never would disobey her father, or 
form a union without his sanction hallowed it, she ingenuously owned 
that she loved me, and never would wed another. Mary Hamblyn, who 
had watched the varying expression of my countenance, as I read the 
valediction of the gentle girl, was about, I presume, to offer me sym- 
pathy and counsel, when a heavy tread crossed the lobby. “ This way, 
sir,” exclaimed the waiter ; and after “a loud alarum” of his knuckles on 


the door, it opened, and in came Captain Callaghan. 
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“ My dear boy—” commenced Peter, when a glance at Miss Harding’s 

messenger changed the current of his thoughts. “The Lord 

Eiees your pretty face !— A ict let me light a cigar at your 
eye? as the dragoon said to the duchess.” 

Mary Hamblyn having declined the experiment, and retired, the cap- 
tain thus continued. 

“ Arrah! what a 4 apie that your fin was out of order, and you 
couldn’t take share in the rookawn—divil a one of me ever was t 
at a prettier slating match! We cleared the fair from end to end—and 
finished the fight by tattermg down the ‘Theatre Royal.’ Lord! but 
ye would have laughed, if ye had seen Hamlet’s Ghost scrambling out of 
the ruins, with a young woman they call Ophalia. But there will be the 
devil to pay next Friday, at the Court of Conscience. Seven booths 
teetotally destroyed ; and if ye riddled Donnybrook, ye wouldn't find a 
whole tumbler. Faith! ‘I'll cut my lucky’ before the law begins; and 
the fortnight poor dear Mrs. Callaghan gave me to visit the family in 
Cork, was out last Monday. Divil a step farther than Dublin I could 
get for the life of me. One meets, ye know, with so many ould ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“ But, Peter, won’t the family be disappointed at not seeing a member 
they have so much reason to be proud of ?” 

“T don’t doubt but they will; but I wrote what they call a circular 
letter to my uncle Cornelius, and tould Corney to read it to the re- 
mainder of the family.—Come in, if you're fat!’ continued Peter, in 
reply to a knock at the door. The order was obeyed, and the valet and 

counsellor of my honoured uncle duly presented himself. Sir 


. Cesar, “ good easy man,” as he fancied, had executed his stolen march— 


and the ex-commander had been actually located in Bilton's, and dis- 
cussing a chop, while I was more agreeably engaged at Donnybrook 
with a spoleeine. 

I dreaded an interview. To give my respected relative pain was most 
distressing ; but, in my present state of mind, even to listen patiently to 
his matrimonial overtures would be impossible. I begged of Peter to 
aid, counsel, and assist; and, to do the captain justice, whether the call 
of love or war were made upon him by a friend, it was ever faithfully 

ed to. 

*] wouldn’t matter stayin’ an hour or two with you and the ould 
fellow, only, upon my conscience, I’m ashamed to take off my hat in the 
drawing-room. I got a clip or two in the scrimmage ;” and the oe, 
removing his tile, disclosed two large strips of sticking-plaster. “ ! 
I was just thinking what I would tell poor dear Mrs. Callaghan, when 
she made inquiries. Feaks! I'll just say I was pitched off a jaunting- 
car, going to attend a charity sermon at the Bethesda.’’ 

“Harry, my dear fellow,”' and the general shook me warmly by the 
hand, « glad to see you look so well. How is the arm ?—know the feel 
—got a touch myself of a riflle-ball from a d—d, yellow-faced Yankee, 
on the Brandywine, who took a long shot at me from behind a hiccory 
tree. Captain Callaghan, your obedient servant. How astonished you 
must be, Harry, to find old Hannibal across the herring-pond. No 
matter, the surprise will prove agreeable. D—n that y editor— 
fancied you booked for the ‘ Monthly Obituary’—and the infernal lawyer 
in for the property, after all. But matters Lok better; the balls roll 
right again, and what the raw recruit—that’s you, Harry—has been 
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trying for in vain, the old soldier has secured for him,—a wife, Captain 
: and such a wife !” 

Here Sir Cxsar O’Sullivan chuckled, and rubbed his hands. 

“ Upon my sowl, general dear, and for the same thing the lad ought 

go down upon his marrow-bones to ye,” observed Peter. “ Divil 
blister the wife I would have been master of, that would have been 
worth the thirteenth part of a sculéogue, but for Charley Ormsby—may 
God be good to him!” 

A gracious smile accompanied a push over of the decanter to the 
gallant captain, and a delicate inquiry into the causes which produced 
the mosaic of his scull’s patchwork succeeded. 

“Troth, general dear! if the truth must be tould, I was on the 
ran-tan, with a few friends this morning, and I'm a little the worse for 
the shindy. But about this conjugal affair—if it’s likely to come off 
soon, I should wait for a day or two.” 

“ Then, my dear captain, I am delighted,” returned the ex-commander, 
‘to reply to you in the affirmative. Within a week, the bonds of 
Hymen shall be riveted.” 

Egad! between my honoured uncle and Peter Callaghan, I was likely 
to be married, “out of the face,” as they say in Connaught, and that, 
too, without asking my own consent; and to this proceeding I entered a 
demurrer. Ear 

“1 tell you what, Harry,” said the general, “I have taken some 
trouble—broke my heart reading thirty sheets of gray Fg ger 
my name four times to the same—and as your wife’s in the house, if 
er are not married within three days, may I, Cesar O'Sullivan 


“Stop, uncle !—’Tis well the recording angel has not registered a 
rash oath. I, too, swear in the face of Heaven ve 

“ Arrah! death an’ nouns! what are ye both cursing about ?” inquired 
the gallant captain; “if the ceiling was not pretty stout, between ye 

u would bring it down.” 

* You shall marry within the week,” said the commander. 

“ I shall not marry !” returned his undutiful nephew. 

“Then, by every thing matrimonial, I'll marry her myself! You 
smile. If I don't, may my name be struck out of the ‘ Army List ;’ and 
now, crook your knee, you undutiful scoundrel, and I'll introduce your 
honoured aunt.” 

Off hobbled the general. 

** Peter,” 1 whispered, “ is the old man mad ?” 

“Oh! the aivil a much doubt about that!” returned the captain. 
“He, the unfortunate ould sinner, dramin’ about matrimony! Ob, 
upon my conscience ! if there’s not a tile off his upper works, there's 
rats in his garret, to a certainty.” 

The door flew open—in came the general. A lady was leaning on 
his arm. I looked up—it was Mary Harding ! 

In a moment she was clasped to my bosom. 

. ap hang it! Harry, she’s your aunt, you know. Spare your 
uncle's feelings. 

“* My dear, dear uncle! what shall I say ?” 

“* Upon my conscience !” said Peter Callaghan, “I'll tell ye what you 
ought to say’—and he looked for a moment at Miss Harding—“ that 
wy uncle’s a regular trump, and the young lady—arrah ! monasindiaul! 

ut a Quaker might brake a convent for her !” 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


A RECENT OCCURRENCE. 


A Firm there is of civic fame, 
At all events of notoriety 
(Excuse my mentioning its name), 
Which crams the public to satiety, 
With rhyming puffs by shopmen bards, 
And huge conspicuous placards, 
Slung on the backs of men and boys, 
And hobble-de-hoys, 
Plying all day their devious courses ; 
Or stuck on the tall vans that flare 
Through every crowded thoroughfare, 
To cozen asses and to frighten horses. 
This firm’s emporium or bazaar, 
Near (where you will?), is known afar 
By catchpenny devices manifold, 
By panes of glass worth, many guineas, 
And all that may attract the ninnies 
Who think they’re buying cheap, and find they're sold. 


Two clowns one day before the shop 
In rustic frocks and spatterdashes, 
Besmirch’d with stercoraceous splashes, 
Came to a stop ; 
Not to admire the flash habiliments, 
Whicli a month’s wear would turn to filaments ; 
Not to indulge in talk domestic, 
But to decide by imprecations, 
And interchange of objurgations, 
Some unadjusted feud agrestick. 
Their flashing eyes and gestures furious 
Soon show’d that words, howe’er injurious, 
Would not interpret what their rage meant ; 
So they began a fist engagement, 
And in the very first attack 
One of the rustics, reeling back, 
Against the window fell slap dash. 
Zooks! what a crash! 
’T was obvious that the largest pane 
(If we may speak in Yankee strain), 
Was sent to everlasting smash. 


Away the first aggressor burried, 
And presently was lost to sight ; 
Out rush’d four shopmen, red and flurried, 
Who seiz’d the window-breaking wight, 
Aghast and trembling with affright, 
Drage’d him into their shop or trap, and 
Told their master what had happen’d. 
‘It cost ten pounds !” the latter roar’d ; 
“Ten pounds, and you must pay them down, 
Before your liberty’s restored. 
D'ye hear? hast got the money, clown ?” 


“Ten pounds!” cried Hodge, in blank dismay ; 
“Lord love you, I can never pay. 
I’ve got ten shillings and some pence; 
(Tis hard to make me such a loser) 
But if they'll cover the offence, 
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Take’em and let me go, now do, sir.” 
“ Blockhead! will such a mite atone? 
You must make good the whole disaster.” 
“ l’ve nothing else, sir, of my own ; 
What more I’ve got belongs to master.” 
“So you have money then! how much ?” 
“ Why sir, he sent me on a job, 
To cash a check for fifty pound ; 
’Tis done, the note is in my fob, 
Wrapp’d in a paper, safe and sound ; 
But that, you know, I mustn’t touch ; 
You wouldn’t bring me to disgrace, 
Wi’ loss o’ character and place, 
So don’t ye ax me, sir, pray don’t ; 
Touch it I mustn’t, and I won't.” 
** Your master, clown, is answerable 
For your misdeeds, whate’er they be ; 
Down with the note upon the table, 
And we'll give change and set you free ; 
If not, prepare to go to prison.” 
“ Dang it!” cried Hodge, with face of woe, 
“ What can I do, sir, when you know 
The money isn’t mine, but his’n ?” 
“ Stuff!” quoth the magnate of the shop ; 
** Quick ! quiek ! let the police be call’d, 
And send him straight to gaol.” “Stop! stop !” 
Ejaculated Hodge, appall’d, 
And like a leaf of aspen shaking, 
Such was his pitiable taking, 
‘“‘ Master, if I am miss’d, will say 
I’ve robb’d him, and have run away. 
It can’t be help’d—what must be must.” 
So saying he fish’d up the note, 
From the deep fob in which ’twas thrust, 
And twisted like a papillote, 
Secured the change, and then departed, 
Half frightened and half broken hearted. 
Moaning and muttering, “I fegs! 
How shall I ever tell my master 
About this terrible disaster ? 
I’m ruin’d, sure as eggs is eggs.” 


Our cits, though chuckling with intense 
Enjoyment at the clown’s expense, 
Had little cause for mirth, if any. 
For lo! their banker's clerk appears 
Next day, and whispers in their ears, 
“This fifty’s forged—not worth a penny!” 


Such was the fact, our firm had lost, 
Besides the broken window's cost, 
Pounds forty at a single throw 
What had they in return to show 
For such subtraction from their till? 
A piece of paper, value—nil ! 


Meanwhile the fighting clowns, whose roguery 
(They were colleagues) the plot had plann’d, 
By which the tradesmen were trepann’d, 

Changed their smock frocks for stylish toggery, 

To Margate steam’d, to take their pleasure, 

And spent their forty pounds at leisure. 
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Moreron whistled a bit of an opera air, but the old man put his hand 
on his arm, saying in a low tone, “ Hush! hush! what's the use of such 
noise ?”” and leading the way to the opposite corner, he chose one of the 
smallest of the keys on his bunch, and stooped down, kneeling on one 
knee by the side of a large stone in the pavement, marked with a cross 
and a star, and having a keyhole in it covered with a brass plate made to 
play in the stone. The old man put in the key and anak it, but when 

e attempted to lift the slab it resisted. 

“There, you must get it up for yourself,” he said, rising, “I can’t ; 
= hold of the key, and with your young arm you'll soon get it up, I 

say.” 

al did as the other directed, and raised the slab without difficulty. 
When he had done, he quietly put the keys in his pocket, saying, ‘‘ Give 
me the lantern!” 

But Mr. Grindley did not like the keys being in Captain Moreton’s 
pocket, and though he did not think it worth while to make a piece of 
work about it, yet he kept the lantern and went down first. A damp, 
close smell met them on the flight of narrow stone steps, which the old 
lords of the manor had built down into their place of long repose ; and 
the air wes so dark that it seemed as if the blackness of all the many 
long nights which had passed since the vault was last opened had accu- 
mulated and thickened there. 

For some moments, the faint light of the lantern had no effect upon the 
solid gloom ; but, as soon as it began to melt, the old man walked on, 
saying, “ This way, captain. I think it used to stand hereabouts, upon. 
the tressles to the right. That is your father’s to the left, and then there’s 
your mother’s; and next there’s your little sister, who died when she was 
a baby, all lying snug together. The Moretons, that is the old Moretons, 
are over here. Here’s your grandfather—a jolly old dog, I recollect him 
well, with his large stomach and his purple face—and then his lady—I did 
not know her—and then two or three youngsters. You see, young and 
old, they all come here one time or another. This should be your great 
grandfather,” and he held up the lantern to the top of one of the coffins. 
“No,” he said, after a brief examination, “that is the colonel who was 
killed in ’45. Why they put him here I don’t know, for he died long 
before your great grandfather. But here the old gentleman is. He lived 
to agreat age, I know.” 

“Let me see,” said Captain Moreton; and approaching the side of the 
coffin he made the old man hold the lantern close to the plate upon the 
top. The greater part of the light was shed upon the coffin lid, though 
some rays stole upwards and cast a sickly glare upon the two faces that 
hung over the last resting-place of the old baronet. Captain Moreton 
0 2 
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ut his hand in his pocket, at the same time pointing with the other to a 
rass plate, gilt, which bore a short inscription upon it, somewhat obscure 
from dust and verdigris. 

“ There! it is quite plain,” he said, “ 1766 !” 

The old sexton had been fumbling for a pair of spectacles, and now he 
mounted them on his nose and looked closer, saying, ‘‘ No, captain, 1760.” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” said the other, sharply, “it is the dust covers the tail of 
the six. I'll show youin a minute;” and as quick as light he drew the 
other hand from his pocket, armed with a sharp steel instrument of a very 

iar shape. It was like a stamp for cutting pastry, only much smaller, 
with the sharp edge formed like a broken sickle. Before the old man 
could see what he was about to do, he pressed his hand, and the instrument 
it contained, tight upon the plate, gave it a slight turn and withdrew it. 

‘‘ Lord ’a mercy! what have you done?” exclaimed the sexton. 

“ Nothing, but taken off the dust,” answered Moreton with a laugh ; 
“look at itnow! Is it not 66 plain enough?” 

“ Ay, that it is,” said Grindley. ‘But this won’t do, captain, this 
won't do.” 

“‘ By —-— it shall do,” replied the other, fiercely; “and if you say one 
word, you will not only lose the money but get hanged into the bargain; 
for the moment I hear you’ve ‘peached Il make a full confession, and say 

ou put me up to the trick. So now my old boy you are in for it, and 
hed better go through with it like a man. If we both hold our tongues 
nothing can happen. We slip out together and no one knows a syllable; 
but, if we are fools, and chatter, and don't help each other, we shall both 

t into an infernal scrape. You will suffer most, however, I'll take care 
of that. Then, on the contrary, if I get back what they have cheated me 
and my father out of, you shall have 100/. for your pains.” 

At first the sexton was inclined to exclaim and protest, but Captain 
Moreton went on so long that he had time to reflect—and, being a man of 
quick perceptions, to make up his mind. At first, too, he looked angrily 
in his companion’s face through his spectacles, holding up the lantern to 
see him well ; but gradually he dropped the light and his eyes together 
to the coffin-lid, examined it thoughtfully, and in the end said, in a low, 
quiet, significant voice, “1 think, captain, the tail of that six looks some- 
what bright and sharp considering how old it is.” 

The compact was signed and sealed by those words; and Moreton re- 
plied, “ I’ve thought of all that, old gentleman. It shall be as green as 
the rest by to-morrow morning.” 

Thus saying, he took out a small vial of a white liquid, dropped a few 
drops on the plate, and rubbed them into the deep mark he had made. 
Then, turning gaily to hiscompanion, he exclaimed “ Now for the register.” 

Grindley made no reply; and they walked up into the church again, put 
down the slab of stone, locked it, and advanced towards the vestry. There, 
however, the old man paused at the door, saying, in a low, shaking voice, 
“T can't, captain! I can’t! It is forgery, nothing else. I'll stay here, 
you go and do what you like, you’ve the keys.” 

‘¢ Where are the books kept?” asked the other, speaking low. 

“In the great chest,” said the sexton, “it must be the second book from 
the top.” 

. Can I find pen and ink ?” inquired Moreton. 

‘On the table, on the table,” answered Grindley. ‘Mathew Lomax 
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had a child christened two days ago. But it wont never look like the old 
ink.” 

“ Never you fear,” said the other worthy, “I am provided ;” and taking 
the lantern, he opened the vestry-door and went in. 

Captain Moreton set down the lantern on a little table covered with 
green cloth, and proceeded about his work quietly and deliberately. He 
was no new offender, though this was a new offence. He had none of 
the young timidity of incipient crime about him. He had done a great 
many unpleasant things on great inducements, pigeoned confiding friends, 
made friendships for the sake of pigeoning, robbed Begums, as was the 
custom in those days, shot two or three intimate acquaintances who did 
not like being wronged, and was, moreover, a man of a hardy constitu- 
tion, so that his nerves were strong and unshaken. He tried two or three 
keys before he found the one which fitted the lock of the chest. He 
took out two volumes of registers, and examined the contents, soon found 
the passage he was looking for, and then searched for the pen and ink, 
which, after all, were not upon the table. Then he tried the pen upon 
his thumb-nail, and took out his little bottle again, for it would seem that 
within that vent was some fluid which had a double operation, namely, 
that of corroding brass and rendering ink palid. The register was laid 
open before him, a stool drawn to the table, his hand pressed tight upon 
the important page, and the pen between his fingers and thumb to keep 
all steady in the process of converting 1760 into 1766, when an unfor- 
tunate fact struck him, namely, that there were a great many insertions 
between the two periods. He paused to consider how this was to be over- 
come, when suddenly he heard an exclamation from without, and the 
sound of running steps in the church, as if some one was ana 
away in great haste. He had forgotten--it was the only thing he had 
forgotten—to turn his face to the door, and he was in the act of attempt- 
ing to remedy this piece of neglect, by twisting his head over his 
shoulder, when he received a blow upon the cheek which knocked him off 
his stool, and stretched him on the pavement of the vestry. He started 
up instantly, but before he could see any thing or any body, the lantern 
was knocked over, and the door of the vestry shut and bolted, leaving 
him a prisoner in the dark. 


Cuap. XXVIII. 


TARNINGHAM Park was exceedingly quiet; for Sir John Slingsby was 
out at dinner some five miles off, and his merry activity being removed, every 
living thing seemed to think itself entitled to take some repose. Mrs. 
Clifford, who had been far from well for several days, and had not quitted 
her room during the whole morning, had gone to bed, Mary and Isabella 
were conversing quietly—perhaps sadly —in the drawing-room, the butler 
snored in the pantry, the ladies’ maids and footmen were enjoying a 
temporary calm in their several spheres, and cook, scullions, and house- 
maids were all taxing their energies to do nothing with the most merito- 
rious perseverance. Even the hares hopped more deliberately upon the 
lawns, and the cock-pheasants strutted with more tranquil grandeur. 
Every one seemed to sae that Sir John Slingsby was absent, and that 
there was no need to laugh, or talk, or dance, or sing, or eat, or drink, 
more than was agreeable, The very air seemed to participate in the 
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eral feeling, for, whereas it had been somewhat boisterous and keen 
, wt the day, it sunk into a calm, heavy, chilly sleep towards night, and 
the leaves rested motionless upon the trees, as if weary of battling with 
the wind. 

“ We will have a fire, Mary,” said Isabella; “ though it be summer in 
the calendar, it is winter in the field, and I do not see why we should 
regulate our comfort by the almanac. Papa will not be home till 
twelve, and though he will be warm enough, I dare say, that will do 
nothing for us.” 

As she spoke she rose to ring the bell ; but at the same moment 
another bell rang, being that of the chief entrance, and both Miss 
Slingsby and her cousin looked aghast at the idea of a visiter. Some 
time elapsed before their apprehensions were either confirmed or removed; 
for there was a good deal of talking at the glass door; but at first the 
servant did not choose to come in with any explanation. At length, 
however, a footman appeared in very white stockings and laced knee- 
bands, saying, with a grin, ‘If you please, ma’am, there is little Billy 
Lamb at the door wishes to see you. He asked for Sir John first. I 
told him he couldn't, for you were engaged ; but he said he was sure 
you would, and teased me just to tell you he was here.” 

“ Billy Lamb !” said Isabella. “Wh is that?—Oh, I remember: is 
not that the poor boy at the White Hart ?” 

* Yes, ma’am,” replied the footman, “the little humpback that you 
gave half-a-crown to one day when he was whistling so beautiful.” 

“Oh, I will see him, of course,” said Isabella, much to the footman’s 
amazement, who could not see the “of course ;” ‘I will come out and 


speak with him.” 
“Have him brought in here, Bella,” said Mary, “I know the poor 


boy well, and his mother, too. The poor daughter is dead ; she married 
badly, I believe, and died two or three years ago.” 


“ — him in,” said Miss Slingsby to the servant, and the man re- 
u 


tired to fulfil her commands. As Billy Lamb entered the room the two 
fair girls, both so beautiful yet so unlike each other, advanced towards 
the door to meet him; and stood before the poor deformed boy leaning 
slightly towards each other, with their arms linked together. The boy 
remained near the entrance, and the footman held the door open behind 
him till Miss Slingsby nodded her head as an intimation that his pre- 


sence was not required. 


‘Well, William,” said Isabella, as the man departed, “ how are you, 


and what is it you want?” 

“And your poor mother, William,” said Mary Clifford, “I have not 
seen her a long while, how is she ?” 

“She is much better, thank you, ma’am,” replied the boy. “She is 
reconciled with Stephen, now, and has gone to be with him up in the cot- 
tage, and take care of his little boy, my poor ‘sister's orphan, and so she 
is much better.” Then turning to Isabella, he went on—“ I am quite 
well, thank you, miss ; but somehow my heart is very down just now, for 
I came up to tell Sir John something very terrible and very bad.” 

“Is it magistrate’s business, William? or can I give you any help?” 
asked Isabella. 

‘Oh dear no, Miss Slingsby,” replied the boy, “it is not about myself 
at all, but about Sir John ;” and he looked up in her face with his clear, 
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bright, intelligent eyes, as if beseeching her to understand him without 
ing him to further explanations. 

But Isabella did not understand him at all ; and she inquired —“ What 
do you mean, my good lad? I am sure my father will be glad to do any 
thing he can for you; and I do not think that you would yourself do 
any thing very terrible and very bad, such as you speak of.” 

“Hush, Isabella,” said her cousin, whose heart was a more apprehen- 
sive one than her cousin's, and who had some glimmering of dangers or 
sorrows hidden under the boy’s obscure words: “Let him explain him- 
self. Tell us, William, exactly what you mean. If wrong has been 
done you, we will try to make it right ; but you spoke of my uncle : has 
any thing happened to Sir John ?” 

‘No, Miss Mary,” replied Billy Lamb, “but I fear evil. may happen 
to him if something is not done to stop it.” | 

“ But of what kind ?” asked Isabella, anxiously : “tell us all about it. 
What is it — fear? Where did you get your information ?” 

“From Mr. Bacon,” answered the boy, simply, ‘the little lawyer at 
Tarningham, ma’am. He’s not a bad man, nor an unkind man either, 
like Mr. Wharton ; and, though he did not just bid me come up and tell 
Sir'John, yet he said he very much wished he knew what was going to 
happen. Then he said he could not write about it, for it was no business 
of his, as he was but acting for others, and he did not like to send a 
message because—” 

“ But what is it?’’ exclaimed Mary Clifford and Isabella together. “In 
pity’s name, my good boy, do not keep us in suspense.” 

“Why, ma’am, he said,” continued the boy, in a sad tone, and casting 
down his eyes, “ that to-morrow there would be an execution put in here 
—that means that they will seize every thing. I know that, for they did 
so six months after my father died. Then he said that very likely Sir 
John would be arrested, unless he could pay five thousand pounds down 
at once.” 

Isabella sunk down in a chair overwhelmed, exclaiming, “ Good 
Heaven!” 

“ This is what Captain Hayward told us of!” said Mary Clifford, put- 
ting her hand to her brow, and speaking rather to herself than to her 
cousin. ‘‘ How unfortunate that he should be absent now. This duel, 
depend upon it, has prevented him from taking the means he proposed 
for averting this blow. I feel sure he could and would have done so as 
he promised.” 

“Oh, whatever Ned Hayward promised he was able to perform,” an- 
swered Isabella, “nothing but some unfortunate circumstance, such as 
this duel, has prevented him. He is as true and open as the day, Mary. 
What would I not give for but five minutes’ conversation with him now.” 

“Would you? Would you?” said the musical voice of the poor 
boy. “I think if you want them, you can have them very soon.” 

“Oh, you dear good boy !” cried Isabella, starting up, “send him here 
directly, if you know where he is. ‘Tell him that my father's safety de- 

pends entirely upon him : tell him we are ruined if he does not come.” 

“TI do not think I can send him,” said the boy in a disappointed tone. 
“1 don’t think he can come : but if you like to go and see him, I will 

venture to take you where he is; for I am sure you would not do him 
@ great injury, aud say any thing of where he is hid.” 
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‘¢Go to him?” exclaimed Isabella; “ why, it is growing quite dark, 
my good William. HowcanIgo? But this is folly and weakness,” she 
exclaimed the next moment, ‘‘ when my father’s liberty and character are 
at stake, shall I hesitate to go any vee. I will go, William. Where 
is it? Is it far? 

“ Stay, dear Isabella,” said her cousin, “if needful, I will go with you. 
This is a case which I think may justify what would be otherwise impro- 
per. But let me ask one or two questions. You say Mr. Bacon told 

ou this, William. If he wished my uncle to know the facts, why did 
e not send one of his clerks?” 

“Why he said, Miss Mary, that he had no right,” answered the boy, 
“he seemed in a great flurry, and as if he did not well know what to 
do; but he asked if I had seen Sir John in town; for he generally 
comes to the White Hart, you know; and told me to let him know if I 
chanced to meet with him in town. because he wanted to speak with' him 
exceedingly. And then he went on that he did not know that he ought 
to tell him either ; for he had got an execution to take to-morrow, 
here, and to have a writ against him the first thing to-morrow, and a 
great deal more that I forget. But he sajd he was very sorry, and would 
almost give one of his hands not to have it todo. At last he said I was 
not to tell any body in the town what he had said, but that I might tell 
Sir John if I saw Rima, so I came away here, miss, as soon as I could.” 

“But where is Captain Hayward to be found, then?” asked Miss 
Clifford. ‘ You must tell us that before we can make up our minds, 
William.” 

“‘T may as well tell you as take you,” replied the boy, “ but I must 
go on before to say you are coming. He is at Ste Gimlet’s, with him and 
my mother, and has been there ever since he shot Mr. Wittingham.” 

* Oh, I shall not mind going there,” cried Isabella, “it will not call for 
observation from the servants, but if he had been at an inn, it would have 
been terrible.” 

Mary Clifford smiled; for she was one of those who valued proprieties 
nearly at their right worth, if not quite. She never violated them rashly ; 
for no pleasure, or amusement, or mere personal gratification would + 
transgress rules which society had framed, even though she might think 
them wrong or foolish; but with a great object, a good purpose, and a 
clear heart, she was ready to set them at nought. ‘I will go very wil- 
lingly with you, dear Bella,” she said. ‘Captain Hayward went to 
pt i I know, for the express purpose of providing the means of avert- 
ing this calamity ; but, from some words which he let drop, I fancy he 
believed that it was not likely to fall upon us so soon. There is no wa 
that I see of aiding your father but by seeing and consulting wit 
this old friend. You said all this would happen, early to-morrow, 
William?” she continued, turning again to the boy. 

“ As soon as it was light, Miss Mary,” replied poor Billy Lamb. 

“Oh, Heaven, I will order the carriage directly,” said Isabella, “‘ run 
on, there’s a good lad, and tell Captain Hayward I am coming. You 
can tell him why, and all about it.” 

The boy retired, and sped away by the shortest paths towards his 
brother-in-law’s cottage. In the mean while the carriage was ordered ; 
but Sir John had got the chariot with him; the barouche had not been 
out for some time; and the coachman thought fit to dust it. Three- 
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quarters of an hour passed ere the lamps were lighted and all was ready, 
and then a footman with gold-laced hat in hand stood by the side of the 
vehicle, to hand the ladies in and accompany them. Isabella, however, 
told him that he would not be wanted, and gave the order to drive to 
Stephen Gimlet’s cottage. 

“ Ay!” said the footman, as he turned into the house again, “ Billy 
Lamb's mother is there. Now they'll do the young ladies out of a guinea 
or two, I]l warrant. What fools women are, to be sure !” 

While he thus moralised, the carriage rolled slowly on in the dark 
night, drawn by two tall pursey horses and driven by a coachman of the 
same qualities, neither of whom at all approved of being unexpectedly 
taken out at that hour of the night; for dinner parties were rare in the 
neighbourhood of Tarningham Park, balls were rarer still, and Sir John 
Slingsby was much fonder of seeing what he called a set of jolly fellows 
at his own house than of going out to find them, so that none of his horses 
were at all accustomed to trot by candle-light. Nearly half an hour more 
elapsed before the carriage entered the quiet lane unaccustomed to the 
sound of any wheels but those of a waggon, or a taxed-cart, and at 
length the reins were drawn in at the door of the cottage. The house 
looked unpromising, not a light was to be seen, for, strange to say, 
window-shutters had been put up to every casement of Stephen Gim- 
let’s dwelling, though one would not have supposed him a man addicted 
to such luxuries. The coachman felt his dignity hurt at having to 
descend from the box and open the carriage-door, the respectability of the 
whole family seemed to suffer in his eyes ; but, nevertheless, he did it, 
and as he did so the horses moved on two or three yards, of which 
Isabella was glad, for she reflected that if the coachman saw into the 
cottage, he might see the inmates also. Ere she went in, she told him 
to drive back to the style some two hundred yards down the lane, and if 
the boy Billy Lamb came over—it was his way from Tarningham Park 
—to keep him with the carriage. Then, with two hearts which it must 
be confessed fluttered sadly, Isabella and Mary knocked at the cottage- 
door, and scarcely waiting for reply opened it in haste and went in. 
Mary’s heart fluttered at the thought of seeing Ned Hayward, as well as at 
the feeling of taking a somewhat unusual step ; but Isabella's flutter was 
solely on the latter account till the door was open, and then it became 
worse than ever on another score. 

The first object she saw straight before her was Mr. Beauchamp, who 
was standing in the midst of the little parlour of the cottage, talking to 
the poor boy, Billy Lamb, while Mrs. Lamb and Stephen Gimlet were 
placed near the wide cottage hearth. 

The moment that Miss Slingsby’s face appeared, Beauchamp turned 
from the boy, saying, 

“Here are the ladies themselves. Now go home, my good boy; and 
if your master is angry at your absence, tell him I will explain all to 
him. My dear Miss Slingsby, I am delighted to see you and your fair 
cousin. ‘The boy says you wish to speak with Captain Hayward. He 
is in the room above. 1 will tell him immediately ;” and, after shaking 
hands with both of the ladies, he turned away and went up-stairs. 

Mary whispered eagerly with Isabella; and Stephen Gimlet touched 
his mother-in-law’s arm, as he saw that there was evidently a good deal 

of agitation in their fair visiters’ manner, saying, 
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“Cc Po aera ive cold, I dare say, to walk out for a bit 
with me "Phy ‘sient tortie Sogethor,” be ac in a low voice, “and 
if it’s cold we'll go into the little vestry of the church.” 

The old woman looked towards the back-room, where the child was 
sleeping ; but Stephen answered her, ere she spoke, whispering, 

« No, no, we should hear it all there.” 

Goody Lamb put her shawl over her head, while he took down the key 
of the church ; and Mary’s eye catching their movements, she said, 

“ Only for a few minutes, Mrs. Lamb. I should like to speak with you 
when we have said a few words to Captain Hayward.” 

Mrs. Lamb dropped a courtesy, and went out with her son-in-law ; and 
the next moment, a slow step was heard coming down the stairs. 

“ Good Heaven, you are ill, Captain Hayward,” cried Isabella, as her 
father’s friend presented himself, followed by Beauchamp. Mary Clifford 
said nothing, but she felt more. 

“ Oh, I shall soon be well again, my dear Miss Slingsby,” answered 
Ned Hayward ; “the ball is out, and I am recovering quite fast—only a 
little weak.” 

“ Hayward tells me I shall not be one too many,” said Beauchamp ; 
“but if Iam, Miss Slingsby, send me away, remembering, however, that 
you may command me in any other way as well as that.” 

What a difference there is between enterprise and execution! How 
the difficulties grow upon us at evefy step of the mountain path, and 
how faint the heart feels at the early obstacles which we had altogether 
overlooked, Isabella Slingsby had thought it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to enter upon the state of her father’s affairs with Ned 
Hayward. He was so old a friend ; he had known her father since he 
was himself sixteen years of age; he had himself given the first warning, 
had opened the way. It had seemed to her, indeed, that there would 
not be the slightest difficulty, that there could not be any obstacle ; 
but now, when she had to speak of all, her heart sank, her courage failed 
her ; and she strove to turn the conversation to any other subject—only 
for a moment, till she recovered thought and breath. 

“Qh, no! Do not go, Mr. Beauchamp,” she said. “ But how ill 
See Hayward looks. We had no idea he had been wounded. They 
said that Mr. Wittingham was the only sufferer.” 


‘“‘T can assure you, it is nothing,” replied Ned Hayward ; “but you 
must sit down, my dear young lady ;” and*with his left arm he put a seat 
for Miss Slingsby, while Beauchamp did the same good office for Mary 
Clifford. “Iam sure that you have something important to say, and | 
guess what it is,” the young officer continued ; “ Miss Clifford, you told 
your cousin a very painful communication I made to you ten or twelve 
days _— Is it not so? and she has come to speak upon that subject?” 

ld, 


“e 


Captain Hayward,” answered Mary Clifford; “I told her all 
you had said—and your generous and noble offer to assist Sir John in 
the most pressing emergency. Her own knowledge confirmed in a great 
degree the fact of great danger; but we feared that this unfortunate 
duel might have interfered with your plans, and knew not where to find 
you, or communicate with you.” 

“I did not forget what I had undertaken,” answered Ned Hayward ; 
“ but like a thoughtless fool, as I am, I forgot I might be wounded, Miss 
Clifford, or that I might be forced to run for it. Well may the good 
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le call me thoughtless Ned Hayward ; for I remembered that I might 
Be killed, and provided against it ; but I did not recollect any thing else, 
and ordered the money to be remitted to the bank here at T: arningham. 
The ball went into my shoulder, however, and I have been unable to 
write ever since; otherwise I would have sent the cheque long ago, 
to be used whenever it was needed. I hope to be able to write as 
well as ever in a few days ; so put your mind quite at ease upon that 
score. As for the mortgage, which is, I suppose, in train for immediate 
foreclosure, we must think what can be done some other way ; for I am 
a poor man, as you know, and have not the means of lending the 
amount ;” and, as he spoke, he turned his eyes towards Beauchamp. 

Ned Hayward calculated that there would be plenty of time to make 
all his arrangements ; but such fancies were dissipated in a moment by 
Isabella’s reply :— 

“ Did not the boy tell you,” she asked, “that every thing you feared, 
is to take place to-morrow ? He came up to warn us. That good little 
man, Bacon, the attorney, sent him.” 

“ No, Isabella,” said Mary Clifford, “he did not exactly send him; 
but he told him the facts, evidently that they might reach my uncle’s 
ears; and the boy came up to tell us. I was sure, Captain Hayward,” 
she added, with a glowing cheek, “that you would do what you could to 
aid, and that, if you could not aid, you would advise us how to act. We 
therefore came on here, without hesitation ; for no time is to be lost, and 
Sir John is unfortunately out at dinner.” 

“ Very luckily, rather,” said Ned Hayward. ‘No time, indeed, is to 
be lost, if such be the state of things. I must write the cheque at once, 
some way or another. There is a pen and ink in my little room, I will 
go and get it.” 

“ But can you write ?” asked Mary, anxiously; “can you, without 
imjnry to yourself ?”’ 

“ Nay, stay, Hayward, stay,” said Beauchamp ; “ you mentioned the 
subject of the mortgage to me the other day. What is the amount, can 
you tell ?” 

“ About fifty thousand pounds, and the devil himself knows how much 
= answered Ned Hayward; “for I do not think Sir John has any 

ea.” 

“Nay, then I fear you must write the cheque,” said Beauchamp, 
gravely ; “for I must not diminish the amount in the bank ; but I will 
get the pen and ink. We are a sort of prisoners here, Miss Slingsby, 
and dare not show ourselves till Mr. Wittingham’s state is better ascer- 
tained, or we should long ago have endeavoured to put your mind at rest 
upon these subjects. However, we hear the young man is better, and 
oo I trust we shall not be obliged to play at hide and seek much 

nger.” 

Thus saying, he went up the stairs again, but was several minutes 
ere he returned, during which time, though occasionally falling into fits 
of grave thought, Ned Hayward laughed and talked gaily ; from time to 
time stealing a quiet look at the fair face of Mary Clifford, as she leaned 
her arm upon the table, and gazed somewhat sadly at the embers of the 
gamekeeper's fire. a 
At length Mr. Beauchamp made his appearance once more, and sitting 
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down to the table with a cheque-book before him, Ned Hayward, with 
a laugh, took the pen in his hand, saying, 

6s —_ dash it off in haste, or it will be pronounced a forgery. So 
here is for it,” and with a rapid stroke or two he filled up the cheque for 
the sum of twelve thousand pounds, and signed his name. His cheek 
turned pale as he wrote; and Mary Clifford saw it, but that was the only 
sign of pain that he suffered to appear. Then, throwing down the pen, 
he took the paper with his left hand, and gave it to Miss Slingsby. 

“ There,” he said, “I have had you on my knee twelve years ago, and 
called you dear little Bella; but I never thought you would give me so 
much pleasure as you do now.” 

“ Well, Ned Hayward,” exclaimed Isabella, with her eyes running over, 
“you are certainly the best and noblest creature in the world.” 

Mary Clifford's lips murmured something very'like ‘ He is.” 

Beauchamp looked on with an expression of grave pleasure ; but 
scarcely was the check signed and given, when the door of the cottage 
opened suddenly, and Stephen Gimlet took a step over the threshold, 
saying, 

‘ I have caught him, gentlemen, I have caught him like a rat in a 
trap.” 

‘ Whom have you caught?” asked Beauchamp, turning quickly 
towards him. 

“ Why, the fellow who fired the shot in at the window,” answered 
Stephen Gimlet. 

‘That is glorious!” exclaimed Ned Hayward. ‘“ Where is he? What 
have you done with him ?” 

‘1 should not have meddled with him, perhaps,” said the gamekeeper, 
‘“¢if I had not found him meddling with the registers in the church, which 
I know he has no right to do. I and Goody Lamb went out for a bit 
into the churchyard, and, as she found the wind cold, we opened the little 
door at this side of the church and went in; I had not been in a minute, 
when I heard some one talking plain enough, but I could not see any 
body for the life of me. I told Goody Lamb to stand behind the pillar 
by the pulpit, while I went to see ; but before I could take a step, up 
out of the Moreton vault came two men with a lantern. One of them 
was this fellow ; and the other was the old sexton; and they walked 
straight across towards the vestry; but, just a little way from the door, 
the old sexton stopped and said, ‘I can’t, captain, it is nothing better 
than forgery ;° or something like that; and the other fellow took the 
lantern and went on into the vestry. So I said to Goody Lamb, in a 
whisper: ‘Those rascals are up to no good ;’ and she answered : ‘ One 
of them never was all his life.’ So, then I said: ‘ You get forward and 
scare the old sexton; I’ll be close behind you.’ The old woman did it in 
a minute, walking on without any noise, till she was right between him 
and the light, coming out of the vestry-door. However, he had heard 
us whisper, I fancy ; for he was staring about him, as if he was looking 
for a ghost; and, as soon as he saw something stand there, off he set, as 
if the devil were behind him ; and I jum into the vestry, where the 
other fellow was sitting with one of the great books open before him, and 
a pen in his hand. I did not give him much time to think, but knocked 


him over, upset the lantern, and locked the door. So there he is in a 
cage, just like one of my ferrets.” 
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‘ That’s capital,” cried Ned Hayward; but Beauchamp looked very 


ve, and, turning to Gimlet, he said, 

“ We'll consider what is to be done with him by and by. You can 
bring your good mother-in-law back now, Stephen ; for our business is 
nearly over, and then you can see these two ladies safe to the carriage. 
Miss Slingsby,” he continued, as soon as the gamekeeper was gone, “ I 
wish to speak two words with you regarding this little note,”” and he held 
one up before her. “I took advantage of the pen and ink before I 
brought it down, and so kept you waiting, I’m afraid ; but it was not 
without a purpose.” 

Isabella hesitated for a moment; but Beauchamp added, laughing, 


“ Nay, surely, you will trust yourself with me as far as the door.” 


“Oh, yes,” replied Isabella, with a gay toss of her head; “I am ea 3 


all kinds of odd things to-night, and see no reason for stopping in mi 
course.” 

Thus saying, she walked towards the door, with Beauchamp following; 
and they went out into the little garden, where Beauchamp put the note 
in her hand, saying, 

“This is addressed to Dr. Miles, my dear young lady. We are not 
very well aware of what has taken place regarding this a which 
Hayward has mentioned to me ; but I fear there is some foul play going 
on.. Should any sudden inconvenience arise regarding it, or the interest 
upon it, send that note instantly to Dr. Miles, and, at the same time, take 
means to let me know.” 

“But how, my kind friend ?” asked Isabella, ‘how can I let you 
know, without discovering your place of concealment to others ? You 
are doubtless, aware, that there are placards all over the place offering a 
reward for the apprehension of yourself and Captain Hayward.” 

“ We must not mind that,” answered Beauchamp ; “ but, at all events, 
it may be as well to send a note to me, enclosed to good old Widow 
Lamb ; and I must take my measures afterwards, as I find best. In the 
mean time, Dr. Miles will insure that your father is put to no incon- 
venience ; for it so luckily happens, that I have a large sum unemployed 
at the present moment, which could not be better applied, than by saving 
you from distress and annoyance.” 

“Oh, Mr. Beauchamp,” cried Isabella, greatly moved, “ what right 
have | to so much kindness and generosity ?” 

“ Every right, that a fine and noble heart can give,” answered Beau- 
champ ; “and, oh, let me add, every right, that can be bestowed by the 
most sincere affection, that ever woman inspired in man—but I will not 
agitate you more to-night. This is not a moment, when I can press 
such a topic upon you. There is only one thing you must promise, that 
you will suffer no consideration whatever to prevent you from availing 
yourself of the means of freeing your father from his difficulties—no, not 
even the rash words I have just spoken.” 

Isabella was silent for a moment; but then she replied, in a low voice, 

“Those words would have quite the contrary effect. They would give 
me confidence and hope ;” and she put her hand in his. 

Beauchamp raised it to his lips warmly, fully understanding all that 
her repl implied. 

The devil is inacountry apothecary. There is an awkward fatality about 
them which always brings them on the ground at the wrong moment. 
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“ Good night, night, Mr. Beauchamp,” said Mr. Slattery of 
Laine ow ae er ly his horse down the sandy lane. “I se 
I just step in to see Captain Hayward, and tell you that Harry 
Witti is much better to-night,” and Mr. SI was dismounting 
from his horse, not in the slightest degree with the intention of seeing 
whose hand Mr. Beauchamp had been kissing, but merely in the exercise 
of his professional avocations. As misfortune would have it, Beauchamp 
had left the cottage-door open behind him, so that the surgeon had a fair 
view of the act by which that gentleman had sealed his tacit contract 
with Isabella, by the light which streamed forth from within. But that 
which was unfortunate on one side, was fortunate on another ; for no 
sooner was the first monosyllable out of Mr. Slattery’s mouth, than 
Isabella darted in and closed the door, so that the surgeon, though he 
thought the figure strangely like Sir John’s daughter, could not swear to 
the fact. 

Beauchamp at the same time hastened to prevent his obtaining any 
more precise knowledge, -saying, “Thank you for your information, 
Mr. Slattery. Hayward is better, and cannot see you to-night, being 
particularly engaged at present. Good night ;” and he also retired into 
the house and shut the door. 

“ Ho, ho!” said Mr. Slattery, “so they do not choose me to see! 
Well, let them take the consequences. When people trust me, I can be 
as silent as the grave; but if they show a want of confidence, I know 
how to match them. Did I whisper one word fo any one of where the 
two gentlemen were? No, not a word! and now they think to blind 
me. Well, well, we shall see.” 

And Mr. Slattery did see, for while this soliloquy had been going on, 
he had been going on too, and when it came to a conclusion, he came 
upon the lamps of the large comfortable barouche of Sir John Slingsby. 

“ Good evening, Jenkins,” said Mr. Slattery to the tall fat coachman, 
“is Sir John in this part, that you are out so late ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Jenkins, “he's got the charitt over at Meadowfield. 
I brought over my young lady to see Widow Lamb, at Gimlet’s, the new 
keeper s. 

Ho, ho,” said Mr. Slattery again, but he had not time to make re- 
flections, for at the very moment, he heard a pair of human feet running 
hard, and the next instant a figure shot across the glare of the carriage- 
lamps. Mr. Slattery had a quick eye, and he instantly called after the 
runner, “ Hie! hie! captain, I want to speak with you.” 

But the person whom he addressed ran on; and as Mr. Slattery did 
not choose to be so evaded, he struck his plated spurs into his horse’s 
side, and overtook him at the distance of a quarter of a mile ; for once 
past the style where the carriage stood, there was no possible means of 
getting out of the high-banked lane. 

“ Hie, captain! Captain Moreton!” cried Mr. Slattery, as he came 
near; and Moreton not at all liking to have his name ened all over 
the country, slackened his pace. 

“ What the devil do you want, Slattery?” he asked, “do you not see 
I'm ina hurry?” 

“There’s my little account, you know, captain,” said Mr. Slattery, 
“four years’ standing, and youl really oblige me very much if—” 

“Devil fly away with your account,” said the worthy captain, “do 
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you think I’m going to pay for all the physie you drugged the maid- 
servants with at the hall?” 

‘* Have you heard the news, captain ?” exclaimed Mr. Slattery, coming 
abruptly to the real point, as he perceived the other was going to run 


“ No, what news ?” asked Moreton, pausing. 

“ Why that Miss Slingsby is going to be married immediately to Mr. 
Beauchamp, who has been staying down here so long,” answered Mr. 
Slattery; and then added, ‘‘as soon as young Wittingham’s out of all 


r, they say.” 
“Is she, by G—d!” exclaimed the tain. ‘ Well, doctor, I shall 
take the short cut through that oe ct night; and do not say to any 


one you saw me here. I know you can be trusted with a secret. 
«To be sure !” said Mr. Slattery; and while Captain Moreton vaulted 
over the gate, the surgeon pursued his way towards Tarningham. 


CHap. XXIX. 


Sir Joun Suincspy returned to Tarningham Park at about the hour of 
“dark midnight ;” but he found both daughter and niece still up to re- 
ceive him. That Sir John Slingsby had imbibed a portion of wine 
more abundant than most men could carry discreetly was evident from 
the increased depth of the rose in his complexion, and from a certain 
watery lustre in his eyes; but it must not thence be inferred that the 
baronet was even in the least degree drunk. How many he had left drunk 
behind him matters not to this history; but he himself, though gay as 
usual, was perfectly sober, quite gentlemanly and at his ease; for he had 
not even arrived at that pitch where a consciousness of wine makes one 
careful of not showing its effects. . 

“ Well, young ladies,” he said, seating himself in his arm-chair for a 
moment, and sticking his thumb into his white waistcoat, “you have 
passed a dull night, | dare say, with the old gentleman out, and the two 
young gentleman Lord knows where. Well, how are we to wear away 
to-morrow ?” 

‘I shall wear away the morning, my dear uncle,” said Mary Clifford, 
who had held long councils with her cousin, ‘in going to Tarningham; 
and I will ask you to lend me the carriage for an hour at eight 
o'clock.” 

“Certainly, dear Mary,” said the baronet ; “but Tarningham? what 
takes your pretty little self to Tarningham ?” 

‘““ Why the truth is I want some money,” answered Miss Clifford, “1 
think the bank opens at half-past eight.” 

“Money in the bank !” cried Sir John Slingsby, “ was there ever such 
agirl? She has money in the bank! Well, take the carriage, Mary, 
when you like, and be back to breakfast at half-past nine, otherwise you 
shall have cold tea, and not a bit of pasty. Now to bed, to bed; for if 
people have to go to Tarningham early in the morning, they must go to 
bed at night.” ‘ 

The breakfast-table was laid, as usual, by nine o’clock in the morning ; 
but before that hour Isabella Slingsby had been down and had wandered 
about in the drawing-room and in the library with a nervous sort of un- 


settledness in her manner, which struck even the servants, who happened 
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to pass. She looked out of almost every window in the house which was 
accessible to her ; she gazed down every road that wound through the 
park ; she scanned every moving figure, that was within the range of 
sights and she felt every moment a terror of what the next would bring, 

ich she had never experienced in life before. She wished that Mary 
had not left her, that they had sent some one for the money ; and she 
conjured up difficulties and distresses, obstacles that she would not know 
how to meet, questions of law and form of which she was unaware, to 
trouble herself and agitate her mind still more. Atlength, with a bold re- 
solution, she rang the bell, and ordered the servant, who appeared, to go 
down to Doctor Miles’s, with her compliments, and say she would be glad 
to seehim. The moment after her father entered the room as gay, as 
bustling, as jovial as ever ; his face resplendent with small red veins ; his 
eyes sparkling like the wine of the night before; his ample stomach rolling 
unrepressed under an easy waistcoat ; and his stout legs and neat foot 
carrying him about with the light step of one-and-twenty. To have 
looked at him one would have thought that there was not such a thing as 
care or sorrow in the whole world, much less in his own house. 

“‘ Ah, Bella !” he cried, kissing her, “‘ how have you slept, my love ?— 
Where’s Mary ?—not come back? How’e’ your aunt ?—pining, pining, 
eh ?—see what comes of a melancholy constitution, too much bile and 
twenty years’ trial of a puritanical husband! Well, what’s o'clock ?— 
five-and-twenty minutes after nine—come along, we'll have breakfast. 
Mary shall have a fresh pot of tea when she comes,” and in went Sir 
John Slingsby to the breakfast-room, ringing the bell as if he would 
have pulled it down the moment he got it. 

“* Breakfast,” he exclaimed, when the butler appeared ; “has not the 
postbag come ?” 

“ No, Sir John,” replied the man. 

‘* Very late,” said the baronet; and, marching to the window, he 
looked out upon the sunshiny park, with his hands behind him, for want 
of better occupation. 

To poor Isabella Slingsby her father’s lively unconsciousness was terri- 
ble ; and it was with trembling hands that she made the tea and poured 
out the coffee, giving a sharp look round every time the door opened, as 
if in expectation of some grim bailiff's face appearing. ‘Such, indeed, 
would have been the case, had it not been, that good Mr. Bacon had 
contrived to delay what he could not prevent ; and at length, much to 
the joy and satisfaction of Isabella, the grating sound of carriage-wheels 
was heard from the park. That sound was still distant and indistinct, 
however, when the butler came in with a very peculiar and significant 
expression of countenance, saying, “ Please, Sir John, there’s a man 
wants to speak with you.” 

“Well, he must wait,” said Sir John Slingsby. “Tell him I am at 
breakfast—has not the postbag come yet ?” 

“ Please, Sir John, the man says he must speak with you directly.” 

“Tell him to go to the devil,” said Sir John Slingsby, “and speak with 
him;” but the words were scarcely out of his mouth, when the door 
opened behind the butler, and not one man, but two appeared. 

Isabella's face had been ey ot pe from the first announcement made 
by the servant ; but Sir John remained perfectly unconscious till he 
saw those two strange faces. They were any thing but pleasant faces in 
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the abstract, for though well washed and shaved there was a ruffianly dirt 
of expression, which no soap could get rid of. There are certain profes- 
sions which stamp themselves upon koe outer man in indelible lines. The 
bailiff—the man who makes his bread or his fortune by inflicting the most 
poignant misery the law knows upon his fellow-creatures—the step in 
society still lower than the hangman—is never to be mistaken; and Sir 
John Slingsby so meer at once the errand of his intrusive visiters in 
their aspect. His face became very pale, the red veins turned blue; and 
he sat at the table without uttering a word. He well knew that these 
men’s appearance, though bad enough in itself, was but the commence- 
ment of evils: that the long-delayed hour was come: that the thin worn 
line which upheld his whole fortunes had snapped, and that he was now 
to fall into the gulf of ruin which had so long yawned beneath him. 
Arrested and carried from his house, every creditor would pour in with 
his claims, every debt be swelled by law expenses, till nought would be 
left for him and for his child, but a prison and a life of labour. 

His careless heart sank with the weight suddenly cast upon it; and 
his brain was overpowered with the multitude of thoughts it had resisted 
too long. 

But Isabella stepped in like an angel of comfort; her heart rose as his 
fell. The moment of terror passed away, and as the foremost of the 
two men laid his hand lightly upon Sir John’s shoulder, she whispered in 
hisear, “Do not alarm yourself, my dear father. Mary has gone to 
Tarningham for the money. We heard of all this last night, and are 
quite prepared. She will be here in a moment—lI hear the carriage 
coming up now.” 

_ © At whose suit and for what amount ?” demanded Sir John Slingsby, 
turning to the bailiff. He could say no more, for some moments were 
required to collect his thoughts. 

“At Mr. Wittingham’s, Sir John,” replied the man, “for five thousand 
three hundred and forty-two pounds seven and fourpence.” 

“Then you may tell Mr. Wittingham for me,”’ said Sir John Slingsby, 
“that he 1s a d—d shabby, sneaking scoundrel, to do such a thing as 
this without giving me some notice.” 

“ Come, come, Sir John,” rejoined the bailiff, ‘ you know it is no use 
talking—you must come along, you know.” 

“You are somewhat too quick, sir,’ said Isabella, interposing, ‘if 
— to say the debt must be paid, that is very well. It shall be 
paid.” 

“ Ay, miss; but it must be paid immediately or Sir John must march,” 
answered the man, screwing his eye at his follower, “gammon is gam- 
mon, you know.” 

“I do not understand what you mean,” said Isabella, haughtily, “ pray, 
papa, do not touch him (for Sir John had risen with fury in his counte- 
nance), The debt shall be paid immediately, as you say.” 

“ And you shall be ducked in the horse-pond for your insolence,” 
added the baronet, continuing to the butler, “call in all the men.” 

“Nay, nay—do not, my dear father!” cried Isabella. “ Five thou- 
sand three hundred and forty pounds, you said?” she continued, ad- 
dressing the bailiff, “1 will bring the money this moment.” 

“Forty-two, seven, and four,” said the man, sullenly, ‘“ but there may 
be detainers, and as the caption is made, I fancy I cannot—” 
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“Oh, I'll soon settle that,” said Sir John Slingsby, “you see, my good 
fellow, there are several windows to this room as well as doors—I do not 
resist the law—wouldn't resist the law for the world! but as soon as the 
money is paid, you go out of either windows or doors as you please ; but 
ov in either case. Get the money, Bella—call the men here,” he 

ed, ing sharply to the butler, “I see we shall want them.” 

Isa hastened out of the room; for the carriage had just drawn up, 
and as she entered the vestibule she saw Mary stepping lightly out of it 
with a calm smile. ‘Have you got it?” cried Isabella, in eager haste, 
“they are here already. 

¢ Pndeed!” said Mary, sadly, “I am sorry for that; but there was some 
difficulty; for at the bank, as the sum was so large, they wanted proof of 
Captain Hayward’s signature, which they did not well know. I could 
not tell what to do, and therefore went to Mr. Bacon’s who soon settled 
the matter.” 

“Why the writ was taken out by him,” cried Isabella. 

“Yes, I know,” answered her cousin, ‘‘but he told me how sorry 
he was to beforced by Mr. Wittingham to do it; and explained that it 
would be much better to pay the money at once in Tarningham, when he 
would give me a receipt in full, and an order, or something, to these men, 
so as to stop any thing unpleasant at once; for he thought I should get 
back before they arrived. He said there would be a great object gained 
in paying the money at once, so that the receipt might be dated before 
what he called the caption.” 

“ And did you do it ?” asked Isabella, eagerly ; ‘did you do it, dear- 
est Mary?” 

$6 Yes” answered her cousin, half alarmed; “I really believe he is a 
very honest little man, and he seemed truly distressed at Mr, Witting- 
ham’s conduct. He gave me the receipt and the order too, and took 
pret pains to date them half-past eight, though it was nearly nine. I 

10pe I have not done wrong, Isabella?” 


“Oh, dearno. I dare say it is all quite right ;” cried Isabella, joyfully; 
“* give them to me, Mary, and let me run back; for I am afraid of what 
my father calls ‘ an affair of posts,’ between him and these bailiffs. I left 


him wma pugnacious.” 


Mary Clifford put into her hand the two papers which she had received 
in Tarningham ; and at the same time drew forth a small bundle of bank- 
notes, saying, “ There is the rest of the twelve thousand pounds—for 
Heaven's sake, take care of it, Isabella.” 

Her cousin gazed at the little packet with a gay smile, and then tossing 
her head with the joy of a light heart relieved from a heavy load, she 
ran back into the breakfast-room, while Mary went up-stairs to lay aside 
her shawl and bonnet. 

At the door of the room where she had left her father, Isabella resumed 
a calm and composed air ; and entering with a stately step, found five or 
six men-servants arranged across the end of the chamber, while the two 
bailiffs stood looking somewhat crest-fallen and apprehensive near Sir 
John, who, for his part, sat beating a tune on the breakfast-table with 
his fingers, and endeavouring to appear unconcerned. A sharp anxious 
glance at his daughter’s face, however, told that all fear was not at an 
end; but her confident look re-assured him, and he exclaimed, “ Well, 
Bella, have you brought the money ?” 
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“Yes,” replied Miss Slingsby, and approaching the table, she laid 
down the roll of bank-notes, tr hema and Mesh to count—“ One 
thousand, two thousand, three, four, five, six thousand ;” she said aloud, 
much to the astonishment and admiration of the servants. 

“That is more than enough, madam,” said the bailiff, approaching 
with humbled air and smooth tone. 

“1 know it is,” replied Isabella: “be so good as to keep your hands 
away, sir; for you are not going to have one penny of that sum. I was 
only counting to see that the stamp was right. That paper, I think, will be 
quite enough for you ; and that, — father, is the receipt for the 
whole sum and costs to Mr. Wittingham.” 

“ Well, ma’am, well, I’ve nothing to say,” exclaimed the bailiff, “ it is 
all in order. Howsomever, I have only done my duty; and am very 

the matter is so settled.” 

“ Done your duty, you vagabond,” cried Sir John Slingsby, “done only 

ur duty, when you ventured to use the word gammon to my daughter 
—but it does not matter—it does not matter! Get out of my sight as 
fast as possible, and tell that fellow Wittingham to keep far off me, for, 
as sure as I am alive, I will horsewhip him the first time I see him—take 
care of them, my men, and see them safe off the grounds.” 

The words certainly did not seem to imply any very formidable menace; 
but as such the bailiff and his follower seemed to understand them, and made 

towards the door, while the men-servants answered “ That we will, 
Sir John;’’ but made way for the two unwelcome visiters to effect their exit 
easily. Isabella remonstrated earnestly with her father; but. the jovial 
baronet only exclaimed, “ Pooh! nonsense, Bella ; no harm can happen, 
I must see what goes on; for, with a fair start and a good run, it would 
be capital-fun. Come into the library—come into the library, we shall 
have the best view there; and after that we will breakfast.” 

Isabella Slingsby, however, remained alone in the breakfast-room, 
gazing down upon the notes spread out on the table. The eagerness, the 
excitement of the moment was gone. The anxious fear for her father’s 
liberty was over. Something smote her heart—even the little display of 
the money before the eyes of the servants and the bailiffs, she was sorry 
for. Considerations presented themselves which she had never thought 
of before; and when her cousin Mary entered the room a few minutes 
after, Isabella cast her arm round her neck, and bending her head upon 
her shoulder, said, with a blush on her cheek and tears in her eyes, “ Poor 
7 Hayward, Mary, I have thought too little of him, and he is not rich, 

ow.’ 

“ Do not be afraid, Isabella,” said Mary, in a low tone. 

“ But I am afraid, Mary,” rejoined Isabella, “ I know my father is ter- 
ribly embarrassed—I fear he will never be able to repay this sum.” 

“Then I will,” said Mary Clifford. 


Cuap. XXX. 


WE must go back to Stephen Gimlet’s cottage and the preceding night. 
Beauchamp and Captain Hayward stood together by the table, when 
their two fair visiters had left them, waiting for the return of the game- 
keeper, and they both remained silent for several minutes. There are 
times, when great things just accomplished, of whatever kind, or charac- 
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ter, seem to oppress the spirit and keep it down, as it were, under a hea 
Sac Manet tyinieiihdy walahtaeating 10 inquice’whal lathe omc, 
of igh ion—the remote, often unseen, even indistinct cause. It ig 
not sorrow, it is not regret ; for the weight of thought seems cast upon us 
as often by a joyful as a sorrowful event ; and I speak not at all of the 
effect of misfortune, but simply of that which is produced upon the mind 
by a great deed done—great, at least, to the person who has performed it. 
I am inclined to think, that the sort of load which I speak of, may be 
traced to the consciousness of all the vast multitude w <eondivalinan of 
which every act is the source. Not the — thing we do that does not 
send a thnill vibrating along the endless chains of cause and effect to the 
utmost limit of time ~ towen the whole grand machine of future existence. 
Man dies, but pot one of his acts ever dies, each perpetuated and pro- 
longed for ever by interminable results, affecting some beings in every 
age tocome. Ay, even the nate but that which is to follow only 
becomes a question with man when the deed is to his own cognizance im- 
portant as affecting himself and those around him. The eye of God sees 
all ; but it is merely when the consequences are visible to our own limited 
ken, that we feel the strange involution of our destiny with that of others; 
and, when what we have just done is in its temacthate results likely to 
affect us and those we love profoundly, that we pause to consider al! the 
wide extent of the future which that act implies; then we feel as if we 
had plunged headlong into an ocean of endless waves, and the weight of 
the waters oppresses the heart and spirit. We ask, what next? and 
then, what will follow? And in the game of chess that we are playing 
against Fate look for the next move of our great adversary, and all the 
consequences of that which we have ourselves just made. 

Both Beauchamp and Hayward had done an important thing that 
night. The latter had stripped himself for a friend’s benefit of the trea- 
sured resource of after-life. Never rich, he had left himself but a scanty 
pittance which was not likely to be increased by any means but his own 
personal exertions. From that moment, he felt that his course of life 
must be changed, that his views, his feelings, his habits, must undergo a 
severe scrutiny, and be subjected to a hard discipline ; that the careless 
ease, the light-hearted indifference to the morrow was at an end ; that the 
small cares he had never yet known, the looking to shillings and to pence, 
and all the sordid minutiz of difficult economy were to be his companions 
for life, as inseparable from his footsteps as his shadow. Honest poverty 
may be a very fine thing in contemplation, but let its admirers understand 
that it is a difficult thing in practice ; for honesty and poverty are like 
Adam and the devil in the garden, ill-suited tenants of one house, the 
latter of whom is always laying out snares to reduce his companion 
to his own level. If oe be the case where the circumstances of birth 
have made the evils of poverty habitual, and given its temptations no 
factitious advantages, how much more is it so, when a knowledge of a 
taste for, and a long education in ease and comfort, have both engendered 
a habit of expense, and rendered the restraints of poverty privations. It 
is then that honesty has to struggle with a host of foes, and too often a 
murder and suicide are committed ; honesty killing itself after an attempt 
to get rid of its comrade. 

ut Ned Hayward was a very honest man, and his first thought was 


how to bear his poverty rightly. He gave not one thought to the money 
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he had just given away—for so he believed it to be—he would have per- 
formed the same act over and over again a dozen times if he had had the 
means and the motives to do so; and would each time have done it wil- 
ingly ; but that did not prevent his feeling the painful situation in which 
he had left himself; and he contemplated with deep thought and stern 
resolution all that was to issue from the deed he had done. 

With Beauchamp, the feelings might be different, but the sources from 
which they sprang were the same. He, too, had taken a step, which 
was to influence the whole of his future life. He had said words to 
Isabella som, we of which he felt all the import at the moment they 
were spoken—which he spoke purposely, that there might be no doubt 
or hesitation on her mind in regard to his sensations or purposes, and yet 
which, as soon as they were uttered, filled him with a vague feeling of 
apprehension. Yet Beauchamp was a resolute man in character; and 
hal performed acts of persisting resolution, which few men would have 
had the determination to carry through. He loved Isabella too dearly ; 
and had the whole world been subject to his choice would have selected 
her. He was anxious, likewise, to call her his own, for he was not with- 
out the fire of passion, and was very. different from those idle triflers, in 
whom love is a vanity lighted up by the cold ignis fatuus of a volatile 
and fugitive desire. But his previous history furnished materials for 
doubt and alarm; and when he paused to contemplate all the innumerable 
consequences of the few words he had spoken, there was a mist over one 

of that sea of many waves, and he asked himself, with awe, ‘“ What 
is beneath ?” The thought, however, that he was loved in return, was 
consolation and courage ; and though, for his part, Ned Hayward did not 
venture to indulge in any such sweet dream, yet the image of Ma 
Clifford, like that of the Virgin in the old legend, shed a light which 
dispelled the darkness along one bright path, through the obscure future, 
for him also. 

The contemplations of both gentlemen, however, were speedily broken 
through by the return of Ste Gimlet, who, turning to Mr. Beauchamp, 
inquired, 

Please, sir, what shall we do with the man locked up in the vestry?” 

“Oh, have him out,” cried Ned Hayward, “and hand him over to a 
constable.” 

Beauchamp did not reply so quickly ; but at length he said, 

“There may be difficulty, Hayward, in finding a constable at this 
time of night ; and not only difficulty, but also danger to ourselves, if we 
take any part in the business. Is the place where the man is confined 
secure ?’’ he continued, addressing the gamekeeper. 

“ Pretty well, sir, I think,” answered Gimblet; “there are bars to the 
windows, and the door is locked tight enough. Then we can lock the 
church door too.” 

“T locked it, Stephen,” said Mrs. Lamb ; “there hangs the key.” 

“Then let him stay there the night,” rejoined Beauchamp, “I will not 
interfere to screen him ; and Gimlet can get a constable early to-morrow 
morning, without our taking any part in the affair.” 

This proposal was agreed to by Ned Hayward, though the expression 
which his friend used, in regard to screening the offender, struck him as 
somewhat strange. It is wonderful, however, how often in life we do 
what is vulgarly termed, reckon without our host. The two gentlemen. 
retired to rest in the rooms above, which had been prepared and furnished 
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for them in haste, since the duel with young Wittingham ; and Stephen 
Gimlet and Widow Lamb also sought repose. Early the next morning, 
however, the gamekeeper rose to seek a constable ; but first he thought it 
ient to look at the tempo prison in which he had confined 
in Moreton. The doors, both of church and vestry, were still 
closed and locked ; but passing round, towards his own cottage again, by 
a little grass-grown path, that ran under the church walls Ste Gimlet 
was surprised and confounded to perceive that three of the bars coverin 
the window of the vestry, had been forced out of the old mortar in whieh 
they had been socketed; and, jumping up on a tombstone to look in, he 
soon saw that the bird, as he expected, had taken wing from its cage. 
Stephen Gimlet, notwithstanding this discovery, did not return to his 
cottage at once, to communicate the intelligence to those within. He 
used and thought; but, to say truth, it was not of the event which he 
fad just ascertained that he meditated. That was done and over: the 
man was gone, and might never be caught again; but the words which 
Beauchamp had spoken the night before had made a deeper impression 
upon his mind than they had upon Ned Hayward’s, and naturally, for 
the young officer had never remarked or heard any thing before, which 
could lead his fancy to perceive any connexion between his friend and 
Captain Moreton. Stephen Gimlet, on the contrary, had observed much 
that excited his imagination, and it was one of a very active character. 
He remembered the interest which Beauchamp had. displayed in the 
monuments of the Moreton family; he remembered all the inquiries he 
had made regarding their former property ; and he did not forget either 
his mother-in-law’s ancient connexion with one of the members of that 
house, or the somewhat mysterious expressions she had used in regard to 
Beauchamp himself. It was a tangled skein, difficult to unravel, but yet 
he resolved to unravel it; not exactly from curiosity, though curiosity 
might have some share therein, but rather because, in his wild frenzy, he 
dreamed that the knowledge which Goody Lamb possessed of his guest’s 
aay history, might afford him some means of serving a man he 
ooked upon as his benefactor. He was peculiarly susceptible of kindness 
or unkindness, of gratitude or its reverse, resentment, and he thought 
that it would be a happy day for him if he could ever return to Mr. 
Beauchamp, even in a small degree, the kindness he had received. He 
pondered upon these things for full five minutes, and then returned to his 
cottage, where he found the old lady in the inner room, making the little 
boy repeat a short prayer at his bed-side, after having washed and 
dressed him. It was a sweet and wholesome sight to the father. He 
contrasted it with former days, and he felt the balmy influence of honest 
ace pour over his heart. One of the first rewards of a return to virtue 
rom any of man’s many deviations, is an appreciation of its excellence. 
He stood and gazed, and listened, well satistied, while the words of holy 
rayer rose up from the sweet tongue of his own child; and if the boy 
mad prayed for his father’s confirmation in his return to right, the 
petition could not have been more fully ted. 
When it was done, Ste Gimlet TA orm child and sent him out to 
piey in the little garden. Then, shaking hands with Widow Lamb, he 


“ T wanted to ask you a uestion or two, goody. Do you know who 
the man is that rushed into the vestry last night?’ 


“To be sure I do,” answered the widow; “do you think, Stephen, 
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I could forget one I have seen in such times and known in such acts as 
that man? No, no; I shall remember him to my dying day.” 

“ Well, then,” replied her son-in-law, “I want you to tell me, goody, 
what there is between him and Mr. Beauchamp ; for the man has got out 
and is off, and I have great doubts that he is Mr. Beauchamp’s friend.” 

“T had better hold my tongue, Stephen,” said the old woman; “I had 
better hold my tongue, at least till I see and understand more. One 
thing at least 1 may say, and say truly, that the bitterest enemy ever Mr. 
Beauchamp had was that Captain Moreton.” 

“Do you think, Widow Lamb,” asked the gamekeeper, in a low, stern 
tone, “that he has any cause to wish Mr. Beauchamp dead ?” 

The old woman started, and gazed at him, demanding, 

“ What makes you ask that ?” 

* T’'ll tell you, widow,” replied the man. “ ae not heard of a 
shot fired into Sir John Slingsby's dining-room? Well, that shot went 
within a few inches of Mr. Beauchamp’s head, and that is the man who 
fired it.” 

The old woman sank down on the stool by the bedside, and clasped 
her hands together, exclaiming, 

“Is it come to that! Ay, J thought it would, sooner or later. He 
could not stop—no, no, he could not stop !” 

She paused for a moment, and rocked herself backwards and forwards 
upon the seat, with a pained and bewildered look. ' 

“ T see how it is, goody,” said Gimlet ; “and now I'll tell you. That 
fellow shan’t get off. I’ll never give it up till I’ve caught him. I'll 
track him, like a hare, to his form, and he shall be punished. Mr. Beau- 
champ has been kind to me—one of the first that ever were; and I'll not 
forget kindness, though I'll try to forget unkindness.” 

“Take care what you are about, Stephen,” answered his mother-in- 
law, ‘or you may do harm instead of good. Watch him, if you will, to 
prevent mischief; and above all, let me know every thing that you see 
and hear. I will talk with Mr. Beauchamp, as you call him, this very 

day. I wonder if the woman is living !” 

“ There was one woman with him, at all events,” answered Stephen 
Gimlet, “‘ when he was down here last.” 

“ Ah! what was she like ?” inquired Widow Lamb, eagerly; ‘“ what 
was she like?” 

“TI only saw her for a minute,” replied the gamekeeper, “but she 
seemed a fine handsome lady as one could wish to see—somewhat reddish 
in the face ; but with fine, dark eyes, and mighty gaily dressed. She 
was tall, too, for a woman.” 

“ Yes, her eyes were dark enough,” said Widow Lamb, “and she was 
always fond of fine clothes—that was her ruin; but red in the face |— 
that is strange ; she had the finest and the fairest skin I ever saw.” 

“ Well, the redness might come from drink,” said Ste Gimlet, “ for 
“ow seemed to me half drunk then. He called her Charlotte, I recol- 
ect.” 

“Ay, that’s her name,” exclaimed the widow; “and so they have 
come together again? It is for no good, I will answer ; for two bolder 
or worse spirits never met to plot mischief.” 

** You had better tell me all about it, goody,”’ said Stephen Gimlet ; 
“do something to that fellow | will, and it’s bad to work in the dark.” 
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“ Not till I have spoken to the gentleman upstairs,” said the old 
woman. “ Watch the man, Stephen: find out where he is, what he is 
doing, all about him, and about her too; but do not meddle with him 

et. Hark! they are coming down. You go away, and I will talk with 
bin this very day.” 

“TJ must tell them he has got out, before I go,” answered the game- 
keeper, going into the other room, and bolting the outer door, to guard 
against intrusion while the two lodgers were below. 

No one, however, appeared but Beauchamp, whose first words were, 

“I wish, Stephen, you would send some one down to Tarningham, to 
tell Mr. Slattery to come up. Captain Hayward is not so well this 
morning, and says he has not slept all night.” 

“Twill go myself, sir,” said Gimlet ; “but I just wanted to tell i 
that Captain Moreton has got out during the night. He has wrenched 
out three of the bars of the window, and is off.” 

Beauchamp mused. 

“Well, it does not much matter,” he said, at length; ‘but you had 
better inform Doctor Miles of what you saw in the church, and let him 
take whatever steps he may think necessary to insure that no fraud has 
been committed. I can have nothing to do with the affair. Bring up 
Mr. Slattery as soon as you can, for I am somewhat anxious about 
Captain Hayward’s state this morning.” 

Gimlet did not reply. He uttered no expression of sorrow or of sym- 

thy; but yet he felt as much grieved and alarmed as if Ned Hayward 
ad been his brother; and his countenance showed it though his words 

did not. 

As soon as he was gone, Mr. Beauchamp was turning to go up-stairs 
again ; but Widow Lamb at the moment came out of the inner room, 
and stopped him, saying, 

“* T wish to speak a word or two to you, sir.” 

“ Well, my good lady,” answered Beauchamp, with a smile, “can I do 
any thing to serve you ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the old woman, “it is not that. But I see you do 
not recollect me—and, indeed, how should you! It is a long time since 
we first met.” 

Beauchamp gazed at her for a moment in silence, and then said, 

“I think I do remember having seen you somewhere before I met 
ou here. Your face struck me as familiar to my recollection when first 
saw you; but I cannot remember where I saw it long ago. Were you 

ever in India?” 

“ Oh! no, my lord, it was not there,” answered Widow Lamb; “ when 
first I saw you, you were quite a young gentleman; the Honourable 
Charles St. Leger, they called you ; and you had come down with Cap- 
tain Moreton, your cousin, to shoot on the grounds of his great-aunt, 
Miss Moreton.” 

Beauchamp’s face turned somewhat pale, and his fine broad brow con- 
tracted ; but he did not speak, and the old woman continued, 

“ Do you not recollect, my lord, Davie Lamb the grave, as they called 
him, and your coming down with a gay party to the grave’s house, one 
day? It was the eleventh of August, twelve years ago this summer ; 
and the lady was with you, Miss Charlotte Hay, as they called her—” 

“ Hush! hush!” cried Beauchamp, almost fiercely ; “do not mention 
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her name in my hearing. You do not know—you do not know, good 
woman— 

“Qh yes, my lord, I do,” answered Widow Lamb; “I know more 
than you think—more than you know, perhaps, yourself. I can tell you 
many things about her.” 

“Tell me nothing,” said Beauchamp, sternly ; “you can say nothing 
of her conduct, infamous and bad, that I do not know or do not guess. 
I wish never to hear her name again ;” and he turned once more towards 
the stairs. 

“ Well, I beg your pardon, my lord,” said Widow Lamb, with a dis- 
appointed look, “I did not mean to vex you, but if ever you should wish 
to hear more, I can tell you better than any one ; for there is nobody now 
living knows so much as I do, and | think—” 

The tonclusion of her sentence was wanting, for some one opened the 
cottage door, which had not been bolted since Stephen Gimlet had gone 
out. The next moment, the head of Mr. Slattery appeared, and enter- 
ing with an insinuating smile, the worthy surgeon saluted Beauchamp 
reverentially, saying, 

“IT met my good friend Wolf, Mr. Beauchamp, and was sorry to hear 
that Captain Hayward is not so well. But I have got good news for 
him, and you too. No more need of playing at bo-peep. I found Mr. 
Wittingham so much better this morning, that I have ventured publicly 
to pronounce him out of danger.” 

“ Thank God for that !” said Beauchamp ; “ but we had better go up 
and see Hayward, who seems to me somewhat feverish.” 

“‘T am afraid there is a bit of the wadding, or the coat, or something 
still in the wound,” said Mr. Slattery, following upstairs, “but there is 
no cause for alarm. It may produce inconvenience and some inflamma- 
tion; but nature, my dear sir, by the very same process which produces 
pain and irritation to the patient, often expels any extraneous substance, 
which, if it remained, might cause more serious results.” 

Mr. Slattery remained at least an hour and a half; and to say the 
truth, during that time he put our good friend Ned Hayward to some 
torture, but in the end, he succeeded in extracting from the wound which 
that gentleman had received, a portion of his waistcoat, which had been 
carried in by the ball in its passage. Some hemorrhage followed, which 
was stopped with difficulty; but at length the good surgeon took his 
leave, and descended with Beauchamp to the lower room. 

Widow Lamb, however, met them at the foot of the stairs, saying, in 
a low tone, 

“ There is a servant on horseback, from the Park, sir, just now before 
the door. He has got a note, which he will give to no one but you; 
and | did not know what to do.” 

“ There is no necessity for any further concealment,” said Beauchamp, 
advancing to the door; “you have got a note for me,” he continued, 
ating to the servant, who touched his hat, and delivered a small 

illet. 

Beauchamp tore it open, and read, while good Mr. rw 4 paused 
beside him, in the hope of hearing some news; for, as we have shown, he 
was not without a laudable portion of curiosity. 

“T must go over directly,” said Beauchamp, for that note placed before 
his eyes a very unpleasant state of affairs at Tarningham Park—a mort- 
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foreclosed, an execution placed in the house, and Sir John Slingsby 
himself arrested on a heavy bond debt, for long arrears of interest, and 
interest upon interest, and lawyers’ costs. Isabella wrote in a tone of 
despair; and yet there was a something shining through all her gloomy 
words—a trust, a confidence in him to whom those words were written, 
which were very pleasing to him. 

“Can I drive you over in my gig, Mr. Beauchamp?” said Mr. 
Slattery. 

“No, I thank you,” replied the other ; “I dare say, my good fellow, 
you will not object to let me mount your horse?” he continued, addressing 
the servant, “ I must get over to the Park as speedily as possible.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, perhaps, the man might have objected ; 
but the events which had just happened at his master’s house, were, by 
the time he set out, known from the housekeeper’s room to the pigsty, 
and had excited amongst the servants too strong a feeling of dismay and 
distress, for him to hesitate when there was a chance of affording aid, or 
even consolation, to Sir John Slingsby and His daughter. He instantly 
acceded, then, and lengthened the stirrups. Beauchamp only stayed to 
get his hat and speak a few words to Ned Hayward, then sprang into 
the saddle, and the next moment was going straight across the country 
towards Tarningham Park. 


9 


Cuap. XXXI. 


AL was dismay and confusion in the house of Sir John Slingsby, 
when, after having galloped straight across the park, without heeding 
bridle-paths or carriage-roads, Beauchamp drew his rein at the door. 
No servant came to take the horse, for all were busy within, though, 
busy with what, would have been difficult to say. The only thing they 
had to be busy with was their own consternation ; for there was no pack- 
ing up for departure, no inventories, no arrangements in progress ; and 
yet not an attendant appeared, except through the double glass doors, 
where a knot was to be seen assembled in the inner vestibule, who never 
turned a look towards the terrace before the house. One excuse, per- 
haps, might be that there were so many people arriving, that a new 
comer could attract no attention. It seemed as if a general call had 
been made upon Tarningham, to attend and witness the disgrace and 
discomfort of the family. A number of tradesmen were gathered before 
the doors, conversing together in low tones, and with gloomy faces ; and 
there was a post-chaise, besides a gig, a saddle-horse, and a tax cart or 
two. Beauchamp thought the spectacle somewhat odd ; for it seemed to 
him, notwithstanding all he knew of the gossiping propensities of small 
places, that the news of Sir John Slingsby’s wry wd ve must have spread 
with marvellous rapidity. But he knew not Mr. Wharton, nor could 
conceive the policy which should induce a man, who had chosen his 
moment for consummating a long prepared scheme for stripping another 
of all his worldly wealth, to complicate his difficulties by every means, so 
as to render the bonds he had cast round him indissoluble. 

“* Here, take my horse,” he said, addressing the sullen-looking postillion 
who stood behind the chaise ; and when the man obeyed, civilly enough, 
Beauchamp approached a hale-looking man, like a grazier, and inquired, 
“* What is all this ?” 
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< Why, sir,” replied the man, who had often seen his interrogator in 
Tarningham, “ Mr. Wharton’s clerk told me that there was an execution 
going to be put in, so I came up to see if I could get my bill. But the 
lawyer was beforehand with us; and the matter is not so much, only forty 
pound or so, and I did not think it worth while, when I found how mat- 
ters are going, to trouble the hearty old gentleman, who has spent a deal 
o’ money with us all in his ~ oa 

“ You seem a very respectable man,” said Beauchamp, calmly, but still 
somewhat moved, “and you shall not lose by your conduct. You, sir,” 
and he turned to another, “I think you are the stationer at Tarning- 
ham—is yours the same errand, and on the same information?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” answered the i he addressed, ‘ one of Mr. Wharton’s 
young men came down and told me; but I think, with my neighbour 
Groves, that we should behave handsome.” 

“I see the whole matter,” said Beauchamp, speaking rather to himself 
than those around. “ You can wait a little, gentlemen? I think Sir 
John can pay you all without inconvenience, though he is a careless 
man, and his affairs may not be quite in order.” 

“They say Mr. Wharton has arrested him, sir,” said a little man, 
with a thin, small voice. 

“I will go in and see,” replied Beauchamp, with a smile. “If any of 
= could contrive to go or send down to Tarningham, and say to Mr. 

acon, the attorney, that Lord Lenham would be glad to see him here 
immediately, you would oblige me. Tell him to lose not a moment.” 

“T'll go, in a jiffey,” cried the stout man, jumping into a tax-cart. 
“Who did you say, my lord ?” 

“Lord Lenham,” answered Beauchamp; “he will know who you 
mean ;” and turning round, he walked into the house. 

The servants grouped themselves differently at his appearance, and 
bowed low, the butler venturing to say, 

“T am glad you have come, sir.” 

“‘ Where is your master?” asked Beauchamp. 

“In the library, sir,” replied the man, “ with a number of them. It 
is a sad time, sir, specially for my poor young lady.” 

The man walked on before, and opened the library door ; Beauchamp 
followed quickly ; and certainly the sight which that room presented was 
a painful one. Mrs. Clifford sat near one of the windows, the picture 
of despair; Isabella was seated near the table, with her eyes buried in 
her hands, and the rich curls of her beautiful hair falling over her face. 
Mary was bending down to speak to her ; grief in her lovely face, but 
yet as calm and composed as usual. Old Sir John was a little in ad- 
vance, with two bailiffs standing near—not the same who had been there 
earlier in the morning—and his valet behind him, helping him to put on 
his great coat, while Mr. Wharton stood at the other side of the large 
library-table, with a smile upon his lip, a frown upon his brow, a sparkling 
black eye, and a double degree of red in one of the cheeks, though the 
other looked somewhat pale. Two or three men, whose business there 
and ordinary functions were not apparent at the moment, made up the 
rest of the company. 

Sir John Slingsby had one arm in the sleeve of his great coat, and 
was thrusting aad and ineffectually at the garment, to get the other 
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in also, speaking all the time in a furious tone, with his face turned to 
Mr. Wharton. 


“I tell Wharton, you are a d—d scoundrel,” he said, “an un- 

ike blackguard. You have swindled me out of thousands, and 

you know it; and now, without giving me a hint, you come upon me in 
this way.” 

% You are angry, Sir John, you are angry,” said Mr. Wharton, in a 
sweet tone. “lt as pment me as to you, I can assure you ; but 
when I heard that Mr. Wittingham had issued process, I was compelled, 
however unwillingly, to take care of myself ce my clients. You know 
I told you a month ago it could not go on any longer; so you cannot say 

u had not notice.” 

The old baronet was about to pour upon him a new volley of objurga- 
tions, thrusting manfully at the sleeve of his coat all the time, when sud- 
denly his eye rested upon Beauchamp and he stopped, turning alittle pale, 
for the resence of that gentleman at such a moment both surprised and 
pained him. Mary whispered a word to hef cousin, however, and Isabella 
starting up with the tears in her eyes, and a glow upon her cheeks, held 
out her hand to him exclaiming, “ Oh, thank you, thank you! Dr. Miles 
was not to be found,” she added, in a whisper, “or I would not have 
sent.” 

Beauchamp smiled and shook his head half reproachfully, and Sir John 
recovering himself took his hand saying, “ Ah, Beauchamp, you have 
come at an awkward time. Can't ask you to dinner to-day, my dear sir, 
for the house is in the hands of the myrmidons of the law, and I must 
away, they tell me. It’sa bad job, I am afraid.” 

‘Nevertheless I intend to dine with you here, Sir John,” answered 
Beauchamp, laughing and shaking the baronet’s hand warmly, “so you 
had better take off your great coat.” 

“T beg your on, sir,” said Mr. Wharton, taking a step forward, 
“but I am afraid Sir John Slingsby cannot remain with you at present. 
eemnee been too long delayed already by the folly of the officer who 

t ine” 

“To act like a man of some consideration and feeling I suppose, sir,” 
said Beauchamp, eyeing him from head to foot with a <i cold, wither- 
ing look. ‘“ You are Mr. Wharton the attorney I imagine, of whom | 
have heard so much in regard to several transactions soon to be inquired 
into.” 

“My name is Wharton, sir ; yes, my name is Wharton,” answered the 
solicitor in a sharp, fierce tone, “and I insist that you do not interrupt the 
operation of the law.” 

** The operation of the law I shall not interrupt,” replied Beauchamp, 
“but the operations of the lawyer I certainly shall.” 

“ He’s a nabob,” said Sir John Slingsby to his niece in a low, laugh- 
ing voice, “ yes, you are quite right, Beauchamp, this is Mr. Wharton, 
the attorney, calling himself esquire, and a greater scoundrel does not 
live between the four seas. He has cheated me through thick and thin, 
and now wants by coming upon me all in a moment to get possession of my 


property as he has done with others before now.” 
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BUSIIRE. 


(EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. ) 
By W. Francis Ainsworth, Ese. 


ste eee of the Head of the Persian Gulf to Bushire—Our Reception there 

— Description of the Town—The Mesembrian Peninsula—The Porsaguese 
Rushire— Navigation of Nearchus—Start for the Interior of Farsistan—'The 
Gurmisir, or Hot District. 


Tue absence of all facilities for completing the equipment of the 
steamer at Bassora, and for making such repairs as had become neces- 
sary after the long and trying descent of the river just accomplished, led 
the commander to wish to prolong the journey to Bushire. This plan 
met with some opposition on the part of the naval officers, who considered 
that the Euphrates steamer was neither seaworthy nor adapted by her 
construction for navigating open waters, but as the weather was very 
favourable for so short a navigation,.the passage across the head of the 
gulf was ultimately resolved upon. We did not, however, quit Bassora 
without an accident; a black cook having fallen out of a boat while coming 
on board, and being ir. a state of inebriety, he went so suddenly down 
that notwithstanding many endeavours on our part to save him they were 
quite ineffectual, and no traces even of his body were ever discovered. 
The descent of the lower part of the Euphrates river, presenting every 
possible facility of combined width, depth, and smoothness, was an easy 
affair ; but it was getting dusk when we entered into the Persian gulf, 
which is at its head full of dangerous shallows, extensive sandbanks, and 
muddy deposits. Under such circumstances very few quitted the deck 
during the night ; the carpenter reported the dead-lights made fast with 
an unusual air of importance ; and some of the natives on board were in a 
state of visible perturbation. Suddenly, in the midst of the night, the 
peemptory order to back hard astern roused every one to a sense of the 
dangers of our situation ; one heave of the lead had made the difference 
of from three fathoms to three feet of water, we were going right upon a 
bank, but a quiet sea and the reversion of the engines, carried us off 
before the keel had touched the ground, a circumstance which most pro- 
bably would have entailed the loss of the vessel. Midsummer nights are 
luckily very short, and daylight soon came to relieve the naval officers 
m their anxious navigation of a little known sea amidst darkness and 
crowded shoals, and we afterwards got on cheerfully and confidently. 
Our unexpected approach to the city of Bushire, was the cause of no 
small amount of wonder and surprise. It was about four o'clock in the 
evening of the 23rd of June, a light breeze from the west had relieved 
the air of its oppressive sultriness, and as the tall Badgirs or wind- 
towers threw their lengthened shadows across the streets of the sandy 
city, the robed Persians had begun to peer forth from their cool recesses 
and to venture into a more bracing atmosphere. At first it was reported 
that a ship was on fire in the offing, and the greater portion of the 
nap had hurried to the beach, or were grouped on the spacious 
conies and the roofs of the houses. An equal degree of uncertainty 
existed at the house of the Honourable East India Company’s Resident. 
There were several ships in the roads, among them the sloop-of-war 
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Amherst, and a fine frigate belonging to the Imam of Muscat. The 
steamer had now approached these so closely as no longer to be mis- 
taken. At first it was supposed that it might be the Hugh Lyndsay, but 
her course from the northwards, her difference of build and slight pro- 
portions, soon undeceived them on that point ; at length the truth flashed 
the minds of those who were looking out from the sloop, the tard 
itish ensign was hoisted, and, as we came paddlin in alongs e, the y 
were manned by our countrymen, who wel us with three hearty 
cheers. Those cheers more than recompensed us for upwards of a year's 
toils and fatigues. How different to our reception in England, where not 
a voice was heard in our favour, and not a hand was held out in token of 
robation ! 
e steamer, drawing but little water, was enabled to bring-to imme- 
diately off the quays, and, as a variety of repairs were indispensable 
vious to the re-ascent of the Euphrates, a native bungalow was hired to 
ispose of stray objects for the time being, and a small house, with its accom- 
ying wind-towerand a terrace to sleep upon, waslen for the officers. 
tte observed a thermometrical difference of two degrees between the 
temperature in the apartment below the wind-tower and that of the 
but the relief derived from the draught of air was very t, 
infinitely more so than would have been anticipated from the slight 
difference of temperature. The Badgir appeared, indeed, a decided im- 
provement upon the subterranean Sirdaubs of Baghdad and Mosul; but, 
then again, there are no breezes to catch inland, and the wind-tower 
would be useless in the city of the Khalifs. 
Bushire, whose proper name is Abu Shahir, “the father of cities,” cor- 
rupted into Abushire and Bushire, being the principal seaport of Persia, 
resents an aspect of bustle and trade to which the Anglo-Indian resi- 
ency and the almost constant presence of one or more sloops of war, 
contribute in no small degree. The flat-roofed houses are grouped 
almost indifferently upon the beach, and among them are a few public 
buildings, more especially the caravanserai, a sort of exchange or com- 
mercial mart which leads into the bazaar, the governor’s house, and the 
residency, the last a fortified mansion with a guard of sepoys occupying 
the best and most exposed situation in the city. The wind-towers rising 
above the flat-terraces give a peculiar appearance to the town. Many of 
the mosques have the usual cleanly appearance, and peeping through the 
brick-latticed walls it was not uninteresting to observe the sacred ablutions 
going on in their various compartments, groups of boys chanting the 
evening hymns, and occasional female forms flitting along the dark cor- 
ridors to prayer. Frazer and Morier have both spoken disparagingly of 
Bushire, but every thing is only comparable to that which is analogous 
to it, and Bushire, with its well-prowded market, and its gigantic flasks 
of Shiraz wine sometimes covering half a quay, appeared to us to be 
ne redolent with comforts and luxuries infinitely superior to any that we 
hitherto fell in with during our travels. The cargoes of asafoctida 
piled up by the side of the array of flasks were certainly objectionable, 
and after a hot day they perfumed the atmosphere to a sickening degree. 
The water at ‘Bushire is also execrable. It is obtained from wells sunk 
without the city, from ten to sixteen feet deep, in a sandy soil with an 
argillaceous substratum, and the water is always brackish to a greater or 
less degree, and is charged for in the port accordingly. A very saline 
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draugh finer. sbenper, thas. s_ les. bitten: ops. gengniive::howmnge 
Wherever these wells are met with, there is a cottage or two with a few 

and the tree tamarix. I observed the roots of the latter pene- 
trating to the bottom of several of the wells. The water is drawn up by 
oxen in leather vessels with long spouts, which are held upwards as the 
rope is drawn over the roller, but which fall down and discharge their 
contents on arriving at their destination. 

It is needless to enter into details upon the commerce of Bushire, 
a such are to be found in the popular compendiums of M‘Culloch 

Macgregor. I will confine my observations to the physical aspect 
of things, es which my personal explorations may ras more that 
isnew. Bushire is built upon a rocky that is peninsulated from the 
mainland by a low and often submerged tract. This peninsula corres- 
ponding to the ancient Mesambria, is above eleven miles in length, from 
three to four in width, and nowhere rises more than forty feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The rock upon which the town itself is built, is a calcareous sand- 
stone, containing an abundance of sea-shells, similar to what occur in the 

resent day in the Persian gulf. This rock forms cliffs of about twelve 
eet in height to the south-west, and is not above a mile and a half in 
width, by a mile and a quarter in length, and the approach to the town 
is cut off by high tides. To the south the same marine formation is 
succeeded by higher lands, where the remains of the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Rushire (Ru al Shahir, or “the City at the Cape”) are still 
visible ; the cottages in the neighbourhood being built of the ruins of the 
olden town, and where there also exists the ruins of a large edifice, 
designated as the residence of Shah Selim. Cinerary urns are also found 
in the same vicinity. Beyond Rushire the sea-cliffs become more lofty, 
and are intersected by wide and deep ravines, till at Hallilah they begin 
to lower. The eastern side of the peninsula, which fronts a sea of sand, 
rises in cliffs of nearly a hundred feet.in height. The best water on the 
peninsula is obtained at Shaikh Abu and Hallilah, At Rushire the water 
is very bitter, and I found one spring impregnated with hydro-sulphurous 
acid, probably produced by the decomposition of marine organic products. 
The greater part of the peninsula is under cultivation, chiefly of cotton. 
- The central elevated platform is, however, completely barren. A fringe 
of date-trees occupies the line of junction of the rock with the marine 
sands to the east and south-east. The neighbourhood of Shaikh Abu 
and the coast, from a mile and a half south-west of Bushire to Hallilah, 
is for the most part occupied by cotton plantations. There are also 
occasional date groves. Near Bushire the roots of the vines are pro- 
tected by circular stone walls, but they do not thrive vigorously. 

The fleet of Nearchus when sailing along this coast, not being able to 
dguble the cape in the evening, anchored in the bay to the eastward. The 
_ place was called Hieratis, and near it was a canal called Heratemis. D’An- 
ville identifies the site with the Kirazin of Idrisi, and Dr. Vincent with 
Hallilah. The description, however, appears to refer to the island at the 
mouth of the Khor Kayir, or Quoir. The next day the fleet sailed to 
Mesambria, and anchored at the mouth of the torrent called Padargus. 
Mesambria means a peninsula, and by a torrent is meant a dry summer 
bed, such as nearly crosses the peninsula at Ru al Shahir where the fleet 
may have next rested. From that station on the peninsula the fleet sailed 
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twelve miles and a half to Taoke, which Vincent, by an inadmissible dupli- 
cation of numbers carries to Bund i Raik, for the bay of Bushire is fifteen 
miles wide. But to have sailed round the eon to Bushire would be 
quite sufficient to meet the statement of the Macedonian navigator. 
Arrian further tells us that Taoke was thirty-six miles from Gennaba, on 
the river of that name, and the position of which (Gunnava) is known 
from Kinneir’s researches, to correspond to that distance from Bushire. 
Strabo also notices a palace of the kings of Persia, as being on the sea 
coast of Persis proper (Farsistan), and he calls it Oke. 

The great natural feature of the coast consists in a low littoral district 
abruptly succeeded at a certain distance inland by a hilly and rocky terri- 
tory, the boundaries between the two being at times almost marked off as 
if by a wall. The low territory is distinguished as the Gurmisir, or hot 
climate, the hilly as the Sirhur, or cold climate. The former is, however, 
more generally known as the Dashistan. Niebuhr, Sir Harford Jones, 
Dr. Vincent, Rousseau, and Dupré, are all at variance with regard to 
the boundaries of these districts, the precise demarkation of which is not, 
however, of the slightest importance, as the fact of a high and a low ter- 
ritory and of a hot and comparatively cool district remains the same, and 
the two are as different in their vegetation and forms of animal life, in- 
cluding even the human race, as they are in climate and geographical 
configuration. The Dashistan also corresponds to the Syrtibole of clas- 
sical geographers, and in the parallel of Bushire it attains a breadth of 
about twenty miles, extending that distance, or more, from the sea to the 
hills. 

We had not been many days at Bushire, where we had been well fcted 
by the acting resident, Captain Hennell, when I prepared to take advan- 
tage of a general permission given by Colonel Chesney to the officers to 
visit the interior of Farsistan. For this purpose by the advice of 
Captain Hennell, I engaged an interpreter, a muleteer, and three mules, 
for there was no need, during the fine weather, of encumbering myself 
with baggage ; two pairs of saddle-bags carried a change of garments, 
and what other little things were absolutely necessary. 

Thus equipped, and personally well armed, we started from Bushire in 
the cool of the evening, and advanced across the neck of the peninsula, 
an uniform and almost desert level of about seven miles in extent, without 
a trace of vegetation, but at times covered with a snow-white effervescence 
of sea-salt. When we had crossed this uninteresting tract, the soil 
became a little more diversified, the lower saline lands were partly 
covered with articulated membraneous evergreen plants, belonging to the 
genera salsola, salicornia, and mesembryanthemum ; the drier and more 
elevated soil was equally partially clothed with woolly labiate and prickly 
leguminous A eS enlivened by some bright flowering species of the 
composite order, that were capable, by their stubborn and hardy structure, 
of resisting the most burning sun. Arborescent mimosa, with elegant 
foliage and bright yellow blossoms, also covered occasional tracts where 
the soil was light and the ground broken up and uneven. The country 
was also now further diversified by cultivated lands, groves of date-trees, 
gardens, and villages. We atintlh a few hours of the night on the out- 
skirts of one of the latter, and started again before daybreak in the 
morning; for the midsummer sun would not allow us to travel after 
about eight o'clock on the torrid Gurmisir. The cottages of the peasants, 
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on this remarkable tract of land, low and cylindrical, and were con- 
structed of date-tree leaves, three or four being generally enclosed in a 
common fence, rather gracefully made up of the fronds of the same 
tree, placed erect, and in close contact. These huts were also, for the 
most part, grouped around mud forts, generally quadrangular, with round 
towers at the angles. The latter serve as places of refuge during the 
predatory conflicts, that are ever recurring in this ill-governed country. 

The men of the plain are a fine, handsome race, accustomed to the use 
of arms, and habituated to look each individual to himself in case of 

ssion. This habit developes an amount of personal independence that 
is quite unknown in more civilised societies, where the distinction of classes, 
and the mutual dependence of one upon another, swamps the individual in 
the mass. They are mainly Arabs of the Shiah persuasion, and hold in 
abhorrence vessels used by Christians. Every man carried a long gun 
with a very thick barrel, encircled by bright tin bands, and each had a 
sword hung by a strap, and not fastened to the waist. Their dress was 
a long flowing robe, not fitting tight as with the townsmen, but leaving 
half their tawny masculine chests exposed. The fair sex wore blue 
tunics and light blue trousers, which fitted closely to the ankles. The 
feet were naked, and the toes adorned with rings. 

The sun soon put an end to our progress, and we were obliged to 
seek refuge under some scattered date-trees, where I deposited my 
carpet, and lit a kalliyun. I had brought with me from Bushire two 
large water-melons, and the tremendous heat of the mid-day sun made 
me appeal to one of them for refreshment, for as yet the milk that we 
had obtained from, the villagers was almost as bitter as the water. 
Having made a grateful repast of a fruit that can only be properly ap- 
preciated under similar circumstances, I converted the other into a pillow, 
and resigned myself to a nap, in anticipation of a night’s march. As the 
shade of the date-tree keeps revolving in acircle, this arrangement re- 
quires to be frequently interrupted, for to continue to sleep after the sun 
falls upon the traveller, would be attended with a certain attack of fever. 
The heat, however, of the first beams generally awakens the slumberer ; 
and what was my annoyance when, upon being roused by the usual 
summons, my eyes met the steady but wondering gaze of mae black- 
whiskered buffalo, who had been busy devouring my pillow from under 
me, whilst my head had buried itself amidst the luscious fragments. 








SHAKSPEARE. 


BY T. J. OUSELEY. 


Or all, foregone, the Master Spirit, thou: 
Poet—Philosopher—sweet Child of Song; 
Age’s instructor, beacon light of youth ; 
Imperial crown’d all other Bards among. 
A never-dying laurel wreathes thy brow, 
That brow, whose lofty, magic dome became 
The palace of the Passions. There inshrined 
Nature took up her lasting dwelling-place. 
Till Time shall cease, SHakspEARE, thy hallow’d name 
Will live immortal. With thy country’s fame 
Shall thine, heart-searcher, ever be entwined. 
What human feeling can Man’s wisdom trace 
But on thy crystal page of truth is found: 
Great Brother of our race, all hearts to thee are bound! 


June.— VOL. LXXVII. NO. CCCVI. Q 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 
Cuap. IX. 


My tall guide preceded me at such a brisk pace that it was with diffi- 
culty I could keep up with him, but as I was anxious to rejoin my party, 
I made no objection to the rapidity of our movements. The path at first 
was narrow, and we were compelled to walk, like Indian warriors, in 
. single file, but in about twenty minutes we issued from the wood upon a 
broad sandy road, which intersected another part of the forest. We now 
walked abreast, the tall man on my right hand, the shorter one on my left. 

For Frenchmen they were unusually taciturn, their answers to my 
inquiries being made in monosyllables, uttered, moreover, in a thick, gruff 
voice, arising, as I supposed, either from a severe cold, or the impediment 
caused by the thick red-worsted comforters which concealed the lower 
part of their features. 

I had now an opportunity of more closely scanning their personal 
appearance. Their costume was not of the newest, nor was it exactly 
of that picturesque kind which I had always imagined peculiar to the 
forester. They did not wear short-tailed green jackets covered with - 
silver buttons, nor tight green pantaloons with a black stripe down the 
seam, nor buff-boots with red tops, nor patent-leather belts round their 
waists, nor broad-brimmed sombreros adorned with the flowing plumes 
of the eagle and the ostrich, such as | had been accustomed to behold in 
those places where the mirror is shown to nature ; I allude to the National 
Drama. Neither had they boar-spears in their hands, pistols in their 
girdles, nor bugles suspended from their necks. In lieu of these they 
each wore the garment called, from its colour, a blouse; cotton trousers 
of the same hue, and the red comforters I have already described : the 
taller of the two had on a dark cloth casquette ; and the other, a white 
bonnet de nuit. Thick-knobbed sticks, partaking of the nature of clubs, 
completed their costume, which had little of the outlaw in it, save its 
rudeness. ‘There was something in the air of these men, particularly a 
startling obliquity of vision in the short one, which awoke in my memory 
certain undefined notions of having seen them before; but when I re- 
flected upon the extraordinary likenesses which have deceived the world, 
from the time of Saint Sebastian del Piombo to those of the numerous 
sons of Louis XVIII., I set it down to a mere casual resemblance, like 
the fata morgana of the desert, or the mirage of the coast of Sicily. 

We continued to move on at the same quick pace, until, what with the 
distance, the pas accelére (as the French troops say), and the stiff leather 
breeches which I wore, I began to feel rather knocked up, and in a state of 
profuse perspiration. It struck me also that we were a long time reach- 
ing the rendezvous de la chasse, which I had been given to understand 
was only a short distance from Montmorency. I therefore came to a 
halt, partly to recover my breath, and partly to ascertain in what direction 
we actually were going. 

‘Mon brave,” said I, addressing my two guides, ‘comment distant la 
rendezvous ?”” 

“ Plait-il ?” was the evasive answer they both made me. 
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I repeated my question, varying the manner of it, as I saw they were 
rather ignorant men : 

“ Quelle distance est la rendezvous de la chasse ?” 

“Oh!” replied one of the men, at last appearing to comprehend me ; 
“une petite demie-lieue.” 

I am still uninformed of the precise length of this ‘little half league,” 
for so I understand the phrase which is in every body's mouth in France; 
but I suppose it is a conventional expression for a long English mile, as 
it took us a good half hour’s quick walking before we reached the verge 
of the forest. When we did so, I looked round me in every direction, 
but no signs of the party were visible. A vague suspicion of the fidelity 
of my conductors began now to arise in my mind, and the dark thought 
suggested itself that, like the children in the wood, | might have been 
lured to this remote spot with a sinister intention. I recalled the dreadful 
scenes which I had seen enacted (at the Surrey Theatre) in the forest of 
Bondy, and devoutly wished that the dog of Montargis, so celebrated for 
rescuing benighted travellers, might come to my rescue. My companions, 
for aught I knew, were armed to the teeth, for it was impossible to sa 
what was concealed beneath their dresses, and the heavy bludgeons which 
they carried in their hands were sufficient, as Burke says, “ to crush the 
timid and oppress the weak.” Not that I classed myself in either of these 
categories, but still l was but a man. It is true that, under ordina 
circumstances, one Englishman can beat nine Frenchmen, but it did not 
strike me that this was a case in point. I think I have satisfied the 
reader that Iam not deficient in courage; but there are situations in 
which the bravest may be overpowered by odds. I had nothing but a 
solitary hunting-whip to defend myself with, and the closeness with which 
the two men stuck to me would have prevented me from using the lash of 
it to advantage. I resolved, however, to sell my life as dearly as possible, 
and I was encouraged to this determination by perceiving that we were 
not beyond the pale of civilisation, for at a short distance, on one hand, 
arose the walls of a human habitation. 

It was a roadside cabaret, such as I had often noted in travelling through 
France, with the withered emblem of hospitality waving brownly in the 
breeze above the porch of entrance. My conductors indicated that we 
were to take the path which led to it, and as I drew nearer I was able, 
though with some difficulty, to make out the following inscription in long, 
perpendicular characters, stretching right across the front of the house, 
and, indeed, turning round the corner :—“ AURENEDZVOUSDUB- 
ONCHASSEURPIQUETTIENTAMANGERETABOIREAUSSILO- 
GEAPIEDETACHEVAL.” 

** Voila, monsieur,” said the tall man, pointing to the inscription. 

It was true, it was the Rendezvous, and J had wronged these innocent 
countrymen by harbouring foul thoughts against their integrity. 

Still, my friends were not to be seen, which, considering the pace at 
which they left me was somewhat unaccountable. ‘They might, however, 
have been delayed by the circuit which it was necessary to make, for, 
though it had taken us an hour to accomplish, ours had been a short cut 
through the forest. : 

As the language which the country-people speak is a rude, unintelligible 
patois, I declined interrogating the innkeeper myself, but as I saw that 
my companions were familiar with him, I desired one of them to do so. 
Q2 
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“ Demandez si mon parti a arrivé,” I said, as I threw myself into a 
chair which stood by a small table outside the cabaret, for I was fatigued 
with the walk. 

A colloquy he n ensued, from which I gathered that no strangers 
but ourselves had visited the cabaret during the day. It was therefore 

that, if I waited here, my friends would shortly arrive, and, be- 
ing tired, I thought it the best plan to do so. I was, moreover, ex- 
tremely hungry, and while my thoughts reverted to the “combustibles” (as 
cold provisions are called in France) which had been packed up in the 
gondole, I could not shut my senses to the gratifying smell of the cookery 
which was in progress for the rustic dinner of the lonely cabaretier. 

To judge by his appearance, Monsieur Piquet throve upon his solitary 
meals, for he was not only a man of large stature but of a certain ampli- 
tude of stomach which indicated that, if he were a Cenobite, he must, at 
least, be of the Epicurean order. He seemed a merry, good-natured 

rson, for he laughed loudly every now and then, as he turned his eyes 
in the direction in which I sat, I suppose in admiration of my costume, 
which, I flatter myself, is not seen every day in the backwoods of la 
belle France. . 

When his conversation with the two countrymen was over, the latter 
entered the cabaret, and the host coming up and saluting me with great 
civility, inquired in very tolerable French whether I would like to have 
any dinner. 

The savoury odour and hissing sound of the “Fricot a la Console” 
which, as I understood him, was just then being got ready for his own 
meal, quite vanquished any idea I might have had of holding out till the 
arrival of my friends, and I signified to the worthy man my intention of 
honouring his rural repast. 

“ Oui,” said I, “je suis trés faim, procurez diner toute suite.” 

Mine host laughed, like a good-humoured fellow as he was, and, to 
let him see that I was familiar with the customs of his country, | desired 
him to let me have a bottle of his best “ vin du pays,”—a wine which we 
rarely meet with in England, but which is held in high esteem in Paris. 
Prince Metternich is said to have some of it, and I believe a few bottles 
were sold at the late Duke of York’s sale, but except in France it is ex- 
tremely difficult to meet with it. This is the real secret why so many 
Englishmen go abroad. 

The cabaretier replied that he had some excellent wine of the kind I 
had named which, hermit-like, he kept in a cave near his house, and im- 
mediately disappeared to fetch it. He presently returned with a flacon 
in his hand, and beckoning me to follow him inside, he led the way down 
& narrow passage and showed me into a good-sized room where a table 
was being spread for dinner by a sturdy-looking servant-maid who 
answered to the name of Petronille. She was a simple paysan, and 
during the time she remained in the room did nothing but stare at me. 
I was, however, too much accustomed to this sort of thing, and my affec- 
tions, moreover, were too irrevocably bestowed on Angelique, for the 
fact to produce more than a ance impression. Under other cir- 
cumstances I might, perhaps, have mani some signs of the gallant 


troubadour, but on this occasion my thoughts were with the absent—and 
dinner was included in that . 
I sat down, therefore, and out a tumbler of the wine, which my 
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host assured me was real Suresnes, and, being thirsty, drank it off at a 
draught. It was of a peculiar flavour, rough and highly acidulated, with 
a very powerful bouquet and strong body, and if I may judge by the 

ce I have in other sealant tastes, would be a delicious wine 
when once one got accustomed to it. I had, however, swallowed it so 
hastily that the coldness imparted to it by the cavern from which it had 
been brought, struck me with a sudden chill, and I requested M. Piquet 
to'let me have some eau de vie. He disappeared for the purpose, and 
when he came back with it he announced to me that my two guides, who 
had been waiting in the kitchen, were desirous of saying “bon jour” be- 
fore they went away. Would I see them before dinner or after? 

I was, of course, anxious to do so immediately, as I wished to recom- 
pense them for the service they had rendered me, and I requested that 
they might at once be shown in. 

In a short time I heard a tap at the door, and on my desiring them in 
French to enter, the countrymen came in. 

As it is not irrelevant to the events which subsequently occurred, per- 
- I may as well describe the apartment in which I was seated. 

t was of oblong shape, having two windows which looked into a yard 
at the back of the cabaret ; the floor was tiled ; a large walnut-tree press, 
or cupboard, occupied one end of the room, and on the side opposite the 
door was a stove, with a long tube, which rose to the ceiling, and was 
then conducted outside. A few coloured prints hung on the walls, the 
subjects of which were; a declaration of love, by a gentleman in a blue 
stock and tight yellow pantaloons, to a lady in a white bonnet and 
feathers, a crimson spencer, and a green parasol; the separation of a 
bride (the same lady) from her parents, respectable personages, in agonies 
of grief, with large tears coursing down highly-excited countenances ; the 
fruits of this Hymen, a chubby boy, in the costume of the National 
Guard, sitting on his father’s knee, while the mother dandles an infant in 
lace and feathers; an interior, in which the husband is discovered playing 
at dice with another gentleman in a highly-curled wig and Hessian 
boots ; another interior, representing a gentleman, in a pink coat, on his 
knees before the abandoned wife, whose two children are innocentl 
playing at battledoor and shuttlecock in one corner, while the husband, 
with fierce gestures, is entering the room at the other; and lastly, the 
final tableau of this tragical history, where the lover lies dead on the 
floor, a small sword sticking in his breast, and blood issuing from his 
shirt-frill ; the lady in the act of swallowing poison; the husband blow- 
ing out his brains ; and the innocent offspring of the unhappy pair stand- 
ing in attitudes of inexpressible horror ; while in the distance is seen the 
demon in Hessian boots, brandishing the accursed dice-box. 

I have been minute in the description of these pictures, not only 
because they forcibly struck me, but from the fact of their depicting one 
of those scenes of domestic life which so commonly occur in France, and 
phe French romance writers of the present day so faithfully 

But let me turn from the Ideal to the Actual—from the Imaginative 
to the Tangible. 

' The strangers entered the apartment, and after glancing hastily to- 
wards the window, the taller countryman approached me. He still wore 
the red comforter round the lower part of his face, and his cap was 
over his forehead. 
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“ Mon ami,” said I, rising with a dignified air, with urbanity 
—for when I am about to do a distinguished thing, | always put on as 
much of the George the Fourth (painted by Sir Joshua Lawrence) as [ 
ean recall. ‘“ Mon ami, je suis trés obligé 4 vous pour montrant moi le 

ici, et je suis allant 4 recompenser vous.” 

ith these words I took out my purse, with the intention of bestow- 
ing a franc a-piece, as a petit verre, such being the custom in France ; 
when, advancing a step or two nearer, the man rapidly jerked it out of my 
hand, balanced it for a moment, tossed it up in the air, as if to enjoy the 
ehinking sound—there were seven or eight Napoleons in it, besides 
silver—and then quickly transferred it to a breast-pocket under his 
blouse. 

I was thunderstruck at the cool effrontery of the fellow, and was on 
the point of remonstrating, when, before 1 had time to open my lips, 
the short, squinting man, who had been lying im a degree of ambush 
unnoticed by me, crept stealthily round, like a tiger in a wigwam, and 
struck me a severe blow on the side of the head, at the same instant my 
heels were tripped up, and, like Pompey’s statue, I fell with a heavy 
erash on the floor—by no means the cleanest in France, which is saying 
a good deal. 

The myrmidons now rushed both upon me, and the tall robber kept 
me down with the gripe of an Apollo struggling with the Numidian 
lion—for I did struggle and kick, like Dalilah in the toils of Samson— 
while the sinister-eyed bandit whipped off the blue bird’s-eye handker- 
chief which I wore round my neck, and with marvellous celerity con- 
verted it into a gag, instantaneously stifling the shouts which I had 
begun to utter. 

But though silenced I was not vanquished, and for a few moments I 
made play right and left, contriving to administer one or two sharp 
facers in the countenance of the nightmare that bestrode me—energetical 
remonstrances, which knocked off his casquette, displaced his muftler, 
and drew from him a series of imprecations, some of which, to my 
astonishment, were expressed in broken English! That astonishment 
did not, however, last long, for it suddenly flashed upon me into whose 
hands I had fallen. These disguised countrymen were no other than the 
smuggler Paradis, and his associate Ventrebleu, the infamous landlord of 
the le d'Or! This discovery was unfortunately of no use to me, for 
while I was employing my fists, Ventrebleu had dragged off my top- 
boots, and tied my feet together with a piece of cord. My coat and 
waistcoat were speedily torn from my person, and, in spite of the fierce 
resistance which I opposed, my arms were pinioned behind my back, and 
I lay at the ruffians’ mercy. 

ut they did not seek my life, though there was a savage expression 
im the bitter grin with which Paradis surveyed me, heightened, no doubt, 
by the black eye which I had given him, that made me imagine such 3 
fate might not be remote. 1 thought it better, therefore, to struggle no 
more, and was still. Having secured my person, the scoundrels now 
hastily rifled me of all I possessed. My watch and rings were transferred 
to their pockets, my coat, waistcoat, and top-boots were quickly made up 
into a bundle and thrust under the blouse of Paradis, while Fentesblex 
snatched my hat from the floor and forced it on his own head. Paradis 
caught up my hunting-whip, and pausing only to bestow one parting 
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ent’ prostrate form, rushed to the window through which 
he gery disappeared followed by the in Ventrebleu. 

ere I lay on the sanded floor of the cabaret, like a second Niobe, 
my garments torn, my limbs confined, and deprived alike of speech and 
motion. How long I remained in this state | know not; to those who 
suffer as I did, there is no such thing as definite space. The Seven Years’ 
War might have been waged during the period of my duresse, or my 
confinement have lasted only the poaching of an egg, an image sug- 
gested to me by the dinner I had vainly looked for. 

At length I heard a noise at the door of the chamber, as of some one 
striving for admission. There was a rattling of plates and dishes, a loud 
knocking, and presently the shrill voice: of a woman: “ Mossiou! 1’ 
diner va étre servi; faut ouvrir l’porte!” 

Alas! I was powerless to do what what was required of me; I could 
only writhe like a serpent in manacles, or a waterlogged camel in the 
desert. 

in I heard the voice. 

‘* Est il béte done e’t?Anglais! Mossiou, j’ai apporté le diner; laissez 
moi entrer !” 

I understood this, for hunger and sorrow had sharpened my faculties, 
but I could only reply like the ghost of Lord Burleigh at Macbeth’s 
supper, by a convulsive shake of the head which there were none to wit- 
ness. 

After kicking two or three times at the door, the grisette—for it was 
Petronille—set down the dishes and went away, her voice still echoing 
through the vaulted passage. But it was not eens this time, before she 
returned, and, it would seem, accompanied by all the household. There 
was another demand for admission,—a pause of intense anxiety on my 
part, and impatience on that of those who were outside, and then 
came a heavy dull vibration, as if some massive body were acting like a 
battering-ram against the portal. The door shook but did not yield to 
the impulse, for besides being locked, a bolt had also been drawn. I 
remained in an agony of suspense awaiting my deliverers, when suddenly 
a bright goruscation flashed across the room, which was followed almost 
immediately by a sharp, rattling peal of thunder, and the sky, which had 
become of Cerberean darkness, opened its bosom and discharged a heavy 
torrent of rain, which a furious wind swept through the open casement 

and deluged me with, as I lay, like Eugene Aram, “with gyves upon 
my wrists.” 

_ The sudden storm caused a momentary cessation of the efforts of 
Monsieur Piquet’s party to burst open the door, and during the interval, 

and rising high above the war of the elements, a stentorian voice was 

heard shouting vehemently for admission to the cabaret ; the clattering 

of hoofs was also distinctly discernible. 

_ Here was another prolongation of my torture, for the baseness of self- 

Interest prevailed over the dictates of Ealangisites and one and all of the 

establishment rushed back to greet the new comers. ‘The storm raged 

fearfully; it was just such weather as the anchorite John James would 

have enjoyed, but I could not share in his predilections; my sense of 

hearing was ed to a painful degree of acuteness, and every sound 

that disturbed empyrean vibrated on my tympanun. But as the 

sweetest honey is ofttimes drawn from the bitterest herbs, and, as philoso- 
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pa , light.is extracted from smoke, so from the cause which pro- 
onged 7 endurance of my misery came unexpected comfort. It reached 
me in the accents of a voice familiar to my ears, though but of recent 
acquaintance, and those accents shaped themselves mto an emphatic 
demand for brandy. 

“ Apportez donc de ]’eau de vie! Nous sommes tout a fait mouillés.” 

I could not be mistaken; a couple of hours had barely passed since [ 
heard the same requisition on quitting the Hermitage of, Montmorency. 
It was the voice of Sir Henry Jones! 

Like a desperate mortgagee I struggled once again with my bonds, 
and fortune at last came to my aid; the gag slipped from my mouth, and 
I was free to shout like the sparrow on the house-top, or the pelican in 
the wilderness. 

I did not neglect to profit by the opportunity, but cried out to the full 
extent of my lungs: 

“ Help! help! Jones! Jones! This way! this way!” 

I bethought me of what other prisoners had done to attract attention 
under similar circumstances. I shouted the well-known blazon of my 
house : 

“ En avant deux—Green to the rescue!” 

Then gathering fresh breath for the occasion, I pealed forth another 
volley : 

“Murder! Fire! Police! Stop thief! Jones! Jones!” 

Still no one came; I writhed like a torpedo, and again I awoke the 
echoes with my gallant cognisance. I was successful. The undoubted 
voice of Jones was heard in reply : 

‘‘Dammee if that isn’t Jolly Green!” and then came a wild burst of 
tongues and a tornado of footsteps down the corridor. The baronet 
rushed at the door, and the framework shook beneath his weight. I became 
almost delirious with excitement. 

“Ha! ha!” I cried, “ well thrust, gallant knight—brave lance—good 
falchion—well plied lever and beam—the splinters fly—téte d’armée— 
téte du pont—téte de veau! Ha! ha! ha! Jolly Green! Jolly Green! 
Jolly Jones !"’ 

Down came the door, and in rushed my deliverer! 

There has not, | will venture to say, been any thing so exciting as this 
in France since Napoleon’s return from St. Helena, or the escape of 
Front de Beeuf from the castle of Ivanhoe. This last event indeed had 
been strongly fixed in my mind during the whole period of my confine- 
ment. 

But the baronet stood not alone in the doorway. To my astonished 
but raptured vision : the faithful form of Angelique. Her despair 
at my absence had of course brought her to seek me, and she had made 
the stalwart Sir Henry her Paladin. The first words uttered by the 
latter confirmed my conjecture. 

“ Hey! how the devil, my dear fellow—who expected to find you in 
such a plight. How the deuce did you get here? We missed you in 
the forest, and have been scouring the country round to find you! Ma- 
demoiselle de Vaudet and I took this direction guite by chance. 1 sup- 
pose you mistook the house for the Rendezvous de la Chasse?” 

“Oh, mon dieu! est il lie donc !” cried Angelique; and to suppress her 
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emotion, she was compelled to avert her head, though by the swelling veins 
of her fair neck I could see how much she was suffering. 

Monsieur Piquet the stout landlord, Petronille, and one or two 
others now came forward. Sir Henry seized a knife from the table and 
cut the handkerchief and cord which confined my limbs, and once more I 
stood erect, a free-born Briton. 

The first use I made of my liberty was to grasp the hand of my 
liberator, and pour forth my thanks to the bewitching Angelique for the 
heavenly inspiration that had sent her to the cabaret. My next step was 
to rush to the glass to see if captivity had blanched my Howing hair, a 
thing that really happened to Lord Byron in the dungeon of the castle of 
Chillon; but no, the golden gleam was still there, though my tresses 
were somewhat dishevelled. 

Sir Henry and Angelique then renewed their inquiries, desiring to 
know how I happened to be in this coatless, bootless, torn, and ransacked 
condition. 

I narrated the adventure as it had befallen me, and further demonstrated 
the fact by turning out the lining of my pockets, at which I could ob- 
serve Monsieur Piquet, who had all along shown the greatest signs of 
sympathy with my misfortune, though he did not understand English, 
raise his hands and eyes to Heaven in deep astonishment. 

“Je donnerais cent mille fancs,” said he, “ que cette affaire n’eut pas 
lieu dans ma maison. Sacre Gredins! Voler le monde comme ¢a.” 

“What does he say, Jones?” I asked, for I was exhausted and 
faint. 

“He is very indignant at the treatment you have received. It’s 
enough to make any one swear. Come, we'll see about those fellows 
afterwards; hadn't you better take something—a glass of brandyoarrrrr !” 
This was the way the baronet always pronounced the comforting po- 
tation. 

I acceded to the proposition, and Monsieur Piquet and Petronille both 
bustled about to procure it for me. Some hot water was brought in a 
white tea-pot, and the mixture was soon prepared ; under its influence I 
recovered my spirits, and welcomed the smile that stole over the features 
of Angelique as she marked my altered aspect. Jones laughed heartily 
—indeed, if I had not felt myself under great obligations to him I 
should have thought unfeelingly—at my appearance ; but the question of 
remedying my wants in this respect now suggested itself. 

With that inventive tenderness which nature has implanted in the 
bosoms of those who love, Angelique insisted on my having one of her 
shawls, which the baronet had carried on his arm for her. With her own 
hands she wrapped it round my shoulders like the shirt of Nessus 
bestowed by the goddess of beauty on the Olympic shepherd, and as she 
pinned it under my chin I felt that the age of chivalry had not entirely 
passed away. In lieu of a hat I tied the handkerchief round my head 
which had previously served to fetter me, and for boots I was fain to put 
up with a pair of sabots brought by the ostler. The man produced these 
with the more alacrity in consequence of an observation which I made to 
the effect that I wondered he had not heard the scuffle in the room as it 
was so near the stable. 

“Je suis surprisé,” I observed, “que vous ne pas ecouter les voleurs.” 
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“Sacré, mille ottes de foin,” replied the man, “ jnétions pas dans 
l’écurie 4 c'tt’ "eure la. Je pansais mes chevaux d’ l’autr’ céte.” 

Monsieur Piquet also was energetic in his desire to explain. 

“ Voyez vous, milord,” said he, respectfully, “ jétais en train de pre- 

votre diner, parceque j'ai reflechi, ce monsieur la aura faim, je ferai 
bs deine moi-méme, et le diable de friture a fait tant de bruit que je n’en- 
tendais rien du tout, du tout. Rien de plus naturel, n'est ce pas, milord, 
quand on est tellemement affaire? Mais les Gredins, que je les rosserais 
si on me les attraperoit.” 

More he said which I do not remember, but all evincing his solicitude 
in my welfare. Sir Henry, who afterwards repeated his observations that 
I might insert them in my journal, at my request paid for what I had 
ordered ; I shook the honest fellow by the hand, and as the storm was 
over, prepared to set out again for the real Rendezvous de la Chasse. 

But I experienced a difficulty, for I was unaccustomed to walk in 
wooden shoes, and after inflicting two or three heavy kicks on my own 
ancles I was obliged to relinquish the experiment. Angelique then in- 
sisted upon my taking her donkey, and to satisfy her I got into the little 
basket in which she had been seated, and in this guise we set out, Sir 
Henry having offered his arm to the dismounted fair one, whose acts 
spoke plainer to my heart than the most elaborate declaration. 

I refrain from describing the reception | met with when we rejoined 
the party from which I had been so cruelly severed. The conduct of 
Madame de Vaudet was more than motherly, and the viscount pressed me 
to his heart with a welcome such as the prodigal son bestowed on his re- 
pentant parent. Let it suffice that I made amends for abstinence and 
suffering by a capital dinner and abundance of champagne ; the effect of 
the latter, added to the exuberance of my spirits, being such as to induce 
me to dance on the grass with the rest without my boots, and to sleep 
like a top in the gondole all the way back to Paris. 








THE FAIRY-GIFT OF DREAMS. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 
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Ir is said there is a power, Oh ! I would that gift were mine, 
To fairies only known, The world in slumber light; 
That can give, in slumber’s hour, Should feel the warm sunshine, 
Bright visions like their own; Should never know ‘twas night; 
That can call to the land of dreams Man should dream of a faithful heart 
The soul of man awhile ; That ne’er gave others pain; 
To some star that, distant, beams, But if guile in his own held part 
Some far-off pleasant isle; He ne’er should wake again. 
Where the sunshine never fades, My dreams should with bliss be fraught, 
The air is never cold; But, most, the whole night long, 
In those perfumed, flowery glades, Would I give bright gems of thought 
The fairy-realms of old. To the minstrel-child of song, 
Full many a magic spell And of every magic spell 
In slumber o’er us beams, That o’er him brightly beams, 
But there’s none I love so well He none should love so well 
As the fairy-gift of dreams. As the fairy-gift of dreams. 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S ORIENTAL CAREER.* 


Ware it is evident that ambition entered largely into the character of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, and that credulity detracted to a manifest degree 
from the more pleasing features of her disposition, it is impossible, now 
that all the circumstances of her career in the East are laid before the 
public, to deny her great originality of mind, a very remarkable talent, 
and indomitable courage. Disappointed in the treatment which she 
experienced from her own countrymen, she wished to show what she 
could do among a more generous and chivalrous people, and it was well 
that death terminated the scene before she could become fully sensible of 
the vanity of her oriental greatness, although she did not breathe her last 
before she had become painfully intimate with the ingratitude of her own 
country. Full of noble impulses, and princely in her notions of money 
matters, her charitable and generous disposition, and her indifference to her 
own immediate interests, ultimately involved her in irrecoverable pecuniary 
difficulties ; yet her charities were almost always well directed, and her 
very generosity was tempered by occasional great severities, and by in- 
flexible justice. It pleased Providence to place her for awhile, and in- 
deed till death closed her career, in that position which was most genial to 
her, and which was apparently best suited for the exercise of her peculiar 
faculties; nor can it be denied both that she was the means of doing 
much good, of exalting the national character in the East, and by her 
example, more especially as a female, of humanising and civilising those 
who came in contact with her to a very remarkable degree. 

It is needless in the present day to revert to the narrative of Lady 
Hester’s early travels when she first quitted this country. Malta, Zante, 
Corinth, and Athens, were in due course visited, The late Lord Sligo 

joined in his yacht, and Lord Byron was first met with characteristically 
jumping into the sea from the mole-head of the Pireus. Next followed 
Constantinople, from whence her ladyship soon removed to Brusa. She 
was delighted with the city of the Asiatic Olympus. 

‘‘How,” she writes, “I wish you were here to enjoy this delicious 
climate, and the finest country I ever beheld. Italy is nothing to it in 
point of magnificence.” 

This was, however, but a momentary enthusiasm, it soon gave way to 
the wish to quit these temperate latitudes and go and winter in 
Misfortune attended her on this journey. The vessel she sailed in was 
wrecked off the Isle of Rhodes, her ladyship was exposed for many hours 
on a naked rock, and was subjected to severe illness in consequence. The 
doctor and narrator of these events was obliged to find his way across the 
peninsula to Smyrna, where, in tattered garments, and with a disconsolate 
countenance, his reception by the hydrographer-royal and the British 
consul, accidentally seated at breakfast together, appears to have been of 
@ somewhat distrustful character. At length Alexandria was reached mm 
safety, and Lady Hester was by no means taken with the remnant of the 

lemean city. 





* Travels of Lady Hester Stanhope ; forming the completion of her Memoirs ; 
narrated by her Physician. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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This place,” she writes, “I think quite hideous, and if all Egypt is 
e it I shall wish to quit it as soon as possible.” 
She accordingly hurried away by Rosetta to Cairo; there were no 
steamers in those days plying from Aftah to Misr al Kahira, as the natives 
designate the Egyptian capital. Here, in a sumptuous dress, beautifully 
i of purple velvet and gold, Lady Hester paid a visit of cere- 
mony to the a. The dress cost her 195i. sterling. On a return 
from the Pyramids the boat would have been swamped on the Nile but 
for the ce of mind of her page, Giorgio, who plugged the hole with 
his turban. Nothing could show more distinctly how tly Lady 
Hester’s character was understood in Egypt than to find that during her 
short sojourn in that country, the pacha reviewed his troops before her, 
and presented her with a charger magnificently caparisoned. What must 
the inmates of fifty thousand harems have thought of such attentions to a 
female ? 

At length, reinforced by two French renegade Mamelukes, each with 
his groom, and numerous other domestics and attendants, making up 
ey ys a party of thirteen persons, her ladyship sailed from Damietta 
for Jaffa on the coast of Syria. Lady Hester, on this her first entrance 
upon the scene of her future destination, affected the Mameluke dress, 
which, her physician says, became her much. 

“ She was,” he says, “‘ generally mistaken for some young bey, with 
his moustaches not yet grown, and this assumption of the male dress was 
a subject of severe criticism among the English.” 

What is there so harmless that shall be beyond the pale of criticism ? 
Accordingly, afterwards, the Mameluke costume was laid aside, and long 
robes were substituted. Abu Gosh, whose customary civilities to way- 
farers from Jaffa to Jerusalem, especially when ladies are in the question, 
so discomfited and frightened Sir James Emerson Tennent’s party, 
was as attentive and hospitable to Lady Hester as he was himself well 
managed by her. She accepted his courteous offerings, partook of the 
repast prepared by his. four wives, and delighted the old shaika, who may 
truly be said to hold the keys of the Holy City, with her conversation 
and dignified manners, but when night came, and the Mamelukes pro- 

to mount guard, her ladyship would rely for her security on the 
shaikh only, and delighted with the confidence thus placed in him Abu 
Gosh himself kept watch during the whole of the night. There was an 
intuitive wisdom in such an act that is the more admirable, as her expe- 
rience of the East was as yet very limited. Abu Gosh ever after enter- 
tained the highest respect for her ladyship. 

Nothing worthy of remark occurred at Jerusalem except that Lady 
Hester administered to the wants of the Bey of the Mamelukes, 
whose extraordinary escape from the massacre at Cairo has been 
frequently narrated. The party returned to Ramlah, where the go- 
vernor made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain possession of Lady 
Hester’s firmans under pretence of forwarding them to Mohammed 
Aga of Jaffa, and they proceeded thence by Czesarea to Acre, where the 
approach of her ladyship excited much curiosity. Arrived at this re- 
nowned seaport, her ladyship’s establishment underwent. a complete re- 
form, and was more assimilated to the country she was now aualie in. 
The Cypriots were sent about their business at once, but the Mamelukes 
were not dismissed till the party arrived at Sayda, on the frontier of the 
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Wouse territory, where their apostacy from the Christian faith would not 
have been a serviceable introduction. Lady Hester’s first visit at Acre 
was to arich Jew banker, called Haym, who was then one of the most 
influential men in all Syria, and with whom her ladyship always after- 
wards kept up a correspondence till the time of his death.: Busing a 
short visit made to Nazareth and its environs, the party were visited by 
Shaikh Ibrahim (Burckhardt). The author describes him as a robust 
and rather athletic man, of about five feet nine, with blue eyes, a broad 
German face, and a pleasing look. Lady Hester’s opinion, he says, was 
not a favourable one, and she never altered it. An accident occurred on 
the way back to Acre, Lady Hester's horse having fallen upon and hurt 
her so much as to detain her for a week in a monastery. 

On quitting Acre for Sayda, Hadj Ali, a janissary, and another Mus- 
sulman guard were added to the escort, and two grooms walked on each 
side of Lady Hester’s horse’s head. Passing the Plain of Tyre, the 
party met “five blind men led by a sixth,” a strange procession equally 
strangely conducted. Further on a horseman in scarlet with a cocked 
hat, a certain Signor Damiani, came to offer his services. The doctor in- 
troduced him as a deserving person to Lady Hester, who, with her cha- 
racteristic shrewdness, dismissed him at once with a refusal. As the long 
file of camels and horses approached Sayda, it was found there, as else- 
where, that the arrival of the “ English Princess” had been noised through 
the city. A visit to and from the governor were, however, the first oc- 
currences in which Lady Hester took a part in the city. These were fol- 
lowed by the arrival of a courier from the Emir of the Druses, with a letter 
requesting Lady Hester to honour him with a visit at his residence. The 
invitation was accepted, and the emir sent down camels, mules, and 
soldiers for an escort. ‘Two dragomans and a cook were also added to the 
retinue. While in the country of the Druses Lady Hester visited the Emir 
Bashyr, at Dair al Kamar, and at his palace at Bladyn, and the Shaikh 
Bashyr at Makhtara. She also satisfied herself by occular demonstration 
that the Druses eat raw flesh. At her departure, the hospitality of the 
emir was found to be of a solely mercenary character. According to the 
author, g strange mode of remunerating him was adopted, 100/. having 
been sent to him, of which he kept one half, and returned the other ! 

Lady Hester proceeded from the mountain to Damascus. She had 
previously written to the pasha to announce her intention of paying him a 
visit, and a page had been sent to act as conductor. ‘ A woman,” says 
our author, “ unveiled, and in man’s attire, she entered one of the most 
fanatic towns in Turkey.” Her ladyship had now began to feel her way 
in earnest towards dominion in the East. She refused even to reside et 
Christians, and insisted, in opposition to all previous custom, being ad- 
mitted to dwell in the Turkish quarter. When the superiors of the Chris- 
tian monasteries waited upon her ladyship she refused to receive them. 
She rode out attended only by her janissary and page, thus throwing her- 
self entirely on the discretion of the inhabitants, m whom she was, how- 
ever, uniformly well treated from the open predilection she had shown to- 
wards the Diclakianndaial and the belief generally current, that there was 
Muhammadan blood in her veins. Her first visit was to the Haym family, 
the Rothschilds of Syria—a sufficiently politic proceeding—her second 
to the Pasha, into hens presence she was ushered, through long ante- 
chambers, by the light of flaring torches, which threw their gleam on the 
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arms of numerous soldiers and attendants. Yet she was not in the least 
disconcerted, while, as is too frequently the case, her dragoman’s tongue 
so faltered, that he was some time before he could repeat with precision 
what was said to him. “On her return from this visit,” her physician 
“her jani , Hadj Mohammed el Ludkang, whilst standing 
Ein sesietry gen coh epesioor segipltgy "Hess bob ia fo 
jon was "if upon ying, ‘ Yes; but this is all 
vanity,’ he remarked « Oh ! khanum sme 2 ), you earry the splendour 
of royalty on your forehead, with the humility of a dervise at heart.’” 

The pilgrim (Hadj), Mohammed, certainly deserved a h piastres, 
After this, Lady Hester visited the wives and harems of all the pashas, 
sheriffs, beys, and other Muhammedan dignitaries in the city. Her mind, 
was, however, solely busied in the endeavour to bring about an intended 
visit to the ruins of Palmyra. It is evident that she cared nothing for 
the relics of by-gone times, the difficulties of the thing were alone food 
for her energies. She, in consequence, conferred with every person whom 
she thought capable of giving information on the subject. The Syrian 
Rothschilds naturally endeavoured to dissuade her from it altogether, but 
the pasha who found that he could convert the journey to his own interest, 
wished her to take a formidable escort of eight hundred or one thousand 
men, while a certain individual called Hanah Fakhah, who had accom- 
panied Dr. Lee, of Hartwell, to Palm offered alone and unassisted to 
insure her a Lady Hester, with her usual tact, felt that Palmyra 
was in the s of the Anizas, the vassal Arabs of the Syrian desert, and 
she determined to apply to the fountain head, and caused letters to be 
written to their emir, Mahesiaish el. Fadhel, desiring an interview with 
him. The emir did not venture into Damascus, but he sent thither his 
son, Nasar, who in order that the benefits of the excursion might be 
with the Arabs, and not with the pasha, warned her ladyship against 
trusting herself with an Osmanli escort, for if such presumed to cross the 
desert without their permission they would be treated as enemies, but if 
she would place herself under their protection, and rely upon their honour, 
they w pledge themselves for conducting her in safety thither and 
ren In a letter dated Damascus, October 12th Lady Hester de- 
scribes herself as having met the emir of the Arabs himself at Damascus, 
but this appears to be contradicted by the whole circumstances of the 
case. 

The physician had at this time gone to meet Mr. Barker, anda Mr. B., 
the first < som had been taken ill on the way from Aleppo to Damascus. 
Her ladyship was any thing but pleased with the anxiety shown by her 

on her account. In a letter dated November 14th, 1812, 
she says, “It seems very cross to be at people who are anxious 
about you; but had B. and Mr. B. made fuss about my safety, and 
let me have had perfectly my own way, I should have been returned by 
this time from Palmyra.” It was during the doctor's absence that her 
a was induced by the young emir, Nasar, to decline the pasha’s 
offer to dismiss all ee oe te wees 
} . Barke 


journey, availing herself of the excuse of joining r in his 
illness, she took the road to Hamah, but ed as far as Nebk, 
where she induced the celebrated Lascans is wife to dispose of their 


goods and accompany her in the capacity of interpreters. She then, in the 
wills flint Iistteian 7 
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- ‘Turned off from the high-road, at Tel Bysy, a hamlet near Hems, plunged 
into the desert, under the guidance of pate Bedouin sent for that pu 

and trusted herself, a solitary and unprotected woman, to hordes of othe 
whose livelihood is the plunder they make, and whose exploits are Bat $s 
by the travellers they have despoiled. Arrived at Mahannah’s tent, her courage 
and demeanour struck that prince with astonishment. “I know you are a 
robber,” she said, in their first interview, “and that I am how in your power 3 
but I fear you not ; and I have left all those behind who were offered to me 
as a safeguard, and all my countrymen who could be considered as my pro- 
tectors, to show you that it is you and your people whom I have chosen as 
such.” Mutually pleased with each other, after a short interview, Mahannah 
escorted her ladyship to within a few miles of Hamah, and, commissioning his 
son = conduct her safe to the residence prepared for her in that city, they then 
parted. 


The Arabs now began to flatter Lady Hester by designating her as a 
Maliki, or Christian queen. ‘ Maliki (the queen)” she says in one of her 
letters written after her interview with the emir, “is in the mouth of 
every Arab both in Damascus and the desert.” And in another ; “I am 
queen with them all.” 

From Hamah the doctor was soon after this despatched on a medical 
and friendly mission to the emir, on which occasion he was accompanied 
by M. Lascans, to whose courage and intrepidity he scarcely does justice, 
for the Frenchman’s excursions among the Arabs extended on the one 
hand to the central districts of Mesopotamia, and on the other to the 
country of the Wahabees, in the Arabian peninsula, both districts far more 
difficult of access than Palmyra. On the author’s return from Tadmor, 
Lady Hester being satisfied as to the practicability of her journey to that 
city of the desert, she busied herself seriously in preparations for her de- 

ure. Whatever may have been Lady Hester's real motives in visiting 

almyra, the notions of her companion, who is spoken of as Mr. B., are 

curious enough, In a letter dated Hamah, March 13, 1813, that gen- 
tleman is made to say— 

If Lady Hester succeeds in this undertaking, she will at least have the merit 
of being the first European female who has ever visited this once celebrated 
city. Who knows but she may prove another Zenobia, and be destined to re- 
store it to*its ancient splendour ?—perhaps she may form a matrimonial con- 
nexion with Ebu Seood, the great chief of the Wahabees. He is not repre- 
sented as a very loveable object ; but making love subservient to ambition, 
they may unite their arms together, bring about a great revolution both in 
religion and politics, and shake the throne of the Sultan to its very centre. I 
wish you (the letter is addressed to General Oakes) would come and assist ~ 
them with your military counsel. How proud I should feel to learn the art 
of war aa so accomplished a general ! 


Mr. B. appears to have been a gentleman ready and willing to keep a 
smouldering ambition alive by the strangest surmises and the most er 
terous anticipations. But, to be brief, Mahannah came himself to 
mah with seventy Arabs to escort her ladyship. £150 was the sum 
agreed upon for the convoy, and the party started on the 20th of March. 
Her ladyship was received at Palmyra with every sign of welcome. 
Drums were beating and colours flying ; a mock fight was gone through, 
and beautiful girls were placed on antique , who, as she passed, 
apres end joined in a dance. There is, however, no mention of 
er coronation as Queen of Palmyra. The wily Arabs, however, got 
tired at the end of a week, end sdopted their sus] expeliicat of expects 
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ing dread that the Faydal Arabs should come from the banks of the 
Euphrates, tempted by the reputed riches of the Malika, and fight for a 
share of the booty. This having no effect, they pretended to have caught 
four Faydan Arab spies in advance of the tribe. “I shrewdly suspected 
the whole to be a trick invented by Nasar for the purpose of getting her 
away!” says her historian, and he adds, “‘She saw deeper into it, perhaps, 
than I could do, but did not tell her thoughts.” So ended this much- 
talked-of expedition to the city of Zenobia and the new empire of the 
desert, not to mention the matrimonial alliance with Ibu Siyud, Shaikh 
of the Wahabees! Lady Hester had not been long returned to Hamah, 
when she started along the valley of the Orontes to cross the Jibal Kraad 
to Latakiyah. On the road the author saw little jish (larve) turn- 
ing into butterflies! and fancied, like Captain Newbold and others in 
modern times, from Burckhardt not having noticed them, that he disco- 
vered the ruins of Apanea. Arrived at Latakiyah, a suitable house was 
found, and Lady Hester took up her residence in it for a lengthened 
period of time. While in this pleasant and retired seaport town she 
avoided, as much as possible, all European and Levantine society, with 
the exception of Mr. Barker, visiting only the natives till the month of 
June, when, unfortunately, the plague made its appearance. 
It was not till the month of January, 1814, that after suffering severel 

from the fever of the country, and most of her horses dying of the 
glanders, that her ladyship quitted Latakiyah to go and reside in a small 
and secluded monastery called Mar Elias, situate in the country not far 
from Sayda. Her ladyship had now ceased to be a traveller, and had 
become a sojourner in the land of her adoption, and abandoning Europe 
and its customs altogether, she conformed herself entirely to the modes 
of life of the orientals. The great object with which ihe now busied 
herself was the discovery of treasure. A curious document, once in the 
possession of the church, had fallen into her hands. It contained indica- 
tions of the existence of treasures at Ascalon and other places, buried by 
the celebrated Pasha of Acre, Al Gezzar, and she had applied to the 
Turkish government, through Sir Robert Liston, our ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, for permission to dig for them. The doctor took up his 
residence at Abra, a neighbouring village, and shortly after his arrival 
was happy enough to discover a curious Greek sepulchre, and which he 
subsequently made known to Mr. Bankes. At the latter end of March 
the plague declared itself in Abra, and proved, for a time, both virulent 
and fatal. The doctor’s situation was, during this time, any thing but 
enviable ; as to Lady Hester, she shut herself up in her convent. In 
July, the plague having subsided, she removed, on account of the heat, to 
Meshmushy, a village five hours’ distance, and situated in a high part of 
the mountain. Ten more weeks were passed in this retirement. At the 
expiration of that time and early in October, the weather having got 
somewhat cooler, an excursion was made to Baalbec. This journey was 
verformed on asses, out of feelings of indignation at the neglected state 
in which she began now to feel herself left by her friends and relatives. 
Notwithstanding this assumption of the style of the poorest class of 
pilgrims, Lady Hester's arrival at the city of the sun attracted the same 
curiosity as elsewhere. Her ladyship’s hatred of flattery was attested at 
this place by herrequesting her physician to obliterate a complimentary 
effusion with which he had decorated the walls of the inner temple. A 
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fall of snow drove the party away, and they returned by Ainnete and the 
cedars of Lebanon to Tripoli. Ainnete, as Burckhardt spells it, is a 
ping close to the sources of the Orontes. The author says it ought to 
be called Ayn Aty, but Mr. Barker spells it Ainate, M. Renouard aueries 
Ain ata, “gift spring,” and Dr. Lee Ain-net-e, “the forthcoming 
ring ?” 
se Riles nothing particular to detain her at Tripoli, Lady Hester quitted 
that place early in 1815 for her old residence at Mar Elias, near Sayda. 
She was at this time amusing herself with a plan for forming an associa- 
tion of literary men and artists, whom she proposed inviting from Europe, 
for the purpose of prosecuting discoveries in every branch of knowledge 
in the Ottoman empire. She proposed to accomplish this by means of 
subscriptions ; and experiments on the effect of bezoar and serpent stones 
on the plague and bites of venemous animals was so great a hobby with 
her, that she particularly charged her physician to write about them to 
eertain persons only, lest some one should get hints enough to anticipate 
her discoveries, and thus rob her of a part of her renown! But her 
ladyship was diverted from this chimerical project by the arrival of a 
capuji bashi, literally head door-keeper, but in reality a confidential mes- 
senger from Constantinople. The Osmanli, as usual, felt his way by 
‘sending a message to Lady Hester, expressing his wish to see her at the 
governor’s, at Sayda, but her ladyship, with her usual clear-sightedness, 
seut such an answer that the official mounted horse at once to wait upon her. 
Great was the terror felt at the sudden appearance of an emissary seldom 
employed but on affairs of strangling, beheading, confiscation, or imprison- 
ment; but this quickly subsided when the real cause of his advent came 
to light, which was neither more nor less than the immediate commence- 
ment of the search for treasures. Laying aside the mysterious monkish 
record which Lady Hester had become possessed of, the possibility of the 
existence of buried treasures in oriental countries, as in Spain in the 
time of the Moors, was far greater than might appear at first sight. 
The frequency of war and tumult, the constant government persecutions 
and extortions, the non-existence of banks and places wherein mone 
may be deposited in security, all contribute to such results, the probability 
of which were in this case added to by the peculiar circumstances of its 
being currently reported that Al Gezzar had secreted his ill-gotten gains 
from the Sublime Porte. In February, 1815, Lady Hester journeyed 
from Mar Elias to Acre, from whence she proceeded to Ascalon. It was 
at this time that she received certain strange letters from Sir Sidney 
Smith, urging the emir of the Druses to supply 1500 soldiers to assist 
in attacking Algeria. Lady Hester disapproved of the whole plan, 
besides that, as the author points out, it was infeasible in itself, sok she 
acted accordingly. 

The explorations were commenced at Ascalon early in April, on the 
south side of a ruinous mosque. One hundred men were employed at a 
time, and relieved by another hundred next day. Foundations were soon 
discovered with fragments of Corinthian columns. On the fourth day a 
mutilated statue was found, which Lady Hester ordered to be destroyed, 
so that it should not be said that under the pretence of searching for 
treasure for the osmanlis, she was in reality seeking for antiquities. On 
the eighth day two stone troughs of cusidendila length were discovered, 
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having four gray granite columns closely and methodically packed cross- 
wise upon them. On the ninth the granite pillars were removed—a work 
of no trifling magnitude—and the troughs were found empty. On the 
fourteenth the closing hand was put to their labours. In a letter to the 
Earl of Bathurst, descriptive of these operations, Lady Hester says, “ We 
came to the under-ground fabric we were looking for ; but, alas! it had 
been rifled. It was as nearly as one could calculate capable of containing 
three millions of pieces of gold—the sum mentioned in the document.” 

Lady Hester rested herself awhile after this disappointment, in a cot- 
tage situate half a league from Jaffa. ‘Ihe experiment, although unsuc- 
cessful, had had the effect of increasing her popularity and notoriety 
throughout Syria. None of the indications mentioned in the MSS. 
could be found in the Awgy. so that her ladyship was induced to give up 
the idea of researches in that direction as fruitless. But some further 
explorations were carried on near Sayda, with no better success than at 
Ascalon. It was the expense of these researches, which ought to have 
been defrayed by the Osmanli government, that first involved her lady- 
ship in debt, but she endeavoured to repair her losses by the strictest 
economy, and with this view she retired for the summer to her favourite 
site of Meshmushy. 

It was in the interval of this residence in the mountain that Colonel 
Boutin, a Frenchman, whom Lady Hester had previously laughingly de- 
nounced as a spy, was murdered in the Ansairi mountains, which he had 
attempted to cross, in order to abbreviate the journey between Hamah 
and the sea-coast. Lady Hester employed an Italian of the name of 
Volpi, a hardy and resolute Druse, and a native Christian, to make 
those investigations, which she found the Osmanli officials unwilling 
to undertake. In the autumn of the same year, her ladyship also re- 
newed her endeavours, on the occasion of a visit she made to Antioch, to 
rouse the Osmanlis to punish the assassins ; but it was not till the sum- 
mer of the ensuing year, that, backed by the representations of the 
French ambassador at the Porte, a field-officer was sent with a detach- 
ment of troops, to take signal vengeance of the unfortunate Ansairis, 
and to carry fire, slaughter, and rapine, into their secluded villages. It 
is remarkable that the author, in one part of his work, says that Colonel 
Boutin was assassinated by his own Turkish domestics, which is hardly 
to be reconciled with these proceedings, ostensibly done by the order of 
the Syt, as Lady Hester was generally denominated. Certain it is, that 
her ladyship visited the Ansairis after this disastrous event, and even 
harangued them upon their conduct, at a time when nothing but the 
terror excited by her late severe vengeance, and admiration of her fear- 
less and magnanimous conduct, could have saved her life. 

It was this summer, also, that Lady Hester was visited by Mr. Bankes 
and by Mr. Buckingham, and some misunderstanding took place with 
the former, with regard to the efficiency of certain letters of introduction, 
given by her ladyship to the Emir of the Palmyrean Arabs. Miss 
Williams, the companion of her latter days, also arrived from England; 
as did further the medical man, who took the author’s place as pro- 
fessional attendant upon her ladyship, during the brief visit of the latter 
to this country. 

Among the visiters, at this period, was also Dr. Wolff, who forwarded 
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a letter to Miss Williams from her sister. A note, which the enterprising 
traveller received in return, is one of the most extraordinary epistles 
penned by her ladyship. It was as follows: 


“<¢rTO DR. WOLFF. 


“ ¢T am astonished that an apostate should dare to thrust himself into notice 
in my family. Had you been a learned Jew, you never would have abandoned 
a religion, rich in itself, although defective, to embrace the shadow of one. 
Light travels faster than sound; therefore the Supreme Being could never 
have allowed his creatures to be left in utter darkness, until paid and specu- 
lating wanderers deem it proper to raise their venal voices to enlighten 


them. 


“ «Hester Lucy Srannope.’ ” 


With this suggestive, but hasty and somewhat reprehensible letter, we 
terminate our notice of this remarkable record. Her ladyship’s final re- 
tirement to Jun, and her melancholy death at that place, have been nar- 
rated in the previously published memoirs, and in Mr. Eliot Warburton’s 
travels, extracts concerning which have also appeared in our pages. 
There is, however, every thing that is desirable in this interesting narra- 
tive, and we hope, even in the succinct analysis of it which we have 
here given, to do away with a hundred fictions and a thousand misrepre- 
sentations that have been made upon Lady Hester’s career in the East, 
and upon her oft-debated greatness. Apart from the detractions of some, 
and the exaggerations of others, the bitterness of Mr. Bankes, or the 
ag imaginings of De Lamartine, it will be seen, that with all her 
ailings and eccentricities, infinite tact, great ability, and wondrous per- 
severance and resolution, were ever brought to bear upon her enterprises 
however dreamy in their nature, and upon the objects she had in view, 
however fallacious might be their purport. 

The history of these enterprises and objects does not the less attach to 
their heroine an imperishable reputation for acts and deeds which often 
approximate more closely to the marvellousness of Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments, than to realities of travel and adventure, that have occurred 
within our-own time. 








THE OPERA. 
VERDI’sS “LOMBARDI.” 


A Few foreboding bars—something dismal, something ecclesiastical, 
attune the mind of the auditory for the tale of devotion and death which 
is to be set before them. 

Up goes the curtain, and straight before our eyes stands the church of 
St. Ambrose, Milan, beautifully lighted. Citizens, masculine and 
feminine, assemble to celebrate the return of Pagano, who, having been 
banished for attempting the life of his brother Avino, is now generously 
pardoned by that brother, and has come back again. The brother, good 
easy man, thinks all is right, but not so the citizens, who exchange com- 
munication in masses of unison, and think that the screw which has been 
loose, will continue loose still. That abominable Pagano, though he may 
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look respectable enough, utters marvellous villany in his “asides,” as 
you will see if you consult your libretto, during the concerted piece, 
in which all the family of Avino join, —just like the Hutchinsons, when 
they tell you of the “ old granite state.” But a diversion is given to the 
domestic course of thought by the entrance of the prior of the city, who 
not only brings violently upon the éapis the subject of the crusades, but 
tells Avino that the Lombard crusaders have chosen him for their leader, 
All private feelings are apparently merged into the general hatred 
against the infidels, and a waving of swords, with a good lusty chorus 
ensues. 

Mind, we said, “ apparently,” for Viclinda the wife, and Giselda, the 
daughter of Avino, in the odanae of delight at his promotion has 
a little subsided, still indulge in melancholy forebodings touching the 
disposition of Pagano. Thou, oh Giselda, appealest to the Madonna— 
but what avails thy preghiera, even though thou art personated by Grisi, 
against such a resolute piece of wickedness as thine uncle, who in a few 
minutes 

But here let us stop a moment, and declare, that if ever the times 
grow so very corrupt, as to revive the now-forgotten practice of em- 
ploying assassins, and we find ourselves unhappily in the fashion, we will 
not take Pagano into our pay; for, wicked though he be, his wickedness 
is as nought compared to his clumsiness. | He goes into a chamber to 
kill his brother, and kills his father instead. Here is matter for a finale ! 
Here comes a torrent of reproach from all the dramatis persone! Aye, 
and self-reproach into the hargain, for this Pagano has a conscience, 
though a peculiar one. He would kill brothers and sisters all round, 
with every collateral, and go to his lunch with a good appetite, but he 
shrinks from the thought of slaying his father. Fratricide is a practical 
joke—parricide, a crime. One sympathises with poor Pagano, when one 
exactly knows the state of his ethics, and when Avino roars at him (as 
much as Corelli can roar), “ Parricida!” one feels he might have ex- 
tricated himself by a little explanation, and said, “ Mio caro fratello, it 
is true, | have been unlucky enough to kill my father, but ’pon my soul, 
I never meant any thing of the kind—I only meant to kill YOU.” 
Could apology be more satisfactory ? 

Eastward ho! We leave Milan in the far-west, and in the palace of 
Acciano, tyrant of Antioch, we listen to a chorus of noisy Turks, who, 
accompanied by a military band (on the stage) express their determina- 
tion to extirpate the Christians. Do you think this clamorous mob re- 
presents, without exception, the general Turkish feeling? No—there is 
one young Islamite, Oronte, dressed in the most recherché style of 
Orientalism, whose heart is smitten by the charms of Giselda, now a 
aman in the “tyraut’s” palace, and who therefore feels his faith in the 

oran considerably weakened, strongly suspecting that the word “ Mufti” 


” 





is only Arabic for “ humbug.” For he argues thus: 


Come poteva un angelo, 

Crear si puro il cielo, 

E agli occhi suoi non schiudere 
Di veritade il velo? 


That is to say: Grisi is the most charming creature in the world, there- 
fore her theological views are necessarily sound, a point which the early 
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doctors of Islam had probably not considered. The song that contains 
these views is the “gem” of the opera, and is charmingly sung by 
Mario, to whom, rather than to Verdi, the honours of its success belong. 

But is military music alone made for the infidels ? Are these Mussulman 
dogs to monopolise the brass band ? The very thought is enough to bring 
the ghost of Pelayo all the way from the Asturias to the Haymarket, and 
to make the Cid jump up from his mortal repose, as he did when the 
Jew tried to pluck his august beard. No—keep quiet, good Pelayo and 
Rodrigo ; the Christians have their military band too, and it would de- 
light your ears to hear the cymbals as this band descends the mountains 
near Antioch. The hermit of that desolate place, who is no other than 
our old friend Pagano, now repenting of his sins, feels his spirit roused— 
resolves to do service as an atonement for old sins—contrives a plan for 
getting possession of Antioch, aud claps a goodly helmet on his head. 

In truth, Antioch is in sad peril. What avails that chorus of Oriental 
women, who call Giselda, ‘‘ La bella straniéra,” characteristic though it 
be, and accompanied with a real Turkish jingle? It is but the calm pre- 
ceding the storm, for the crusaders enter the palace, and make the shortest 
work possible with the Mussulmans. And here comes the /inale—Giselda, 
indignant at the death of her lover, attacks the Christians in good round 
terms, and takes the same view of the crusades, that was taken by Vol- 
taire and Gibbon in the eighteenth century. Strange! The cause that 
makes Oronte inclined to Catholicism, is an incentive to Giselda to be- 
come a modern philosophe. Omnia vincit amor. ‘The singing of the 
finale is one of those dashing pieces of energy, in which Grisi is unap- 
proached—unapproachable. 

But when we find ourselves in the valley of Jehoshaphat in the third 
act—who is that very well dressed crusader, who steps into the foreground? 
—That long dark-blue surtout, that armour, that very appropriate 
“make-up,” could belong to none but Mario. And Mario it is, for 
Oronte is not killed after all, but has managed to escape in this costume. 
Joy unutterable! Can Giselda, who now appears, do less than combine 
with him in a very effective duet, and elope with him from her father’s 
camp at the end of it? Certainly not. But, alas! ‘ These violent de- 
lights have violent ends.” Poor Oronte gets killed—bonda fide killed— 
at last, and dies a convert to Christianity in the arms of Giselda and Pa- 
gano, who join in a very beautiful trio. How soft the dying tones of 
Mario—how wild the despair of Grisi ! 

Do not imagine that because Oronte is dead, we have done with him. 
In the fourth (!) act, his ghost appears to Giselda, and sings to her, ac- 
companied by a chorus of “ Celestials.” Grisi’s air after this appari- 
tion being one of the most effective pieces in the opera. 

Here ends the dramatic interest. ‘The crusaders sing a beautiful chorus 
in unison, very like one in Nino. Jerusalem is taken, and Pagano, who 
is wounded in the enterprise, dies, having first obtained his brother's for- 
giveness, 

Descend curtain — thou wicked, designing, stupid, blundering, re- 
pentant, pious, virtuous, valiant Pagano—fare thee well! Farewell also, 
new scenery and costumes—far more splendid than any thing that has 
been seen at this theatre, and most indicative of the enterprise of Mr. 


Lumley. 
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A FLIT THROUGH THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Pictures many—pages few—much to be set down, and little to con- 
tain it, we must be brief and com ive — wide-seeing, short- 


We love not those who walk up and down the rooms of the Royal 
Academy, dismal as the traditional white lady who haunts the royal family 
of Prussia, and utter Banshee-like wailings about the want of self-ele- 
vating power in British art. This is a splendid exhibition—such a one as 
we have not seen for years— but our malcontents nevertheless roam mourn- 
fully about, and scatter “‘ ambiguas voces” about “high art,’ and fifty 
things that are wearisome to hear and needless—thank Heaven—to reca- 

itulate. 

. Truly to us it seemeth as though British art had become a thing of 
mighty luxuriance, rising high and spreading far, crowding its pro- 
ductions one upon another as though its vigour were inexhaustible, and 
finally scattering them with the most gracious profusion into the eyes of all 
who can pay a shilling. Look, reader, at those walls, how wide and how 
covered—note the quantity of good there is in that covering ; and then 
if tle love of truth is in thee—truth divested of humbug—truth unveiled 
as the delicious nudes of Etty (mark the curves and pulpiness of his 
“ Sea-bather,” mark how the flesh of his three goddesses in the “ Judg- 
ment of Paris” is set off by that gorgeous peacock and gold) then, we say, 
do honour to the art of thy country. To look and not to admire would 
be a sin that even the presumptuous Acteecn did not venture upon—the 
curious wight who has given occasion to that very clever study of 
flesh by Mr. Frost. 

But ere thou beginnest to look be careful that thine eyes do not fall on 
that little picture opposite the door in the great room. Reserve that for 
the last, or thy mortal sight will have been so dazzled that it will little avail 
thee to go further. Whata lighting up of warm, glowing hues, amber, 
mahogany, crimson, one after another, there is in this same little picture of 
Mulready’s “Choosing the Wedding-gown!” Verily it presses with 
such force upon the eye—that minute piece of concentrated vigour—that 
we not only see it but feel it,—undergo a sort of “ordeal by touch” like 
that murdered man in Maclise’s very fine picture, round whom are 

thered so many forms animated with such various expression,—e. 9. 
the murderer with averted face,—the searching churchman-—the woe- 
stricken indignant wife—the grim soldier—that one marvels at the fertile 
genius which has flung them into existence in such manifold condition, 
and has knitted them together with such dramatic unity. Maclise’s in- 
vention is boundless,—one thinks one has exhausted him, yet anon one 
peeps into some corner, discovers something new, and perceives that one 

as not touched bottom yet. But ere we quit Mulready let us draw a 
little moral. Mark the amber dress of that attractive lady, and re- 
member our clients, the amber curtains at the Opera. One authority 
more for the suitability of amber to the complexion feminine, Mul- 
ready’s “Bride” shall be added to our ‘‘ Aurora” and “ Bacchus” of 
last month. 

Having warned thee, then, reader, not to endanger too soon thine opti- 
cal organs, not to poke thine head into the cannon’s mouth, like the lamb in 
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Landseer's “ Time of peace,” we may let thee roam at will. But we know 
thy sympathies will first call thee to the ing “Stag at Bay,” 
in the other picture of Landseer’s, which, with upraised complaining 
mouth, exhorteth thee to join in his woes, while the rain that so visibly 
falleth in the dark background is in sad accompaniment to thy generous 
sorrow. What a brush is Landseer’s! Truly, he whole animated nature 
rushes from it spontaneously, as the butterfly breaks through the husk 
that we call a chrysalis. A few dashes on the canvass, and lo! it is peopled 
with living brutes, if the word “ brute’’ will apply to creatures so intelli- 
t. For Landseer is not the mere connoisseur of hide and texture,— those 
wondrous coatings, sleek, shaggy, curly, wiry, which he produces so 
readily, do not comprise the whole of his art. He understands the mind 
of the animal world—the joy and sorrow of the stag—the dog—the horse 
—the placid contentment of the sheep. In the old fabulous days there 
were men who eat certain herbs, and understood the language of birds 
and beasts. Were they fabulous? we do not know. Edwin Landseer 
rather inclines us to be credulous, and to believe that he is one of the gifted. 
But amid these creations, we confess, as the day advances, that we are 
getting weary of the increasing crowd of spectators. Not that our mind 
not rejoice—our heart bound with delight—at the evident interest for 
native art which is proved by those multiplying throngs—but we are phy- 
sical as well as mental beings, and we are susceptible to the inconveniences 
of a hot atmosphere, however noble may be the cause of the warmth. And 
the vehicle, oil, though along its soft stream riches of fancy are conveyed 
in the greatest profusion, is at times oppressive to the olfactories. Nay, 
reader, we tell thee in strict confidence, and we hope our printer will find 
a fount of minion for our secret, that we are dived (already!) getting a 
little tired of the season. We long to plunge into one of those ee 
avenues of Lee’s, where the hot sun falls with such vigour on the summits 
of the trees, but does not reach the pleasant pathway by which we would 
sit, or at any rate only reveals its existence by those streaks of light upon 
the ground, whereat we could gaze neg Or perchance we should 
prefer one of the more hazy retirements of Creswick, reclining by some 
sequestered stream, and watching the background as it melted in the dis- 
tance, or those fantastic patches of sun-light. There we might faney 
ome Sabrina listening beneath the stream to any stray sound that might 
each her from the earth, just as she is represented in Marshall's model, all 
watchfulness, all attention. Or we might fix our eyes upon the clouds till 
we lost the sense of earthiness, and were absorbed into a region of bright 
hues and flitting tints like those that sparkle so magically from one of 
Turner’s whaling pieces, at last dropping asleep till we were awakened by 
some vision of fearful glory, like golden-fiery angel of the same 
Turner, who spreads his radiance on all around him. Such scenes as the 
“ Fisherman's Hut at Sunrise,” by Danby, where the massive rocks are so 
powerfully contrasted with the b Ane wins 4 luminary, we might ce 
not gaze upon, for we are not addicted to early rising. But by that scene 
represented in his other picture (so soberly toned) we might pleasantly 
stand and count the small islets as they receded from us beneath the quiet 
sky, until our hearts leaped within us, as the white waves that ride so 
wary in the sea-pieces of excellent Stanfield, whipping the sides of a 
dogger or so. 


No one tells a story better than Leslie; no one can with greater spirit 
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tear a leaf from an old novel, and bid the characters stand before him in all 
their laughing reality——witness the faces in the picture from “ Koderick 
Random.” True all the folks are in black for the death of the little-lamented 
ire, and this gives somewhat of a dull aspect to the work. But yet 
must’see the living, working, joyous spirit of the artist forcing its way 
through the dusky surface, till it laughs forth in the face of the de- 
lighted young squire, or settles down into calm dislike of the ceremony 
in the person of sturdy, non-black Lieutenant Bowling. In the “ Mother 
and Child,” observe how the artist’s mind has identified itself with that 
of the parent; how the warm, overflowing, gushing feeling of love 
mounts and increases in the young mother's heart till she would fain 
extinguish it by burying her face in the neck of the infant. In the lowering 
of the head, in the raising of the knees, what life, what devotion! The 
i is a visible sentiment. And let not Webster's pictorial songs of 
the affections be overlooked. His ‘“ Good-night,” with the peasant’s 
young family crowding around him, and the old, quiet grandfather at the 
table, and the old grandmother in the background, and the peering, 
neck-straining boy, and the indicative soap and flannel, and the—and the 
details (comprehensive word) of English country life is a capital creation 
of true British material. If thou hess not sympathise with it, may’st 
thou be buried in some cloister like that so richly painted by G R 
with no light of heaven but only that of a lantern (he manages these 
effects very well) falling on thee, or in some gloomy crypt like that of 
“Old St. Paul’s,” by Harvey, where the old man hears with such admi- 
rably depicted devotion the reading of the Scriptures, and may thy kith 
and kin show no more respeci for thee than those commissioners of 
Henry VIII. evince for the treasures of the monks in that remarkable 
work of Poole’s, where the artist has shown such skill in his grouping, 
and has produced such varied character, darting from the austere to the 
jolly, from the stern-prudish to the complying-demure, with talent most 
amazing. Verily we say that one of those cows of Cooper’s, that are so 
admirably finished, and are relieved against the sky with such Cuyp-like 
feeling, is more respectable than a human being who cannot sympathise 
with Leslie’s ‘“‘ Mother and Child,” or Webster’s ‘‘ Good-night.” Hart 
rejoices in the sparkling opal tints—loves the hues that flit into each 
din over a surface that mercers call “water'd.” Notice his clever com- 
position of “David,” painted in a lunette, in which there is a cloak 
with this peculiarity, and if you can find time survey his gran Dante, 
and his pretty Hebrew “Jessica” in her rich crimson dress. If you 
have a taste for costume, for varied folds of drapery, and the convention- 
alities of past centuries, there is Frank Stone’s picture for you, and Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and Elmore’s “ Hero,” from the splendours 
whereof you may relieve your eye by glancing at the simple Scottish 
tales, so prettily told by Charles Landseer. 
Conscience—what a little have we recorded among a vast quantity of 
ictures. How will Grant's excellent portraits of her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, Pickersgill’s admirable hkeness of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the Wellington of Count D'Orsay (prince of amateurs), 
scowl! upon us in our dreams! How will the heap of little miniatures 
peer forth reproachfully, just as a daisy looks on a threatening clouted 
shoe, from beneath the bladed grass! We must bear it, ye eyes of 
glaring oil-colour, ye soft water-colour lips, ye coldly reproving busts, we 
must tear ourselves away, though ye pent pursue us in our thoughts, 
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resolute a wv well-executed muscular deer-stalker, who watches for his 
in ture-room. We can bear your reproaches for we know 
Se done je best. ‘ 

But on those who say there is nothing in British art, when the works 
of the academicians newly started into being, climb like tendrils up the 
Trafalgar walls, when the British Institution is not niggardly of beauties, 
when gentle Copley Fielding, bold David Cox, vigorous De Wint scat- 
ter their manifold productions over the gallery of the old Water Colour 
—on those—those, we say, let the vials of your wrath be poured without 


mercy. 








LITERATURE. 


MARSTON ; OR, THE SOLDIER AND THE STATESMAN.* 


Tue name of Dr. Croly is sufficient to indicate the intellectual treat 
which the reader cannot fail to derive from this new and valuable contri- 
bution to his-literary resources and amusement. Quitting the world of 
theoretical fiction, for a field of more practical and earnest interests, the 
vigorous and energetic descriptive powers of Dr. Croly are here en- 
gaged in a nobler purpose and assume additional point and brilliancy. 

he theme of Marston is a painful one, but its purpose is great 
and good. It concerns itself with the earlier periods of the French 
revolution, but it deduces a lesson from them, and how constantly does 
it happen, that it is only through individual suffering, or the example of 
such, that the great truths of experience can be attained ? 


“It was not in the field (says Dr. Croly), though the generations of France 
were swept from the earth by millions; nor in the heroic martyrdom of the 
scaffold, though it streamed with royal and noble gore; that the keenest 
agonies were inflicted on the nation. ‘Their place was the fireside. It was in 
the merciless insults, the protracted imprisonments, the returnless exiles, the 
cruel plunders, and the desperate massacres of the middle and lower orders of 
France, that the heaviest suffering was inflicted in the land. It was not in the 
fall of the statesman, the noble, or even of the monarch, that the true 
malignity of the rebellion was shown ; it was in its penetration to every recess 
of human feeling; in its wounding every shape of society; in its universal 

pression ; in its remorseless withering of every natural pursuit and faculty 
of man ; in bankruptcy, famine, and despair; that the iron of the revolution 
" entered into the soul. 

“ The general tendency of Europe, at this hour, is to political change. But 
the true peril is not to be looked for on the Continent. The frivolities of 
foreign life waste all national energy for either good or ill; the flame exhausts 
itself through the mere feebleness of the fuel. The ball-room patriotism and 
the coffee-house conspiracy are equally contemptible. Even the French re- 
volution was only the madness of a mob. justly terminating in the chain. 

“ The real danger would be in an English revolution. If the popular mind, 
with its proverbial strength, steadiness, and courage, should once be thoroughly 
inflamed, the conflagration would spread to every throne of Europe. A 
republic in England would republicanise the world; turn all the old institu- 
tions of society into dust and ashes, and leave nothing to posterity but the 
task of deploring our rashness, or hopelessly struggling to restore our ruins. 


a ~ armen ae 


* Marston ; or, The Soldier ‘and the Statesman. By the Rev. George Croly, 
LL.D., &c. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 
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_ Without desiring to say, that these volumes have been written solely for 
the purpose of giving a public lesson ; their writer will consider himself for. 
tunate, if they assist in impressing the conviction, that in all violent 

, the humblest ranks are sure to suffer most; that their bodies 
are used merely to fill up the trench over which their leaders pass to power ; 
that their severest sacrifices only turn a demagogue into a tyrant; and that 
the only alternatives of a democracy are national decay, or military despotism.” 


This is indeed the universal lesson of past history, and it cannot be 
too frequently or too urgently insisted upon. It is as noble and as 
iotic a theme for the poet and the novelist as it is for the historian, 
the philosopher, or the moralist. The most important social truths can 
sometimes be more readily brought home by those delineations of crime 
and suffering, which the one branch of literature can use more freely 
and more effectively for a given purpose, than the other. Hence, many 
who still doubt the universality of this principle, may be led by a perusal 
of the terrible incidents depicted in Marston to doubt, and from doubt- 
ing, may gradually become more firmly attached: to that peaceful yet 
powerful constitutional monarchy, under which this country has enjoyed 
such distinguished blessings, and has attained—albeit an ynequal—still 
an unp led wealth and dominion. 





AMEDEE PICHOTS HISTORY OF CHARLES STUART.* 


M. Amepée Picuot’s history of the last of the Stuarts is a work of 
the most comprehensive and interesting kind. As the last episode 
in the rivalry of England and Scotland, the learned author goes back 
to the times of Macbeth and Malcolm Canmore ; gives a brief but 

phic apercu of the brilliant achievements of Baliol, Wallace, and 

ruce ; learnedly discusses the religious and political embarrassments of 
the Jameses, and of Mary Stuart ; and enters at length upon those events 
connected with the times of the Commonwealth, and the ascension of 
James VII. to the throne of England, which preceded the fall of the 
Stuarts. 

The adventurous career of the young Chevalier is afterwards re- 
lated, with a minuteness of detail not to be met with in any other 
historical work. To this is superadded a dramatic and picturesque 
style, which attests that the author of the “ Historical and Literary 
Journey in England and Scotland,” was as much charmed by the 
realities of the scenery of the rebellion, as he was interested by the Lock- 
hart and Culloden papers, or the descriptive pages of Scott and Chambers. 
A foreigner might be suspected of a spice of Jacobinism, as well 
as a Scotchman, for Robert Chambers was so impartial, as to 
deem it necessary to protest his devotion to the House of Bruns- 
wick at the conclusion of his work. M. Pichot fairly acknowledges that 
he became a Jacobite when he first put foot in Scotland. But he so 

ifies his adhesion to the Stuarts, as to render it rather an historical 
tribute than a political conviction. “I have believed,” he says, “ in 
the sincerity of the Pretender in the chivalrous generosity and political 
ap which could sgustify youthful ambition ; but I could not dissem- 
to myself, that if the principle of a restoration could become with 





* Histoire de Charles Edouard, &c.—History of Charles Edward, last Prince of 


the House of Stuart. ee Fourth Edition. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Barthés and Low 
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him a principle of progress, this principle was, every thing well consi- 
dered, rather a monarchical sasadsenctinenesicneiien aba M. Pichot 
afterwards makes a remark which may be a — on roe 
which appears to us to partake far more of accident 
of any antecedent hke the one in question. It is that thé sheisianlodal of 
the _— of legitimacy in Europe, in this case, influenced more than 
is generally supposed, the result of those revolutions which shook or 
t so many nes since the death of Charles Stuart. “In 1745, 
re was only one Pretender in Europe. We see no fewer than three in 
1845, one for France, one for Spain, one for Portugal, who all pretend 
apely to represent the past and the future, their own hereditary right, 
and the national right.” We cannot too strongly recommend this truly 
elaborate and admirable historical work to the british public. 





LETTERS OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir does not appear quite evident, from the title-page, whether Mr. 
Halliwell made this collection of letters, or only edited them; — 
the latter appears to be the conclusion most readily arrived at, with the 
addition of an historical introduction and notes. The principle of such 
sub-editing is bad, because it renders the nominee answerable for state- 
ments which he cannot always verify, more especially when sources 
of information are in question. But objectionable as is this second-hand 
responsibility, it is not so much so as the principle of personal criticism, 
which is invading literature in every direction. It was bad enough when 
the unfortunate author had to run the ordeal of professed critics, of whom 
there already existed two classes, one actuated by sentiments of leniency 
and literary encouragement, the other by a spirit of unyielding and in- 
flexible severity, in many cases carried to the excess of detraction and 
oppression ; but to these are now added the criticisms of fellow- 
labourers—a most dangerous precedent to be established, both as open to 
the bias of jealousy, and as totally opposed to the real spirit and candour 
of a high and honourable critical literature. A pamphlet upon the tsar 
might as, well be reviewed by a member of the secret police, a journey to 
Timbuctoo by a converted negro, an excursion in the United States by a 
real Sam Slick, or a scientific discussion by a master of Trinity ; as 
every archzxological essay must be a bone of contention between two 
councils, and every contribution to history, philosophy, or fiction, be 
handed over to the tender courtesies of an avowed rivalry. If such proceed- 
ings were not objected to at the onset, fair criticism would soon be at an 
end. A candid and impartial system of inquiry would be su ed 
by detraction and crow-quill combats. The public—always in the right 
in matters of common-sense—would never tolerate such a : 
public would say at once, we will suffer a professed criticism, whether 
anonymous or otherwise, but your pages cannot be kept open to the 
aspersions of a manifest rivalry, without doing an injury to the cause of 
justice and fair dealing. 

Having made these remarks, occasioned by the personalities with which 
the cause of literature and science appears to be so seriously threatened, 





* Letters of the Kings of England, now first collected from the originals in 
al Archives, and from other Authentic Sources, Private as well as Public. 
ted, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, by James Orchard Halliwell, 

Esq., F.R.S., &c., &c. 2 vols. H, Colburn. 
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we gladly call attention to a work of a most important and decided] 
national character. We know not, nor do we wish to know, whether it 
were the collector, Mr. Shoberl, or the editor, Mr. Halliwell, who consulted 
the originals. Both are able men, and both fully competent to the task. 
We believe the letters to be genuine, and feel grateful, that instead of 
having to travel to the Advocates’ Library in North Britain, or to rummage 
the Tower Records, we can sit in our own arm-chair, and peruse some 
of the most amusing correspondence of British monarchs, and con- 
cerning whose real characters, pages of history could not convey half 
as much information as one line of these letters affords. We do not 
feel the slightest doubt, but that in a question like this, the public 
will side with us, and look to deeds and not to names, to acts and not to 
reputations. Nor will they be disappointed. Notwithstanding an error of 
commission in attributing a letter of Henry II. to Richard the Lion- 
hearted, or one of omission in not correcting the Cottonian Catalogue, in 
reference to a letter of Henry's which, it is said, ought to be Edward I., 
and other minor deficiencies; the reader will find that he is now first 
presented with the most curious, the most suggestive, and the most in- 
teresting selection of royal letters that has ever issued from the press. 





MISS JEWRY’S RANSOM-* 


No genuine novel reader can derive otherwise than amusement from a 
tale so full of interest, and so rife with incident as Miss Laura Jewry’s 
“Ransom.” The plot from which the story derives its name is founded 
on a tradition, backed by a monument still existing in one of the mid- 
land counties, of a young lady sending her “small snow white hand 
—the hand of a young and delicate woman,” as a ransom for her crusad- 
ing lover. All interest is, however, by no means bound up in this event 
alone. There is a first knight, Sir Edward Fitzeustace, who is betrothed 
to the heroine, the Lady Constance, and who has a brother Gerald, a des- 
tined Templar. There is a second knight, Sir Edmund Fitzwalter, with 
a haughty, but beautiful, sister, the Lady Cicely. Sir Edmund murders 
Sir Edward to win the fair and loving Constance, but her heart is given 
to Gerald, and the rejected knight solaces himself by carrying off Alinor, 
a yeoman’s daughter, “the prettiest low-born lass that ever ran on the 
greensward.” Then we have a bye-play of a weird woman, an inspired 
idiot, and the young science of Roger Bacon. The templar, in the mean 
time Sir Gerald, beloved by Constance, himself loves the Lady Cicely. 

Then there is the march of the crusaders, with blood-red crosses, pen- 
nons, and oriflammes. A rustic lover follows Sir Edmund to avenge the 
abduction of his Alinor, but he is slain by the knight, who isalso engaged 
in mortal combat with Robert of Artois. The halt at Cyprus is relieved by 
a romantic story of a Greek maiden’s love for an English squire—a maiden, 
too, of no less degree than the daughter of the Comneni. Poor Alinor 
has perished in the snow, and Eudocia Comnena dies at sea, but not before 
a Venetian rival has fallen in combat. Landed in Egypt, the fatal battle 
of Massoura carries off the flower of Louis’s army. Salisbury and Count 
Robert perish side by side, while Sir Edmund and Sir Gerald are taken 
prisoners, and hence the history of the ransom. The circumstances atten- 








* The Ransom. A Tale of the Thirteenth Century: founded on a Family Tra- 
dition. By Miss Laura Jewry. 3 vols. T.C. Newby. 
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dant upon so strange and striking a tribute of affection, and the mysteries 
of a poisonous unguent connected therewith, are so vividly told by the 
author, that it would be unfair to anticipate them. We have said enough 
to satisfy the reader that the “ Ransom” is a tale of very considerable 
interest. 





THE OCEAN AND THE DESERT* 


Tak of couleur de rose, we have here couleur de grenadier. Imagine 
a young, spirited, manly, joyous-hearted soldier, after a long exile in 
dusky Ind, on his way to his fatherland for the first time, and that b 
the overland route! How fresh every thing appears, how delightful 
each new scene, how full of happiness every human being! Nor does 
the gallant-hearted author fail to contribute his part towards making 
others happy as well as himself. Ex. gra., when he gives two francs to 
a French veteran, who returns the compliment with Les Anglais sont 
toujours braves et toujours genereux. We wish Le Siécle could be 
taught to think so too. Apart, however, from the spirit of the thing, 
the book gives the best idea yet published of the overland route, we do 
not mean as‘a guide-book, but as indicative of its comforts and discom- 
forts, —from the admirable fare on board the ‘* Hindustan” to the French 
count and his companions, who intrude themselves into the ladies'-room, 
in the “ Little Nile’—we wish it had been into an Osmanlis or Egyptian 
harem. Our Madras Officer avers that the sepoys would beat the Nea- 
olitan soldiers as Ibrahim Pasha always believed that his Syrians would 
cope with the Russians. There is, indeed, much entertaining and in- 
structive matter in these two volumes. 





THE BOOK OF COSTUME.t+ 


Here is a work that will be far more acceptable to ladies than many 
an annual. Costume is a subject of primary and paramount importance, 
The sway of mind has never, notwithstanding a prolonged struggle from 
the days of our common mother, been able to carry it over the em ire of 
beauty and dress. ‘‘ Costume,” says the author, “ furnishes a stan ard of 
civilisation, involving the interests of the arts and commerce, is, in fact, an 
important element in the prosperity of states.” The ‘ United States,” 
we suppose is meant. 

The aberrations of costume as presented to us in the history of the 
same nation, are really quite as great as are the contrasts presented by 
different countries, from the coiffure of a Norman peasant to that of a 
Druse shepherdess. (By-the-bye, how is it that the brazen helmet of 
a Bavarese maiden is omitted?) The “ Book of Costume,” has taken up 
the subject under both aspects ; and as the engravings are numerous and 
beautiful, and no good taste in matters of costume can be formed from 
a mere familiarity with the fashions of the day, we think that a more 
acceptable book for the boudoir could scarcely have been imagined. 





* The Ocean and the Desert. By a Madras Officer. 2vols. T.C. Newby. 

t The Book of Costume ; or, Annals of Fashion, from the earticst peri'd to 
the present time. By a Lady of Rank. [Illustrated with numerous Engravings 
-on Wood, by the most eminent Artists. Henry Colburn. 
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HISTORY OF THE PUNJAB.* 


Tis is an extremely well-timed work. Nor is it a superficial book 
up for the nonce. On the contrary, it is in part a reprint of the 
well-known work by Mr. H. T. Prinsep, originally published in Cal- 
cutta, but long since out of print, and which was itself founded upon the 
official reports of Captain Murray, fifteen years political agent at Um- 
bala, and of Captain Wade, the distinguished assistant at Lodiana. To 
this excellent original work there have been added five introductory 
chapters, and nine concluding ones, which latter contain the history of 
recent events. We have perused the introductory chapters, especiall 
those which refer to the campaigns of Alexander, and his successors, wit 
much interest, and we were pleased to find that they were up to the 
mark of recent discovery. The narrative of the late disturbed condition 
of the country, and of the glorious achievements of our army, will find 
readers of all classes, and now that Sir Henry Hardinge’s consummate 
policy has divided the whole territory into a mountain and lowland mo- 
narchy, it forms the actual complement to the history of the Punjab as a 
distinct country. 


MRS. MABERLEY’S “ LEONTINE.”+ 


LEONTINE opens pleasingly. The orphan schoolboy disappoisted of his 
holidays, the early indications of the wayward, stubborn nature of the 
young Guesclin de Fontenelle, come out in bold relief. Equally amusing 
and most pleasantly conceived are the scenes that pave the way to future 
days in the little town of La Ferté sous Jouarre. The old Jew banker, 
Anselm Guinot, and his dungeon-home tally well together, far more so 
than the plain and unostentatious usurer does with the extravagant, 
dressy, vain, and domineering wife of his bosom. There is already one 
fair protegée, Leontine, with whose history Madame Guinot has never 
been made acquainted, when to the infinite horror of the irascible lad 
another is announced under circumstances of similar mystery too well 
calculated to awaken the ill-natured surmises of the scandal-mongers of a 
small country-town. This is no less than the young Breton Guesclin, 
the last of the Beaumanoirs, sent thither by his uncle. To such an ex- 
tent does the injured wife carry her indignation, as actually to quit the 
house and to seek refuge in a hotel, where dwelt, for the time being, the 
Duke of Richelieu, whom she had met ata ball the night before, but 
the lesson she gets while secreted in a closet of the heartlessness and 
profligacy of the young courtier and of the contempt he bore the banker’s 
wife, makes her but too glad to regain her home without any evil coming 
from the escapade. But this is not all. The little party is soon in- 
creased by the society of a third beautiful young person, Antoinette, 
daughter of the fermiére generale. The childish group grew up together, 
the Duchess of Modena joins the circle and betrays feelings of unmis- 
takeable maternal tenderness towards Leontine, = herself has given 
her innocent young heart to the wayward Guesclin. 

& Mademoiselle de Valois, the favourite daughter of the regent, had in 
early life contracted a secret marriage with Richelieu, and Leontine was 





* History of the Punjab, and of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of 
the Sect and Nation of the Sikhs. 2 vols) Wm. H. Allen and Co. 

t Leontine ; or, the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. By Mrs. Maberly, Author 
of “ Melantha,” &c., &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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the offspring of the ill-assorted alliance, but the connexion having been 
discovered, she was taken from her husband, scarcely against his will, to 
be forced into an unnatural marriage with the Duke of Modena. 

Events progress rapidly with the young people. Guesclin has entered 
the service of the state under the auspices of the Duke of Richelieu, 
and acts as his aide-de-camp in that celebrated engagement of Fontenoy, 
which was announced by a pretty French actress from the boards of a 
theatre that stood in the satis of the camp. “ Messieurs, demain re- 
lache & cause de la bataille. Aprés demain on donnera l' Amour Vol- 

eur.” 
nthe young warrior was also entangled in the any thing but silken 
chains woven for him by the Countess Hortense de Chateauneuf. An- 
toinette has become Madame d’ Etioles, but Leontine has remained faithful 
to an attachment consecrated by Count Robert, the uncle, on his death- 
bed. She has also attached to her service Frangois Damiens, whose 
attempted crime is made to spring from wounded pride and jealousy. 

Then there is a third epoch. The beautiful Antoinette has succeeded to 
the Maillys, Vintimelles, and Chateaurous, as favourite of the king, and 
has assumed an historical name—that of Marquise de Pompadour, while 
the profligacy- of Hortense has hurried Guesclin into a duel and the 
Bastile, whence he ultimately emerges at the fall of Richelieu to do 
justice to the faithful Leontine. The story is altogether a very animated 
and singularly truthful picture of France and its court during a very 
striking pin in history. 





THE BLACKGOWN PAPERS.* 


A auimpsE of the western world introduces us to a mushroom city with 
alog church, where Eli Blackgown, doctor of divinity and farmer, minis- 
ters to the faithful in single-blessedness, but solaced by a fair niece, Emily. 
A young and mysterious stranger, of a very dark, sunny complexion, ar- 
rives, no one knows how or whence, at this remote settlement in the woods. 
Accomplished in literature and the arts, wise with travel, and experienced 
in the languages and knowledge of foreign countries, he wooes and wins 
the fair niece, when he turns out, to the horror of all concerned, to be the 
son of mulatto of a wealthy Tennessee, and the grandson of a slave! No- 
thing remains then, but to start for some country where the admixture 
of dark with white blood is not more disgraceful than crime itself, and, 
in return for his Emily, Walter, the half-caste, leaves the learned doctor 
these papers, which now hand down his name to posterity as associated 
with strange and eventful scenes of foreign—chiefly Italian—life. From 
gay to serious, from the humorous to the sentimental, these tales and 
sketches evidence a mastery over our language, combined with a variety 
of purpose and skilful portraiture, which have always characterised Signor 
Mariotti’s literary efforts. Who will not be amused with the tricks played 
upon Milord Runebif, in the lively account of Carnival, or not sympathise 
with the progress of the little organ boy, Morello. Then there is Amelia, 
a strange story of an Austrian colonel, killed by a student of Pavia, 
who is sought out and wedded by his rival’s love. And a legend of San 
Nicolo de Bari, a very successful imitation of Ingoldsby, and Maria 
Stella, a bandit story, told as one familiar with persons and localities alone 
could tell it. The Blackgown Papers deserve success. 





* The Blackgown Papers. By L. Mariotti. 2 vols. Wiley and Putnam, 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCES.* 


Tuts is a strange book, the object of which is simple and meritorious 
—to trace some of the silent influences exercised over thought and action 
by the system of society as at present constituted—but the execution of 
which is wayward and more than ay embarrassed and obscured by 
the peculiarities or idiosyncracies of style. 


a - eed 


PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES.t+ 


Fut well will this little work repay the reader. Any thing more 
various, or more entertaining, has not appeared in so homely a shape for 
a long time. The author apologetically says, “So many writers, both 
soldiers and civilians, have found materials for their pens in the Spanish 
wars of the last fifty years, that it may be thought the subject is waxing 
threadbare : and, with any other country, the supposition would, perhaps, 
not be far from the truth. Not so, however, with Spain, where the 
strange mixture of barbarism and civilisation, the wild and romantic cha- 
racter of the people, and their clinging adherence to ancient habits and 
customs give to every-day life all the charm of fiction.” Never was apo- 
logy less needed than in the present instance. 

i he feats and adventures of the Empeciada, and the passages, as the 
author terms it in his career, are far more romantic than aught fiction 
ever conceived, and at times almost partake of the marvellous. The 
sketches of the priest-soldier Merino and of Martin Zurbano, are equally 
graphic and characteristic. Indeed rambles, sketches, and tales, alike 
rival with one another in singularity and interest. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Upon our library table are several new works, notices of which are un- 
avoidably deferred. Among these are an admirable novel illustrative of 
the manners, customs, and superstitions of North Wales during the last 
century, published under the title of “ Llewelyn’s Heir ;” a work of pecu- 
liar and most varied interest, entitled “ Historical Pictures of the Middle 
Ages ; a laborious and serious production, called “ America and its Reali- 
ties;” a domestic novel, yclept ‘Sybil Lennard;”’ a very curious trip in Western 
India, of which the title, “ A Year and a Day in the East,” gives no ade- 
quate idea; a Trans-Atlantic notion of ‘‘ Views and Reviews ;” a tale con- 
cerning church principles attractively disguised as “ Glendearg Cottage ;” 
a second volume of an author who has earned distinction on the subject 
of ‘* Modern Painting ;” asecond volume of Wilson’s classic work on British 
India, and a new number of Bohn’s Standard Library, being Roscoe’s great 
work, “The Life of Lorenzo de Medici.” To these we must add several 
poetical works, among which are Mrs. D. Ogilvy's “ Highland Minstrelsy,” 
“The Pleasures of Home,” Sir Coutts Lindsay’s “ Black Prince,” and 
other poems of distinguished merit. 








* Social Influences ; or, Villiers. 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 


t Peninsular Scenes and Sketches, By the Author of the Student of Salamanca. 
1} vol, Blackwood and Sons. 


